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Introduction 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 18 A PHILANTHROPIC ORGANIZATION 
endowed by John D. Rockefeller and chartered in 1913 “to promote the well-being 
of mankind throughout the world” It is one of America’s oldest private foundations and 
one of the few with strong international interests. From the beginning, its work has been 
directed toward identifying and attacking at their source the underlying causes of 
human suffering and need. * Today, the Foundation offers grants and fellowships 
in three principal areas: international science-based development, the arts and humanities, 
and equa! opportunity. Within science-based development, the focus is on the developing 
world and emphases are on the global environment; on the agricultural, health, and popu- 
lation sciences; and on a very limited number of special African initiatives. The Foundation 
also has smaller grant programs in international security and U.S. school reform. * The 
Foundation concentrates its efforts on selected programs with well-defined goals, but tries 
to remain flexible by adjusting its course to reflect new needs and opportunities as they 
arise. In addition, the Foundation maintains the Bellagio Study and Conference Center in 
northern Italy for conferences of international scope and for residencies for artists and 
scholars. * The Foundation is administered by its president through a staff drawn from 
scholarly, scientific, and professional disciplines. An independent board of trustees, which 
meets four times a year, sets program guidelines and financial policy and approves all appro- 
priations. Information on how to apply for grants and fellowships begins on page 57. 
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Grants and 
Fellowships 1992 


International Science-Based 







Development Programs 
$55,281,510 
Arts and Humanities jcultural Sciences 
$14,079,614 \, 3 /$17,997,049 





$20,747,370 $13,770,600 
School Reform / \_Population Sciences 
$7.795,900 $12,059,911 
Other Interests and Initiatives _/ \_Gighal Ensironment 
$5,379,103 oe) 
International Security, African Initiatives 
International Philanthropy, $5,054,800 

Special Interests and 

Explorations, and Other 


This chart depicts — by program 
and division — the grants, appropriations, 
program-related investments 
and fellowships approved in 1992 
totalling $103,283,497, 


TWEN 
CHALLENGES 
EMERGE 


The 
President's 
Statement 


SERBIAN SOLDIER BEING HELD IN THE FORMER 
Yugoslavia for crimes that include rape and genocide described 
the Serbian operation there as ciscenje prostora — the cleansing of 
the region. “We were told that [it] must be a cleansed Serbian terri- 
tory... that all the Muslims there must be killed... . It was an order, 
and I simply did what I was told.” 

This year Los Angeles burned; stores were looted, and flames flickered across the city 

throughout the night. 

At the Foundation’s Conference Center in Bellagio, Italy, an Egyptian philoso- 
pher said to an American: “Why is the West’s version of modernity being used as a yard- 
stick to judge Islam? Implicit in the question whether Islam is capable of modernity or 
pluralism is an accusation - as if you were the prosecutors and we were the accused. . . . 
I know your civilization very well and your house is not in order.” 

In India, in Northern Ireland, in Cambodia, in Somalia, in Iraq, in Israel — in 
a score of places around the world — people are trapped by old hatreds and diverted in 
deadly conflicts. 

Who among us can say that they are engaged meaningfully in an attempt to 
forge the common enterprise? Who belongs to the common enterprise? 


A foundation like ours operates primarily on issues with long lead times. Bui 

when the magnetic field shifts, every direction must be reevaluated; every course 

must be reassessed, and some must be re-charted. 
When the freeze of the Cold War lifted, there emerged a much more violent and uncertain 
world than we had hoped to find. Regional conflicts bloody the globe, fueled by ethnic 
antagonisms whose taproots run deeper than many had understood. And then at the global 
Conference on Environment and Development at Rio de Janeiro this past summer, the world 
learned again how interdependent we have all become on this fragile planet, how common 
are our problems, how inadequate our present institutions are for dealing with them. 

We can see emerging now the twin challenges of the next era. The task before 
us can no longer be defined as a challenge to a single country, culture, or bioc. At issue is 
human viability on this planet. The challenges that lie at the heart of the common enter- 
prise are framed by these two questions: 

Can we find and pursue a path to sustainable development consistent with individual 
rights and a more equal sharing of ihe world’s resources? 
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INTERLOCKING 
TRIANGLE 


OF ISSUES 


Can we shape the institutions that will allow hostile communities to function together 
within a single global framework? 

The first is a matter of finding the technology, the ideas, and the institutions to 
let us attain a leveling off of the world’s population, and to generate enough energy and 
prow enough food in ways that less critically burden the environment. 

The second is a matter of searching out the ideas and institutions that will allow 
bitterly inimical groups to bend their energies to the first task rather than to war genocid- 
ally and with increasing access to weapons of mass destruction. 

The evolution of new ideas is common to both tasks. Ideas shape our institu- 
tional arrangements, our sense of what 1s possible, and our assumptions about how to 
respond to crisis. These “ideas” are generally more powerful over the long run than we 
realize. Keynes said it well: 

“.. the ideas of economists and politica! philosophers, both when they are 
right and when they are wrong, are more powerful than is commonly understood. Indeed, 
the world is ruled by litile else. Practical men, who believe themselves to be quite exempt 
from any intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of some defunct economist. Madmen 
in authority, who hear voices in the air, are distilling their frenzy from some academic serib- 
bler of a few years back. I am sure that the power of vested interests is vastly exaggerated 
compared with the gradual encroachment of ideas. Not, indeed, immediately, but after a 


‘certain interval . .. soon or late, it is ideas, not vested interests, which are dangerous for 


good or evil.” 
Who belongs to the common enterprise? To answer this question we need to 
agree on an “idea” of what the common enterprise is. 


Our growth in numbers and destructiveness is on some general collision course 

with the capacity of the planet to withstand us and feed us. That trajectory must 

be engaged and deflected. As Lewis Thomas said, we must move from being the 
subject of evolution and become its partners, not its victim, 

Let us look for a moment at the interlocking tnangle of issues that constitutes 
the core of the sustainable-development challenge: population, food, and energy. 

If we assume that the trend toward smaller desired family size associated with 
development will continue, then quality family planning and related health services made 
available on a voluntary basis to every man and woman in the world could help the world’s 
fertility rate to decline to the replacement rate of about 2.1 in two to three decades. This 
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in turn would mean that the world’s population would probably level off at about 10 billion 
by the second half of the twenty-first century. The alternative path — to continue at present 
fertility rates — probably means leveling off after the end of the twenty-first century at a 
number closer to 20 billion. 

The world community’s “idea” of how to approach this issue has been radically 
transformed over the past two decades by those concerned with basic individual rights and 
women’s reproductive health. To those who were concerned only with numbers, they have 
demonstrated convincingly that the only basis on which to move forward ts that of respect 
for the dignity, choice, and rights of the woman and the family; this is fundamental as a 
matter of right, and it is essential as a matter of practicality. No road can lead to a viable 
macro-outcome which respects human freedom unless it passes first through the microcosm 
of individual dignity, choice, responsibility for one’s actions, and control over one’s own 
body and future. This includes the number of children one chooses to have; the knowledge 
and tools to raise them so that they survive; one’s ability to be self-sufficient in terms of 
food; and one’s access to education and the means with which to escape disease. 

Within this philosophical framework, making available quality family planning 
and associated health services to those women around the world, but especially in Africa 
and Asia, who presently want but do not have access to such services could lead to a decline 
in the fertility rate over a decade to three from the present level of about four, or roughly 
half the distance we must ultimately travel. Helping women’s groups, developing countries, 
international donors, and nongovernmental organizations to work together and mobilize 
the human, financial, technical, and organizational resources to achieve this will be the 
major objective of the Foundation’s work in population im the years ahead. 

The world today produces about twice the amount of food it produced 30 years 
ago. The next 30 years will require more than another doubling if the lower population 
figure of about 10 billion is attained, and considerably more than doubling if it is not. But 
even the task of doubling global food production looks more difficult to achieve over the 
next 30 years than it proved to be over the past 30. 

To feed a world population of 10 billion at modest levels of nutrition will require 
in the neighborhood of four billion metric tons of grain-equivalent per year — roughly 
2 1/2 times the present level. But it will, im all hkelthood, have to be grown on roughly 
the same amount of arable land presently available. The logic of this situation means that 
increasing yield in environmentally sustainable ways must be the central preoccupation 
of those worrying about the planet’s largest and most basic industry — agriculture. An 
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important part of the Foundation’s work must now be to support the careful examination 
of all the alternatives to determine what approaches to this massive task look promising, 
for no one can presently discern a path that can take us to a doubling of annual food 
production in 25-30 years. 

The third leg of the triangle is energy. Energy is the key to development: more 
productive agriculture, industrial production, transportation and distribution, economic 
growth — all of these depend on energy im various forms to transform raw materials into 
value-added, income-generating goods, Energy ts the fuel which powers growth, and growth 
is needed to supply growing numbers of people with the minimum necessities of life, to 
increase the standard of living, and to increase equity. 

The challenge is to find an energy paradigm that can be relied upon to fuel 
this process in environmentally sound ways over the next three decades and that works 
for the South as well as for the North, While use of fossit fuels such as coal and oil will 
continue over the foreseeable future, virtually all experts agree that we cannot rely upon 
them as heavily as we have in the past. The new energy paradigm — the one to which the 
developed world will have to convert and the one which the developing world will have to 
espouse — will rely far more than the old on efficiency, renewable sources, and “clean” 
sources. The challenge is how to help guide this transition so as to maximize development, 
address questions of equitable access to energy as part of the development process, and 
minimize the environmental burden as energy consumption around the world grows. 

Each leg of this interlocking triangle — food, population, and energy — interacts 
with the others, though not always in obvious ways. For example, at some stages of devel- 
opment lower population growth may actually be accompanied by higher per capita energy 
consumption rates, such that a rapidly developing country with stabilizing population may 
consume more energy overall than a less rapidly developing country with rapidly increasing 
population. Similarly, producing more food requires more fertilizer; more fertilizer requires 
more energy; but more energy may tax the environment in ways that result in the loss of 
fertile land, and hence decrease the land’s ability to produce more food. 

This triad of issues constitutes a major, long-term agenda for the human race. 
It will engage, affect, and draw on the resources of every person in every corner of the 
globe. We are irreversibly committed by circumstance as a species to “managing” ourselves 
and our relationship with the planet; blunderimg along without a sense of direction, 
consequences, and limits will no longer work. And we are committed to doing this through 
tools of science and technology. Like a ship that has passed the point of no return in its 
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journey, we are now far beyond the point where it is possible to envision a future without 
rehance upon complex, interdependent, global patterns of technology for the production 
of food; we will almost certainly, as a species, engage in the widespread practice of contra- 
ception for as long as we continue to exist — that threshold, too, is one to which we can no 
longer turn back; and neither the vast agricultural and other productive enterprises upon 
which we are embarked, nor their-support systems of storage, transportation, and distri- 
bution can survive without a vast global system of energy generation. And the planet itself 
cannot support health and opportunity unless that system of energy generation and 
consumption is far more efficient than 1 is today and significantly more benign in its 
impact on land, air, water, and plant and marine life. The path to sustainable development 
will be science-based, 

Two critical influences which bear on this interlocking triangle need to be 
focused and strengthened if the world is to find the path to sustainable development: they 
are health and female education. Female education correlates highly with income growth 
and lower fertility rates. And the willingness of poor, rural families to send young girls 
to school depends in turn on productive farming that is less labor intensive than much 
that is now practiced in the poorer regions of Africa, Asia, and South America. Health 
also is associated with income growth and Jertility decline: a drop in infant mortality 
rates 1s a dramatic leading indicator of a subsequent decline in fertility rates, and 15 asso- 
ciated with increases in standard of living. Good health and education are themselves 
elements of an improved quality of life, which 1s, after all, the objective of development. 
The Foundation’s work in these two areas represents an effort to bring to bear these two 
powerful catalysts of change and self-improvement on situations where populations are 
struggling to undertake the transition from high to low fertility, the transition from 
low-yield to high-yield agriculture, and the transition from wasteful, “dirty” energy to 
efficient, clean energy. Population-based health care is one of those “ideas” that can power- 
fully affect the organization of medical training and research, the cost and therefore 
the terms of access to health care, and the way countries — whether rich or poor — allocate 
their health resources. 

At the global level, then, this is part of the common enterprise: to undertake the 
unimaginably difficult task of building a world with a higher standard of living, producing 
far more food, for a population - if we are lucky — twice as Jarge as today’s, based on 
systems of energy use and patterns of production which are benign enough to be sustained 
within a fragile biofilm that already shows alarming signs of strain and breakdown. 
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OVERCOMING 
HATRED AND 
CONFLICT 


Whe belongs to the common enterprise? How much of the roughly $25 trillion 
gross world product is devoted to it? Who among us can say that they are engaged mean- 
ingfully with part of their lives in an attempt to forge the common enterprise? 


I began this message by noting the rise of ethnic identity and chauvinism that 

has reemerged after the end of the Cold War. Are we moving toward a world 

with dozens of Bosnias? And in what ways, except in degree, are the divisions 
in Bosnia different from the ethnic fault lines which scar our own society? These questions 
raise the critical issue of whether the world community can establish the context and the 
conditions for sustainable development. In Somalia today there 1s no development. Mili- 
tarization and development are antagonists. Where hate and fear predominate over toler- 
ance, where communalism supplants cooperation, there will be little development. We face 
here another immense, perilous choice, different in character from the dilemmas sketched 
above. Here technology exacerbates the problem, but is not directly at issue. Here the 
choices are timeless and mythic rather than new; they are the results of our oldest, most 
ingrained characteristics, not the consequences of the last few hundred years of growth 
and industrialization. This is the choice between tolerance and hate, between mediated 
international limits and uncontrolled nationalism, between international conflict preven- 
tion and peacekeeping, on the one hand, and a world of communal violence and “ethnic 
cleansings” on the other. Development and conflict cannot generally occupy the same 
peographic space; they are pitted in fatal competition for the same limited resources — 
financial, human, and natural. 

To choose, finally, development over militarization; to acquire the understanding 
with which to accept and then to trust diversity; to embrace international arrangements 
which deter aggression and provide recourse for any community threatened with ethnic 
oppression — these tasks, also part of the common enterprise, He unavoidably ahead on the 
journey we must take if we are to live together on this planet. 


/ek, Blbauk 
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ENERGY KEY 
IN DEVELOPING 


WORLD EFFORT 


International Program 
to Support Science-Based 
Development 


HE MISSION OF THE FOUNDATION’S SCIENCE-BASED 
Development program 1s to help the developing world acquire and 
apply the knowledge and tools of modern science and technology in 
ways that are environmentally sound to increase people’s access to 
food, health, reproductive choice, education, and life’s other essentials. 


Dependable energy services make possible the comfortable lifestyles of the indus- 

trialized countries. On average, each of the 780 million citizens of 24 industri- 

alized countries annually consumes the energy equivalent of about 38 barrels of 
petroleum, which represents about half the world’s energy consumption. In less-developed 
countries average per capita energy consumption Is about one-tenth of this figure, with all 
that implies for how people live and die. 

The poorer countries, home to 4.2 billion people, need to increase energy 
services in order to foster economic development and improve hving conditions. But just 
to realize modest per capita growth rates in the next 25 years will require a tripling of 
current levels of energy services. With greater understanding of the environmental impli- 
cations of energy production and use — inchuding acid rain, air and water pollution, green- 
house gas emissions, and nuclear waste — the enormity of this challenge is becoming clear. 
in terms of capital, projected electricity needs in the less-developed countries, based on 
the conventional approach of increasing the supply of power, would require investment of 
about 31 trillion over the next decade — a virtual impossibility. 

A central thrust of the Foundation’s Global Environment initiative is to assist 
both the United States and developing countries that want to pursue an alternative path 
to meet future energy needs — a combination of private sector electricity generation; renew- 
able energy from biomass, solar, hydro, and geothermal resources; and energy efficiency 
in terms of more effictent lighting, refrigeration, industria] boilers, electric motors, manu- 
facturing processes, furnaces, transportation, and building design. 

The Foundation is supporting early-stage planning on projects based on this 
alternalive energy strategy in Brazil, China, Jamaica, and Zimbabwe, and the start-up 
activities of the International Energy Initiative (IED), a developing-world organization to 
foster and assist such efforts. In Zimbabwe, for example, IET and the government are using 
Foundation funds for development of a least-cost energy-service program that would include 
national action on four priorities: industrial energy efficiency, motor efficiency standards, 
efficient motor rewind practices, and increased efficiency of domestic hot water systems. 
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THE ENERGY 


FOUNDATION 


LEAD - AS IN 
LEADERSHIP FOR 


THE FUTURE 


Earlier in the year, a Foundation-supported mission - involving the Conservation Law 
Foundation, the Biomass Users Network, and IE] - estimated that a program along these 
lines could reduce electricity demand 20-40 percent from previously projected levels at 
approximately 25-50 percent of the cost of expanding supply. 


In the United States, the Energy Foundation this year made 38 grants totaling 

$4.6 million in six program areas: encouraging energy efficiency in transporta- 

tion and buildings, and by utilities and industry; promoting greater use of solar, 
wind, and other renewable sources of energy; and instituting associated training and educa- 
tion, and media and policy activities. 

Projects ranged from a systematic examination of the energy implications of the 
federal tax code to the development of standards for lighting, windows and other building 
products, and major appliances; and from the production and dissemination of innovative 
business management teaching materials dealing with environmental sustainability to estab- 
lishment of the Transportation Legal Task Force to build the lega! precedents and eviden- 
tiary record for transportation reform. 

The Energy Foundation was created and is jointly funded by the John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, the Pew Charitable Trusts, and, as a complement to 
the international thrust of its other environmental initiatives, the Rockefeller Foundation. 


A second round of individuals in an international program to create a cadre of 

professionals equipped to cope with environmental and development issues was 

selected this year in Brazil and the former Soviet republics — and their prede- 
cessors in the program entered the second and final year of training. First groups were 
selected and entered training m Indonesia, Mexico, and Nigeria; the Chinese and Indian 
components (the latter funded with the International Academy for the Environment in 
Geneva) plan to start their first groups in early 1993. 

Now known as LEAD - Leadership for Environment and Development — the 
program offers two-year study and structured experiences that will prepare the associates 
to collaborate across national boundaries in protecting shared global resources as well as 
in addressing development/environmental issues in their own countries. In the first year, the 
associates further their understanding of development/environmental dilemmas confronting 
the world, including the underlying relationships between human life and the rest of the bio- 
sphere. In the second year, emphasis is on identifymg and understanding practical measures 
that might be taken to promote sustainable development nationally and internationally. 

Upon completion of this regimen, which is accomplished during release time 
from their usual employment, the associates will become fellows and, through the LEAD 
electronic network being developed, continue to participate in a variety of research and 
other projects. 

Each national round, or class, has approximately 12-15 associates. Overall, most 
are between 30 and 45 years old. Men and women are represented about equally, and they 
come in equal measure from government, nongovernmental organizations, and a combi- 
nation of business, academia, and the media. 

LEAD is guided by an International Steering Committee, and each national 
component has a director and steering committee working through a host institution: in 
Brazil, the Brazilian Association for Leadership and Development; in China, Beijing 
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University; in India, the Tata Energy Research Institute; in Indonesia, the State Mimistry 
for the Environment and Population; in Mexico, El] Colégio de México; and in Nigeria, 


the Foundation for Environmental Development and Education. 


Other appropriations this year, in the Agricultural Sciences division, will under- 

write two, quite different, new programs in Mexico and Thailand — both aimed 

at helping scientists and farmers collaborate to manage more effectively their 
countries’ natural resources for agriculture. 

In Mexico's tropics, smallholders in the low-rainfall hills and forest-fringe areas 
use relatively unproductive farming methods that, besides causing soil erosion and 
disrupting watersheds, can accommodate a steady population increase only at the cost of 
further encroachment on forested land. Teams of scientists, smallhold farmers, and repre- 
sentatives of nongovernmental organizations active in this area will use Foundation funds 
to identify local projects capable of developing sustamable, more productive farming systems 
and to share this know-how widely among the region’s farmers. The effort is also linked, 
through some of the program's organizers, to the Foundation’s LEAD program in Mexico. 

In northern Thailand, paralleling conditions elsewhere in Southeast Asia, the 
combination of population pressure and scarcity of good farm land at lower elevations is 
sieadily increasing highland farming, resulting in deforestation, degradation of watersheds, 
soil erosion, and depletion of soil nutrients. Building on cooperation between faculty 
members, farmers, and community organizations in this area, Chiang Mai University is 
using Foundation funds to develop a research and gradwate-training program focused on 
highland natural-resources management to match its internationally known work with 
applied lowland farming systems. Following a trial period of the new curriculum with Thai 
students, the program will be opened to students from the Philippines, Indonesia, China, 
and the region’s other countries, with instruction then provided in English. 


Mounting economic and population pressures force greater numbers of fami- 

lies in less-developed countries to live and work in regions that had been sparsely 

inhabited and are charactenzed by poor sanitation and inadequate supplies of 
potable waiter. These relocations produce significant public health problems, for environ- 
mental stresses and degradation are linked to the growing incidence of such communicable 
diseases as dengue, malaria, typhoid fever, cholera, and yellow fever; acuie respiratory 
infections, pneumonia, and tuberculosis; and such other health problems as diarrhea] 
disease, schistosomiasis, trypanosomiasis, and heavy metal] toxicity. 

An appropriation this year will underwrite a major investigation in Brazil's Amazon 
region to determine more precisely the dynamic relationships between health and human 
encroachment and other changes in tropical forest habitats. The program has four goals: 

¢ to develop measures for assessing the carrying capacity in the Amazon Basin that 
take into full account the interrelationships among migration, land use, and human health; 

* to implement model agroforestry and forest-regeneration programs that are 
compatible with human health promotion and economic viability; 

* to implement a malaria-controi strategy in the western Amazon that is compat- 
ible with high population mobility and ecological transformation of frontier settlements; 

* and to train a group of Brazilian scholars/policy activists in tropical forest 
ecology, tropical public health, and social, economic, and public policy as it pertains to 
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APPLYING 
BIOTECHNOLOGY TO 
AGRICULTURE 


governmental and corporate decisions about land utilization and management in the 
Amazon Basin. 


The Foundation’s agricultural biotechnology program seeks to balance an mdus- 

trialized-world advantage by sponsoring research on tropical] crops that 

advanced laboratories would not otherwise undertake. Also, by supporting 
training opportunities in these labs for young scientists from the developing world and by 
providing other support encouraging technology transfer, the Foundation is helping the 
developing world increase its capacity to use agricultural biotechnology. 

The value of the scientific network created by this program has been under- 
scored by the development of techniques that make it possible to create rice varieties with 
durable, long-term resistance to blast fungus, one of the most widespread and damaging 
disease-producing organisms of cultivated rice. 

Plant breeders had previously identified more than 30 rice genes that impart 
resistance, but the resultant new rice varieties were overwhelmed by the blast fungus almost 
as soon as farmers began using them widely. It appeared that the deadly organism had an 
almost uncanny ability to mutate and overcome the rice plant’s natural resistance. But 
scientists, using new molecular techniques to analyze the blast fungus, have learned that it 
has a number of distinct genetic lines in each region of the world. Now other scientists, 
guided by genetic maps, can breed rice varieties with gene combinations that are resistant 
to the specific lines of blast prevalent in a given region. 

This work was carried out by scientists in the Foundation’s rice biotechnology 
network — at Cornell and Purdue universities, the Centro Internacional de Agricultura 
Tropica in Colombia, and the International Rice Research Institute in the Philippines with 
the cooperation and assistance of colleagues throughout the world. 

While the Foundation’s funding is mainly focused on rice - more than $40 
million appropriated over the past eight years — support has also been provided for research 
projects and fellowships dealing with other crops important in the developing world. Two 
of these are sorghum and millet, which are often the major staples of people in Somalia 
and the other semi-arid tropical countries of Africa and Asia. An international network 
for exchanging information about molecular research on these two crops and encouraging 
links between molecular biologists and plant breeders working with sorghum and millet 
around the world has been formed following a meeting that the Foundation co-sponsored 
last year with the British Overseas Development Administration at the Foundation’s 
Bellagio Conference Center. 

A Foundation appropriation this year continues sorghum and millet research at 
US. institutions in the network and provides postdoctoral fellowships enabling developing- 
country scientists to participate in the research and transfer new technologies to their home 
institutions. These studies include efforts to increase drought tolerance and insect and 
disease resistance for both crops, and to develop a way for millet farmers to reduce their 
dependence on commercial seed by producing their own higher-yielding hybrid seed. 

Dr. Nevin Young of the University of Minnesota — with Foundation support 
that included postdoctoral fellowships for scientists from crop-breeding institutions in 
Nigeria, the Philippines, and India - has developed a molecular genetic map for the plant 
genus Vigna. This map is now being used to tag and follow the inheritance of important 
genes in cowpeas and mung beans, major legume crops of the tropics. Through continued 
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collaboration among the postdoctoral scientists at their home institutions, and with the 
scientists at the international agricultural research centers responsible for these crops, the 
Vigna genome-mapping technology is being transferred to and incorporated into practical 


cowpea and mung bean improvement programs. 


Several international agencies, including the Foundation, are helping developing 

countries both to obtain genetic-engineering technologies and products and to 

utilize these safely and effectively. Most of the recipients function responsibly 
and wish to abide by safeguards designed to ensure that societal and economic benefits are 
maximized while possible hazards — to the environment, agriculture, and public health — 
are minimized. But many countries lack the breadth of scientific expertise for carrying out 
careful assessments of risk that should precede any release of genetically engineered organ- 
isms into the environment. 

Accordingly, a joint grant this year from the Foundation’s divisions of Agricul- 
tural Sciences and of Arts and Humanities is helping to establish an international commis- 
sion to which developing countries can apply for advice on the risks and benefits associated 
with such releases. A range of ethical, social, and cultural — as well as scientific — exper- 
tise and concerns will be represented on this commission, which is being organized by the 
Stockholm Environment Institute, in Stockholm. This work complements efforts by four 
United Nations agencies seeking to develop an international code of conduct for biosafety, 
and follows on earlier Foundation work in ihis area, including a joint program with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture helping developing countries to identify and establish 
appropriate plant biotechnology regulation. 


Indonesia, the world’s largest importer of rice between 1970 and 1985, is now 

nearly self-sufficient in rice production. Yields increased almost twofold between 

the early 1970s and the late 19803 - to 4.1 tons of rice per hectare (2.3 acres). 
Much of the increase is traceable to acceptance of new rice varieties. 

A Foundation-funded, village-level study of the “Green Revolution” in 
Indonesia reported this year that irrigation, not farm size or land tenure, correlated with 
farmers’ adoption of new rice varieties. And where farmers grew the new varieties, they 
not only greatly increased yield, but also used more hired labor, thus increasing the earn- 
ings of the landless. 

In villages where most of the rice is the upland type, grown without standing 
water, most farmers continued to grow pre-“Green Revolution” varieties, which have 
considerably lower yields. Contrary to expectations, however, wages im those areas also 
increased — apparently because of emigration of the landless in response to opportunities 
elsewhere -- so that upland farmers were able to maintain their mcomes almost at the level 
of farmers who were growing the new varieties. 


Communicable diseases, reproductive health problems, and malnutrition 

continue to account for most of the sickness and death in sub-Saharan Africa. 

But national public health systems are unable to mount essential preventive 
programs because of a shortage of upper-level staff. With graduate public health training 
unavailable in southern Africa, candidates for managerial positions must go abroad 
for training, 
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Zimbabwe will be the pilot site for the Foundation’s new “Public Health Schools 
Without Wails” initiative testing the concept of field-based training for senior public health 
officers. The essential] concept is a two-year, degree-granting curriculum that stresses the 
competencies required for solving on-site problems. This is accomplished through appren- 
ticeships supervised by the Ministry of Health in cooperation with the University of 
Zimbabwe Department of Community Medicine and International Clinical Epidemiology 
Network unit, with assistance from visiting public health faculty. 

Priorities for field work are (1) maternal and child health, including family plan- 
ning, nutrition, immunization, diarrheal and respiratory diseases, and maternal mortality; 
(2) communicable diseases, especially AEDS and other sexually transmitted diseases, tuber- 
culosis, and malaria; and (3) environmental and occupational illnesses. 

The first group of trainees will consist of approximately six mid-career health 
officers nominated by the Ministry. They will receive full salaries while they are in training: 


after receiving their public health degrees, they are to be assigned to provincial-level super- af amr oF lives , 
* +o : 1 oe thal potentially cou 
Visory positions in the Ministry. be saved annually if 


the unmet demand for 
contraceptive services 
by 100 million 


PARTNERSHIP Another appropriation this year will assist the Partnership for Child Develop- women, warkiwide 
FOR CHILD ment, a three-year initiative in which a number of developing countries will Nas salistiod 
DEVELGPMENT select areas where parasttic worms and malnutrition are endemic and test the ‘at aiinens 
feasibility and cost effectiveness of having teachers routinely give their students medica- 
tions and vitamins to eliminate worms and combat poor nutrition. B.0 3 
The initiative builds on two new anthelmintic drugs that have been shown to 4 
eliminate most major worm species; are safe; and without prior diagnostic testing, can be * 4 
administered outside the medical setting in repeated single oral doses. 4.0 
The Partnership, which was created during a 199] meeting at the Foundation’s ° 
Bellagio Conference Center, brings together a variety of health and educational institu- ° : 
tions and organizations, developing countries, and such other donor groups asthe U.N. , j 
Development Programme, the World Health Organization, and the Edna McConnell Clark infant Maternal 


and James $5. McDonnell foundations. An independent group will monitor the scientific 


ba ] 
validity of the technical aspects of the initiative, provide quality-control testing, and review = “amané— WAM 


for demand for 
key data analyses. : erie see esees 
i weaned mel 
NEW OBJECTIVE _ Helping to mobilize the necessary resources for responding to the unmet demand 
ADOPTED for contraception in the developmg world was adopted at year-end as a new, 
FOR POPULATION central objective of the Foundation’s Population Sciences division, It builds on 


SCIENCES a long-standing commitment to advancing the dignity and rights of individuals to make 
their own reproductive choices. 

Analysis indicates that family planning and reproductive health services that 
would enable individual women and families to satisfy their own reproductive goals would 
make major headway toward achieving replacement fertility on a global scale and, at the 
same time, improve the health status — indeed the very survival - of millions of women and 
children (see chart on this page}. 

Today, approximately $4.5 billion is spent on population activities in the devel- 
oping world - donor agencies contribute slightly under $1 billion and the rest 1s provided 
by developing-country governments, nongovernmental organizations, and individual users 
of services. The annual cost of providing services at a level sufficient to satisfy the unmet 
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demand for contraception and related reproductive health care by the year 2000 jis esti- 
mated to be about double current expenditures, or some $9-10 billion a year. 

If this target is met, estimates indicate that world population will stabilize at 
10-12 billion during the next century. As the chart on this page indicates, if the resources 
and service gap continues to go unmet, stabilization won’t occur until sometime in the 
twenty-second century — at 15-20 billion people. 

Demographic estimates of unmet demand for contraception in the developing 
world vary from 100 million to 300 million people. If 100 million were to begin using effec- 
tive contraception, the average number of children per family would drop immediately to 
about 2.8 — one less child than at present — and the rate of contraceptive use would increase 
to 64 percent from today’s 51 percent. Replacement-level fertility of 2.1 children per family 
on average will not occur until desired family size falls stil! further as a consequence of 
rising incomes, literacy, urbanization, and health status. 

Unquestionably, there is a strong relationship between contraceptive use, fertility, 
and a couniry’s level of development, especially in terms of low infant mortality and high 
rates of female education. For example, increased voluntary family-planning services alone 
are likely to continue producing important demographic results in most of Latin America, 
where development indicators are relatively strong. In Africa it appears that desired family 
size 18 likely to fall more slowly. Even so, unmet demand is rising in less-developed regions 
like Africa, suggesting an imcipient desire to limit fertility m an environment of scarce 
family-planning services. Here, too, an important program complement 1s the Foundation’s 
ongoing efforts to help that continent’s countries to increase female school enrollment. 

Data from experimental projects in Taiwan, Bangladesh, Kenya, and other devei- 
oping countries have shown conclusively that when acceptable, voluntary family-planning 
services are offered, even in very adverse socioeconomic settings, people make very substan- 
tial use of them. The subsequent success of national programs in these countries reinforces 
these findings. The major conclusion: the quality and cultural compatibility of family-plan- 
ning services, in addition to their mere availability, is crucial. 

In the coming months, the Foundation’s Population Sciences effort will be reori- 
ented to mobilize resources: to satisfy unmet demand in the developing world with quality, 
culturally appropriate family planning and reproductive health services, especially for 
adolescents; and to develop safer, more effective contraceptives. 


Start-up support was provided for the Forum for African Women Education- 

alists, which was organized this year by 25 women cabinet ministers, university 

vice chancellors, and other senior educators and officials from 19 sub-Saharan 
countries. Drawing on their experience in positions responsible for the formulation and 
implementation of educational policy in their countries, and on experience from the earlier, 
formative years of their careers, the members will promote greater female participation 
as students, teachers, administrators, and policymakers in and for their nations’ schools. 
They will also serve as informed regional advocates with international donor groups. 
In one of its first ventures, members of the Forum will work with the African Academy of 
Science in a project to identify local educational innovations that offer lessons that could 
be adapted to improve national educational strategies. 

Funds were also provided under the African Initiatives’ South Africa program 
to Johannesburg's Market Theatre for extending its educational and outreach activities into 
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HE ARTS AND HUMANITIES DIVISION ENCOURAGES 
creative artists and humanities scholars whose work can advance 
international and intercultural understanding, This is done through 
support for activities extending international] and intercultural schol- 
arship and increasing artistic experimentation across cultures. 


The diviston, expanding on its mission to advance international and inter- 

cultural understanding, 1s engaged in a broad exploration of how independent 

cultural institutions in the developing world can help to foster and support 
societal pluralism, tolerance, and democracy. 

The first steps in this “civil society” exploration followed naturally from the 
internationalization of the arts and humanities program occurring over the past several 
years, together with the Foundation’s more than seven decades of experience in other fields 
in the developing world. Among the questions raised: given this accumulated experience, 
what could the Foundation bring to an increasingly global conversation about the resilience 
of societies needing a better capacity to manage change? And more specifically, how can 
the arts and humanities help to bridge the currents of incomprehension, inflexibility, and 
even hostility that seem to flow parallel to the global trend toward democracy? 

In such an exploration, one quickly comes to the matter of values associated 
with the exchange of ideas and the open expression of differences. The Foundation’s inten- 
tion in this respect, however, is not to try to recast other societies in some preconceived 
mold; on the contrary, the guiding principle is to work only in places where internal 
processes of questioning and change already exist. 


The opening to democracy that is occurring in many African nations creates a 

corresponding opportunity for the reemergence and reinvigoration of indepen- 

dent institutions that can reinforce this change. Cultural institutions as well as 
nongovernmental organizations, cooperatives, trade unions, and religious groups - 
which have had their vitality stunted during periods of repression — are beginning to revive 
as vehicles of pluralistic expression. 

There are museums in every sub-Saharan country, but in addition to struggling 
with insufficient funding, inadequate facilities, and shortages of personnel, they have been 
oriented more toward preservation of the past than envisioning their roles for the future. 
Many African museum professionals, however, are increasingly aware of the challenge they 
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face in modifying their institutions’ practices to address the needs of their changing, often- 
democratizing societies. As one recently phrased it: “African museums can no longer 
be content to limit their functions to conservation and to the past, removed from the daily 
problems of the community. They must become active partners in dealing with the crucial 
problems of the times . . . encouraging criticism, debate, awareness, and participation in 
the problems which undermine the communities.” 

Building on a number of meetings and exchanges with African museum profes- 
sionals over the previous year, and complementing a major effort begun last year to 
strengthen African publishing, the first appropriation in a new African museum Initiative 
will support a number of regional, framework-building activities to foster the forward- 
looking new directions. Among the first projects, for example, is a new Southern Africa 
museum association effort to train museum educators who can create links between their 


institutions and their communities. 


In Latin America as in the United States, artists working in contemporary 

performance formats often challenge official institutional structures as well as 

artistic traditions. As commentators on both the arts world and the larger 
community, these artists play an invaluable role as the conscience of society. They char- 
acteristically work in relative isolation, however, due to the vastness of the continent, the 
high cost of air travel, and other economic factors. This limits markets for artistic work 
as well as inhibits artistic cross-ferttlization. 

In 1991, with Foundation support, performing arts presenters and producers 
from 15 cities in nine countries - Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela — met and formed a network designed to promote artistic 
and educational exchanges in the fields of contemporary theater, dance, performance art, 
and music. Positive results began immediately — the Colombian representative in the 
network, a festival organizer, booked a number of artists from other countries whose work 
he saw on videotape during the first planning meeting. 

A Foundation appropriation this year will support further development of the 
network -— La Red Latinoamericana de Productores Independientes de Arte Contempo- 
raneo. Priority is being given to identifying and recruiting additional members in Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Uruguay, and the Caribbean. 


The U.S.-Mexico Fund for Culture (El Fideicomiso para la Cultura 

Mexico/USA) awarded its first round of grants in the performing arts, museum 

and visual arts, libraries, publishing and translation, the media arts, and cultural 
studies. The 36 projects funded totaled $778,575 and include a radio project about the 
immigration of workers from Puebla to New York, the creation of an historical opera, and 
a library conservation exchange. The Fund, created in 1991, has its offices in Mexico City 
and is co-sponsored by the Foundation, Mexico’s National Council for Culture and the 
Arts, and the Bancomer Foundation, also in Mexico. 


six U.S. universities and three programs in Latin America were added to the 
roster of sites in the Foundation’s Resident Humanities Fellowship Program to 


advance scholarship that illuminates international and intercultural issues and 
to strengthen institutional sites where such scholarship is sustained. 
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Since 1983 the program has supported 326 fellows at 55 host institutions selected 
on a competitive basis; tt is the Foundation’s central means for supporting scholarship in 
the various humanities disciplines. Thirty-one programs will be participating next year, 
including the nine new ones. The latter include a research program on the history of the 
Mexico-U.S. border region and a comparative study program of cultural identity, national 
identity, and nationalism among various groups of Mexicans and Americans of Mexican 
descent, at Colegio de la Frontera Norte in Tijuana, Mexico, and a research program on 
US. history at the Instituto de Investigaciones Dr. Jose Maria Luis Mora in Mexico City. 

The new U.S. sites are: the Center for Lesbian and Gay Studies at City Univer- 
sity of New York; a program connecting studies of science and technology with concerns 
about equity, justice, and the global environment at Corneil University; the Center for 
Puerto Rican Siudies at Hunter College; the Program in Legal Humanities at Stanford 
University; a program on Afro-American identity and cultural diversity in the Americas 
at the University of Florida; and a program on “African Peoples in the Industrial Age” at 
the University of Michigan. 


National Video Resources, created as a Foundation project in 1990 to increase 

public access to outstanding cultural, educational, and documentary film and 

video materials, became a free-standing, nonprofit organization in July. It will 
continue to employ grants, consultants, and its own staff to provide technical assistance, 
initiate and disseminate the results of market research and other studies for the field, build 
distribution models for possible replication, and undertake audience development projects. 
Ht funded 25 projects in 1992 with grants totaling $307,631. One project this year resulted 
In an agreement with 16 film archives for a separate and lower rate for the right to use their 
film footage in educational, documentary, and informational programs for the home video 
market - previously a financial barrier for most independent filmmakers. The award- 
winning television series “Eyes on the Prize.’ which includes over 100,000 feet of archival 
footage on the U.S. civil-rights movement, was one of the first works to benefit from the 
new rates and be offered on videocassettes for home use; other series include “The Great 
Depression,” “The Liberators.” and “Count Basie.” 


A number of other major, ongoing initiatives recejved support this year, 

inchiding the following competitive programs: 

+ Grants were made in support of 17 festivals in 13 U.S, cities to explore the 
range of this country’s cultural expression and to help bring artists, particularly from the 
developing world, to participate. (Recipients listed on page 89) 

* The Multi-Arts Production Fund, the principal means by which the Founda- 
tion supports the creation of new international and mntercultural works in the performing 
arts, assisted 29 projects in 10 states and one in London. (Projects listed on page 90) 

* The Fund for U.S. Artists at International Festivals and Exhibitions, co-spon- 
sored with the Pew Charitable Trusts, the U.S. Information Agency, and the National 
Endowment for the Arts, made 164 grants enabling U.S, performing and visual artists to 
participate in festivals and exhibitions in over 30 countries, including first-time appear- 
ances by Americans in major visual arts exhibitions in Turkey, Egypt, and Senegal. 

* Artists’ Projects: Regional Initiative, jointly funded with the Andy Warhol 
Foundation for the Visual Arts and the National Endowment for the Arts, supports 
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emerging and lesser-known artists tn the creation of innovative work and helps them to 
reach new audiences through arts organizations in their own regions of the country. This 
year, 14 grants were made to arts organizations and these funds, in turn, were awarded 
competitively to individual artists or groups of collaborating artists for 162 specific projects. 
{Recipients listed on page 88) 

¢ Thirteen museums received support enabling them to create imaginative exhi- 
bitions of non-Western and American minority cultures, (Projects listed on page 86} 

¢ Twenty film and video artists — from Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and the United 
States — were selected to receive Intercultural Film/Video Fellowships. This initiative, begun 
in 1986 and co-funded since 1991 with the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Founda- 
tion, assists individuals creating documentary, dramatic, and multi-media projects exploring 
and illuminating various aspects of cultural diversity. The fellows’ projects this year range 
from a feature-length narrative film about the romantic relationship between a single white 
father and a troubled Asian-American youth in a small California town to a documentary, 
City of Fragrant Heart, set in Veracruz, Mexico, and using archival footage shot in the 
1930s; and from a narrative feature film portraying the daily life of the Palestinians living 
in Israel today to an hour-long documentary examining how the mass media influence and 
affect people of color in America. 
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HE FOUNDATION’S EQUAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
follows a two-pronged approach to promote the full participation of 
minorities in American Jife: protecting basic civil rights and — the 
larger of the two efforts — understanding and attacking persistent 
urban poverty. 


This year the staff and board opened an exploration for new strategies to help 

nunorivies in mner cities achieve greater economic self-sufficiency. Thanks in no 

small measure to earlier investments by this and other foundations, a good deal 
is Known today about the primary factors contributing to persistent urban poverty: 
economic marginalization, social dysfunction and decay, discrimination, inadequate devel- 
opment and education, and meager income supports. And the picture is grim. 

Long-standing educational and employment discrimination have ensured that 
minorities make up a disproportionate share of this country’s marginally skilled and 
unskilled work force, and the American economy is now restructuring in ways that place 
them in increasing peril. For economic growth alone is no longer sufficient to solve the 
income and employment problems of the poor, especially for those who are minorities living 
in our largest cities where poverty persisted through the 1980s despite robust expansion in 
the number of jobs, 

Corporations today are downsizing, and good jobs — those with decent pay, 
benefits, and reasonable stability — are being lost to technological change or have been 
“emigrating” from cities to suburbs and to other countries. College-educated people who 
can’t get decent jobs are moving down the job ladder, thus squeezing out those with less 
traming. Industries hke construchon and manufacturing that have traditionally provided 
good jobs for unskilled workers are experiencing sluggish growth, no growth, or outright 
contraction. And Latinos and blacks are concentrated in those sectors that are expected 
to suffer slow growth, low wages, and high unemployment in the future, 

Between 1979 and 1990, the proportion of full-time, year-round workers who 
earned Jess than $12,195 — the poverty-level wage for a family of four — increased from 12.1 
percent to 18 percent. In 1990, that amounted to 14.4 million workers. The decline in income 
has been especially pronounced for men. The fact - and the perception among young 
minority men — is that the income they can make from these jobs 1s insufficient to start or 
sustain a family. For single mothers who are poor, it simply doesn’t pay financially to leave 
public assistance for work. 
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The Foundation’s self-sufficiency exploration is being pursued along the lines 
of three central questions: 

* How can families caught in persistent poverty, and their communities and 
schools, provide their children with the academic and social development needed to func- 
tion successfully as citizens and in the labor force (challenges being addressed in part 
through the Foundation’s Schoot Reform program)? 

¢ With the increasing inability of the labor market to absorb the marginally 
skilled and unskilled, what’s to be done if society nonetheless expects people to work? 

* And even if the unskilled and marginally skilled manage to find work, what 
can be done to assure that their jobs pay enough to induce them to work and to enable 
them to provide a decent standard of living for their families? 

At mid-year, the Los Angeles uprising added impetus to this exploration by again 
reminding the entire country of the terrible future that awaits continued failure to overcome 
racial divisions and the economic inequities that result from, and reinforce, these divisions. 


Parallel with the division’s exploration of self-sufficiency strategies for combat- 

ting persistent urban poverty, projects with a labor-market focus are receiving 

special emphasis within the Foundation-supported Community Planning and 
Action Program sites in Boston, Cleveland, Denver, Oakland, San Antonio, and Wash- 
ington. For example: 

* Staff and expertise provided by the Washington, D.C. project have helped a 
special commission's assessment of the district's vocational education system, which includes 
proposals for substantially reorienting career education. 

* The Cleveland project’s main focus has been research and analysis, as well as 
staffing for a Cleveland Foundation-appointed Commission on Poverty’s master plan and 
timetable for targeted neighborhood revitalization, including investment and economic 
development, whose implementation will be assisted by a special $1 .5-milhon federal grant 
appropriated this year by Congress. 

* The Denver project has sparked formation of the Health Employment Collab- 
orative, a partnership of local health care training agencies, employment agencies, and 
health care employers, which has already secured a commitment from a major health care 
employer to hire residents from minority and low-income communities in a new facility, 

* The San Antonio project has acted as broker enabling a local industry effort 
to use the employment-training model developed and tested in San Jose, California, with 
support under the Foundation’s Minority Female Parent Program. 

* The Urban Strategies Council -— the Oakland project — has monitored the 
county’s GAIN (welfare-to-work) program to assure strategic targeting in areas of concen- 
trated poverty; access to high-quality child development services and transitional supports; 
and effective job training. 

* And several of the projects have taken a lead role in coordinating local educa- 
tional campaigns about the availability of the federal Earned Income Tax Credit. 


The Foundation provided the final year of support for a five-year program 
at the Social Science Research Council (SSRC) designed to stimulate inter- 


disciplinary research on the origins and persistence of concentrated urban 
poverty in the United States and to create a cadre of young scholars that can further 
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advance the state of knowledge about the urban underclass. 

This endeavor is directed by a committee of distinguished scholars functioning 
through interdisciplinary working groups that have been sponsoring conferences and work- 
shops and commissioning studies in four relevant areas: (1) the dynamics of the labor market; 
(2) the social ecology of drugs and crime; (3) the relationship between family and individual 
processes and very poor neighborhoods; and (4) the historical origins of the underclass, 

When the Foundation asked the SSRC to mount this effort, there were only four 
major academic centers of research on poverty issues in this country, and only 36 of 250 
students completing dissertations in relevant areas between 1980 and 1986 described their 
research as being concerned with the urban underclass. Since 1988, SSRC has awarded 
70 undergraduate assistantships, 35 slots in summer dissertation workshops, 23 disserta- 
tion awards, and 15 postdoctoral fellowships, Today there is a community of over 100 senior 
scholars, and as many young scholars, doing research at more than 60 universities. The 
intelectual output to date includes 16 research studies, 26 commissioned papers, 45 research 
articles, and an urban underclass database containing over 6,000 social, economic, demo- 
graphic, and health indicators that has been used already by the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development in preparing a major report to the President on 
national urban policy. 


The National Community Development Initiative (NCDI}, which began oper- 

ation last year with the support of a consortium of donors, 1s working through 

the Local [Initiatives Support Corporation and The Enterprise Foundation with 
100 Community Development Corporations (CDs) in 20 of the country’s major cities. 

NCDIPs core grants and loans totalling $63 million are expected to attract an 
additional $500 million over a five-year period from other public and private sources, and 
by year-end, NCDI funds and more than $100 million from other sources were already 
helping to finance 2,000-plus housing units in various stages of development. 

NCDI’s mission is to accelerate the pace and advance the scale of activity 
across the country by CDCs, and although multi-family low-income housing is the prin- 
cipal focus of this effort, a variety of other activities are being assisted to strengthen CDCs. 
For example: 

¢In New York City where CDCs are well established, NCDI is helping to create 
child care facilities and programs for about 900 children from low-income families. 

¢ And in Chicago, a unique pilot project creating a secondary market for low- 
income housing mortgages involving CDCs and the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corpo- 
ration completed its first transaction - $5 million in loans from the Harris Bank in Chicago. 
This transaction was launched through the Local Initiatives Managed Assets Corporation, 
with assistance from the Ford Foundation, to increase the flow of long-term fixed-rate 
mortgages from banks into community development multi-family housing projects. 

In a complementary effort to NCDI, the Foundation also jomed with the Pew 
Charitable Trusts, the Lilly Endowment, and the New York Community Trust in supporting 
a major study of the socia] and behavioral effects produced by a selected group of CDCs 
in the low-income neighborhoods where they operate. The project 1s a pioneering effort 
under the auspices of the New Schooi for Social Research, which will build on case studies 
of 12 CDCs with reputations for producing social as well as physical revitalization in their 


low-income service areas. 
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BASIC RIGHTS 
PROGRAM 


REAFFIRMED 


In 1992 the Foundation reaffirmed its commitment to programs under the Equal 

Opportunity division’s guideline promoting the full participation of minorities 

in American life by assuring their rights “through legal, public policy and elec- 
toral processes.” This action followed a full-scale program review under the direction of 
Professor Charles R. Lawrence III of the Stanford University Law School, whose report 
noted that the United States in the next century would become a nation with no majority 
population and challenged the Foundation to help the country transform the protection 
of minority rights inte a quest for universal rights for ajl Americans. 

“The effect of literally becoming a nation of minorities, like the effect of seeing 
the first pictures of Earth taken from the moon, may radically alter our conceptions of 
ourselves and, eventually, our behavior toward each other,” he wrote. “The question is 
whether that will be a time of equal citizenship in a multi-cultural society, or of divisive- 
ness and continuing discrimination directed against historically victimized ethnic groups.” 

Key among the constructive forces, he believes, are pragmatic advocates of basic 
rights whom the Foundation would assist to employ, increasingly, their skills to “articulate 
shared interests and forge common cause with others, in order to create the political will 
to renegotiate the social contract.” 

Over the past five years, the Equal Opportunity division has expended approx- 
imately 20 percent of its funds — just over $14 million — in support of activities within the 
basic rights guideline: (1) public policy analysis; (2) efforts promoting equitable redistricting 
following the 1990 census; and (3) the work of a selected panel of major civil rights liti- 
gating and advocacy groups. This last encompassed continuing support for the NAACP 
Special Contributions Fund and the Human Rights Project of the Native American Rights 
Fund, and stabilization support for the American Civil Liberties Union Foundation, the 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, the Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, and the Puerto 
Rican Legal Defense and Education Fund. 
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HE FOUNDATION’S SCHOOL REFORM PROGRAM 

is designed to improve public education for urban children from poor 

families who are at risk of failure or dropping out because of prob- 

lems associated with the widening chasm between schools and the 

cultures of children raised outside society’s mainstream. 

The program has three principal strategies: helping school systems 
(1} change the way their schools are organized and managed through the School Develop- 
ment Program pioneered by Dr. James Comer of Yale University; (2) reform curriculum 
and instruction — Jargely in language arts, literature, the arts, and history — through a 
national student-assessment demonstration project and the national Collaboratives for 
Humanities and Arts Teaching; and (3} modernize educator training and development. 


In 1992, the Foundation widened its curriculum and instructional focus by 

joining a consortium of funders supporting The College Board’s Equity 2000 

initiative. This program is in its second year of providing students in six predom- 
inantly minority, urban school districts with challenging mathematics curricula and aca- 
demic enrichment activities — in the middle- and high-school grades — designed to improve 
the students’ prospects for college enrollment and/or employment. 

The importance of mastering elementary- and secondary-school mathematics — 
in terms of work-force participation as well as preparation for college education — is recog- 
nized by industry and the educational community alike. And this comes at a time when math- 
ematics curricula and teaching are undergoing major change, and poor and minority students 
are enrolled in advanced math classes in significantly lower proportions than other students. 

Under Equity 2000, aif students are enrolled in advanced math classes, such as 
pre-algebra, algebra, and geometry. And the school districts and teachers are challenged 
to emphasize the student’s ability to explore, to reason logically, and to use a variety of 
mathematical methods effectively to solve practical, real-world problems (see page 97 for 
an example of how reasoning can be encouraged rather than relying on the traditional 
approach of repetitive computation and rote application of rules and procedures). 

In so doing, this six-year, $27.9-million initiative seeks to determine whether 
it is possible and what it will take to lift at-risk students, district-wide, out of lower- 
track math classes and enable them to complete advanced math courses. Other funders 
include the DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund, the Ford Foundation, and the National 
Science Foundation. 
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At year-end, more than 200 schools from 22 participating school districts and 

three state initiatives were in the process of implementing Dr. Comer’s School 

Development Program (SDP). This tested approach to reforming schools serving 
at-risk children stresses children’s psychological preparation for school and collaboration 
of school staff and parents in children’s academic and social development. 

In addition to school-based team training for parents and staff that 1s under 
way at all the sites, Comer Project staff at Yale University prepared 200 more teachers, 
principals, and other professionals who have been designated by their participating districts 
and states to expand and manage the school-based team tratning. This included 50 prin- 
cipals from participating schools who took part m a four-day workshop further preparing 
them for their roles as agents for educational change. And 75 educators from 12 of the sites 
participated in a similar institute on building effective school-university partnerships. 

“For Children’s Sake?’ a 14-part, how-to video series and manual on SDP theory 
and implementation, went on sale this year. By taking the viewer into SDP schools to explain 
and demonstrate school planning and management teams, parents’ programs, and the other 
elements of the process pioneered by Dr. Comer, this package aims to meet the growing 
demand for detailed school improvement information by schools, school districts, state 
departments of education, and collegiate teacher-training programs. 


The Michigan Partnership for New Education, with Foundation support, 

increased the scale of its program to conduct the first leadership-training 

sessions aimed at fostering educational improvement and school reform at 
the district level. Ten school districts with large proportions of at-risk students partici- 
pated. This expansion built on earlier programs and provided district teams with special 
training in child development theory, school organization, multiculturalism, new instruc- 
tion techniques, and other topics crucial to managing schools serving at-risk children. 
A similar leadership-training initiative operated by the University of New Mexico, recog- 
nizing the transition from elementary to middle school as a critical point for children who 
are at risk, expanded its program and has been training teams jointly representing middle 
schools and their “feeder” elementary schools in that state. 
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Bellagio Study 
and Conference Center 


INCE THE FOUNDATION OPENED ITS BELLAGIO 

Siudy and Conference Center on Italy’s Lake Como in 1959, this 

50-acre facility has been a magnet for international conferences and 

for individual residencies on a wide range of topics, 

This year 691 participants from 73 countries attended 32 conferences, 

most of which were sponsored or hosted by the Foundation as integral 
elements of its program priorities and international problem-solving efforts. Three examples: 

« The Forum for African Women Educationalists was organized - and formu- 
Jated an initial action agenda — during a Bellagio meeting this fall. Hosted by the Foun- 
dation, the meeting drew participants from 16 African countries, including cabinet-level 
ministers of education, vice chancellors, and other senior education and university admin- 
istrators — all of whom are women. The Forum, with its emphasis on fostering female educa- 
tion on the continent, also received grant support (see page ]01). 

* A conference on Universal Primary Education m Bangladesh, convened by 
the Foundation, enabled the Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee to present plans 
for a massive expansion of its primary education system and take the first steps toward 
creating a consortium of funders for this initiative. 

* A group of national delegates from the global climate-change negotiations, 
academicians, members of nongovernmental organizations, and U.N. officials met at 
Bellagio prior to the U.N. Conference on Environment and Development and planned how 
interim organizations could implement the “Prompt Start” strategy that is carrying forward 
the work of the Rio conference. 

While most of the conferences were related to the Foundation’s programs, 
approximately a third of them this year were organized and conducted by groups from 
organizations and mstitutions outside the Foundation. This year, these institutions included 
the Universities of Hlinois, Bologna, Milan, and Ghana; New Delhi's Institute of Economic 
Growth; and the U.S. Library of Congress. 

A total of 132 individuals from 24 countries were in residence at the Bellagio 
Center for a month each during 1992 to work on their own projects. These included musical 
compositions for dance and for jarge chamber ensembles; such works of art as a diptych, 
a triptych, and two four-panel paintings, part of an ongoing series related to the work 
of Rembrandt and Raphael; several novels and collections of poetry; and scholarly writ- 
ings that ranged from an examination of gender and religious resurgence in the Middle 
East to a book on reforming the American health care system, and from a book on the 
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chemistry and biology of the CO,-fixing enzyme of photosynthesis te a book examining 
the African novel and the modernist tradition. 

The complete list of this year’s conferences and residents begins on page 100. 

The Foundation seeks to track and record publications, performances, and exhi- 
bitions that stem from projects worked on at Bellagio by residents. This year the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra premiered John Casken’s work Sziil Mine; the books published 
included John Searle’s The Rediscovery of the Mind; Otto Friedrich’s Olympia: Paris in the 
Age of Manet; Bassam Tibi’s /slamuscher Fundamentalismus, moderne Wissenschaft und Tech- 
nologie (islamic Fundamentalism, Modern Science, and Technalogy); Nancy Scheper-Hughes’ 
Death Without Weeping: The Violence of Everyday Life in Brazil, and Martin and Susan J. 
Tolchin’s Seiling Our Security: The Erosion of America’s Assets. 

A Foundation committee reviews applications for all conferences and residen- 
cies, which are selected on a competitive basis to reflect the Foundation’s international 
commitments. Conferences must be international in their participation. Residencies are 
intended for scholars, artists, policymakers, and other professionals from all over the world 
whose projects will advance the individuals’ fields of specialization. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 


SPECIAL 
INTERESTS AND 
EXPLORATIONS 


Other 
Interests and 
Initiatives 


HILE THE POSSIBILITY OF GLOBAL NUCLEAR WAR 
between the United States and nations of the former Soviet Union 
has receded, the possibility that weapons of mass destruction 
(nuctear, chemical, biological} might be used or specifically bran- 
dished is probably higher today than even during the height of the 
Cold War. 
The Foundation’s International Security program seeks to halt the proliferation of weapons 
of mass destruction by supporting efforts (1) that either come from the developing world 
or focus on a specific region of the developing world and (2) that would either stimulate 
confidence- building measures (i.¢., sieps giving target countries the sense of security needed 
to begin negotiations) or strengthen intellectual and policy linkages on security issues 
between developed and developing countries. 

In 1992, funds were provided to the Wisconsin Project on Nuclear Arms Control 
io continue iis innovative research on black-market trade in nuclear components and tech- 
nology, to strengthen its successful media outreach, and to facilitate training of activist 
researchers from countries where proliferation is an issue. 

An additional focus of the International Security program is to support a single 
grantee - Human Rights Watch — to establish the Arms Project, a research and public 
education initiative aimed at curbing the dissemination of all weapons to governments and 
guerrilla groups that engage in a pattern of gross abuse of human rights or gross violation 
of international humanitarian law. The Arms Project will seek to establish the rights of 
citizens of all nations to obtain information and express their views on the production, 
dissemination, and use of military weapons. As the project develops, increased attention 
will be given to weapons of mass destruction. 


The Foundation’s Special Interests and Explorations fund 1s used primarily for 

grants to a small number of important projects that would otherwise not be 

assisted because they do not meet the funding guidelines of the Foundation’s 
principal programs. The major appropriations this year meclude support for: 

¢ Production of a weekly public television series on educational and cultural 
topics, “In the Mix,” for teenage audiences. The pilot, also produced by WNYC in New 
York and supported by an earlier grant, was so successful that the Public Broadcasting 
Service intends to distribute the series nationally. 

¢ Development of a pilot community court in New York’s Times Square aimed 
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ai clearing an overburdened central court calendar of misdemeanors, diverting local 
offenders into treatment and social-service programs, and engaging community residents 
in shaping the solutions to their own crime problems. 

¢ Increase in the sample stze of a social survey of U.S. sexual behavior, being 
conducted by the National Opinion Research Center, to improve the analytic power of the 
survey and, in particular, permit more refined subgroup analyses on behaviors that put 
populations at risk of AIDS and other sexually transmitted diseases. 

¢ Advance planning by the New York Public Library for providing sophisticated 
information services to a wide audience of public, professional, and commercial users 
through the technologically advanced Science, Industry, and Business Library scheduled 
to open in 1995, 
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THE FOUNDATION’S PRINCIPAL WORK 18 DONE THROUGH 
appropriations, each of which authorizes more than $100,000 for a specific programmatic 
purpose and is approved by the Board of Trustees. Direct appropriations are approved by 
the Board as grants to specific institutions, Other appropriations are approved by the 
Trustees for subsequent allocation by the staff. Within the approved purpose and dollar 
total, the staff allocate these appropriations as a series of grants after they have reviewed 
proposals, selected the recipients, and determined the grant amounts and specific 
activities to be funded. Appropriations in the lists that follow include bracketed figures 
showing the year and total authorized amount of the appropriations; if allocations 
have been made, that information also is included. The other items — those without 
bracketed information in the grant lists that follow - are grants-in-aid. The staff is 
authorized each year to make a limited number of grants-in-aid to institutions and indi- 
viduals, in amounts of $100,000 or less, for purposes within the Foundation’s guidelines. 
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International Program 


. to Support Science-Based 
Development 


HIS PROGRAM PROVIDES FOCUS 
for three of the Foundation’s divisions — agri- 
cultural sciences, health sciences, and popu- 
lation sciences — and the global environmental 


initiative. The objective is to help the devel- 


oping world, on its own terms, to use modern 
science and technology to increase people’s access to food, health, 
reproductive choice, education, housing, and employment oppor- 
tunity. Within this context, the challenge before the world commu- 
nity, and a principal emphasis of this program, is to promote a 
more equitable sharing of the world’s resources while avoiding 
environmentally unsound development practices. 

Agricultural 
scrences Grants 


The agricultural sciences division supports work: using biotech- 
nology to improve crops that are developing-country staples; 
improving family food-production systems in Africa; and increasing 
knowledge for the management of natural resources. 


$7,000 
Toward the costs of completing a 
Rice Transformation Marnuiaf. 


APPLYING 
BIOTECHNOLOGY TO 


DEVELOPING-COUNTRY 

Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York 

$592,900 

For research on the genetic and phys- 
tcal mapping of the rice genorte, 


FOOD CROPS 


Basic and Applied Rice 
Biotechnology 

{1992 ~ $2,600,000, in addition to 
remaining funds from prior year 
appropriations } 


Richard Jefferson, Center for the 
Application of Molecular Biology - 


To support research and training to International Agriculture, 
at industrialized-country laboratories Wageningen, Netherlands 
participating in the Foundation's $110,250 


international program on rice For research on the development of 


biotechnology. rice fransformation vectors and assay 
systems, and facilitation of their 
John R. Ambler, dissemination to, and proper use in, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania deveiopine-country laboratories, 


% 


Kansas State University, 
Manhattan 

$80,000 

For research on genes for resistance 
fo the sheath blight pathogen af rice. 


$200,000 

To support research on the isolation 
and characterization of avirulence 
genes from Xanthomonas campestris 


py. oryzae, 


$10,000 
For research on inhibtiors of digestive 
enzpmes of insect pests of rice. 


Kyoto Prefectural University, 
Japan 

$5,000 

For research, using genetic engi- 
neering, to Improve the digestibility 
and nutritive quality of rice storage 
proteins. 


Lehman College, 

Bronx, New York 

$33,600 

For research on improving ihe 
carotenoid content of rice endosperm 


Michigan State University, 

East Lansing 

$48,300 . 

For research on the genetic analysis of 
brawn planthopper biotypes. 


Ohio State University, 

Columbus 

$125,000 

For research at the university on the 
enhancement of nitregen assimilation 
and proline synthesis in rice. 


$25,500 

Toward the costs of establishing 
an international, interactive Rice 
Biotechnology Electronic Network 
(RBNET) 
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$64,100 

For research on the determination 
of receptor binding properties of 
various dendotoxing to rice stem 
borers’ midguts. 


Purdue University, 

West Lafayetie, Indiana 

$450,235 

Toward the costs of research an the 
regeneration of rice plants from cafius, 
cells, and protoplasts. 


Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
$75,100 

For research on molecular signaling 
during systemic acquired resistance 
iA rice. 


Stanford University, 

California 

$30,115 

Toward the costs of an international 
Consultation on Rice Biosafety in 
South-East Asia, held September 
1-3, 1992, in Cholburi, Thailand. 


Swiss Federal Institute of 
Technology, (ETH Zurich), 

Zurich 

$200,000 

foward the costs of research an the 
development of a genetic transforma- 
tion system for indica rice varieties. 


University of California, 

Berkeley 

$59,200 

For research on the induction of the 
maize transposon Ds into rice. 


University of Fribourg, 

Switzerland 

$66,625 

For research on molecular signaling during 
systematic acquired resistance an rice. 


University of Liverpool, 
England 
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$12,410 
For research an the ability of rice endo- 
Sperm io make carotenoid precursors, 


University of Montreal, 
Canada ' 
$11,630 


For research on the molecular basix 
of water-stress induced reproductive 
fatfure in rice. 


University of Nottingham, 
England 

$120,000 

foward the costs of research ont 
rice protoplasts and transreni¢c 
plant production. 


University of Tokyo, 

Japan 

$200,000 

For use by tts institute of Applied 
Microbiology in collaborative 
research on large-scale isolation, 
characterization, and mapping 
of cDNA clones in rice. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, 
‘Blacksburg 
$184,000 
For research on the application 
of RFLP mapping to hybrid 
rice breeding. 


Foundation-administered project 
$50,000 

For administrative costs assocunted 
with dnplementing the Foundation’s 
program jor applying biotechnology 
to developing-couniry food crops. 


Biotechnology Training in Latin 
America and Africa 

fI99s - $300,000 f . 

To help develop and support crop 
biotechnology training programs at 
selected institutions in Latin 
America and Africa. 


International Service for the 
Acquisition of Agri-Biotech 
Applications (ISAAA}, 

Washingion, D.C, 

£50,000 

Foward the costs of a workshop on 
biosafety - the regulation of recombi- 
nant products, particularly field testing 
of transgenic crops -heid in San Jose. 
Coasia Rica, February 17-21, 1992. 


4 


$3,840 

Fo attend the “Workshop on 
Environmental Applications for 
Gene Probe Methodologies,” held at 
Michigan State University, July 20- 
August 7, 1992. 


Foundation-administered project 
$96,000 

For costs of enabling up to 20 scien- 
fists from countries in southern and 
eastern Africa to participate.in a 
workshop on plant tissue culture held 
at Bunda College, University of 
Malawi, March 22-April 2, 1993. 


Cassava Biotechnology 

{1997 ~ 3800.000, in addition to 
remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

To support the further development of 
an international network for biotech- 
nology research on cassava. 


Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
Beijing 

$33,400 

For use by its South China Insiitute 
of Botany, Guangzhou, in enabling 
Li GengGuang to conduct research 
on the transformation and regenera- 
tion of cassava at the Scripps 
Research Institute, 


Purdue University, 

West Lafayette, Indiana 

$100,000 

For research on the transformation 
of cassava using improved 


Agrobacterium strains. 


Cassava; Improvement Priorities 
and Molecular Mapping 

{Ter - 3800,000/ 

10 determine, through analysis of 
African socioeconomic data, the 
priority traits of cassava on which 
Plant breeders should focus, and to 
generate a molecular map of cassava 
and related species that will help 
breeders address these priorities 
more efficiently. 


international Center for Tropical 
Agriculture (CIAT), 

Cali, Colombia 

$10,000 

For use by the Cassava Biotechnology 
Network toward the travel costs of 


International Institute of 
Tropical Agriculture (IITA}, 
Ibadan, Nigeria 

$60,720 

fd provide technical assistance for 
the sociceconamic study of cassava 
in Africa. 


Washington University, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

$150,000 

For research on the development of 
molecular techniques for identifying 
cassava genotypes, 


Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization 
(CSIRO), 

Canberra, Australia 

$53,000 


For research on apomiixis in 


rabidopsis thali 


Crop Genetic Maps - Training and 
Technology Transfer 

{1990 ~ 8600.000} 

To enable scientists from third-world, 
crop-breeding institutions to partici- 
pate in the development af molecular 
geneiic maps, and to help them make 
use of the resulting technology on 
their return tiome. 


* Sia Sizeng, Institute of Crop 


Germplasm, Chinese Academy 
of Sciences, 

Beipng 

$3,800 

7 continue advanced training in 
RFLP technology applied to wheat 
germplasm at the Jolm fnnes 
Institute, Norwich, Eneland. 


International Biosafety Commission 
[1992 - HOC.000} 

fo assist the Stackhoim Environment 
Insitute, Sweden, in establishing an 


international Biotechnology Advisory 


Commission to which developing 
countries can apply for advice on the 
risks and benefits associated with the 
release of genetically engineered 
organisms. (Joint appropriation with 
Arts and Humanities, for a total 

of S500,000 ) 


Stockholm Environment Institute - 
International Institute for 


. speakers invited to atiend the Environmental] Technology and 
Sheunesu Mpepereki, networks First international Scientific Management, Sweden 
University of Zimbabwe, Meeting, held August 25-28, 1992, $400,000 
Harare in Cariagena, Colombia. 
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Foward the costs of establishing 
an international Biotechnology 
Advisory Comunission. 


International Service for National 
Agricultural Research (ISNAR}, 
The Hague, Netherlands 

$30,000 

Toward the costs of a training 
workshop on research’ management 
skiils for new research directors of 
national institutes, centers, projects, 
Or stations in Asia. 


National Priorities for Rice 
Biotechnology 

[7992 - $600,000, in addition 

to remaining funds front prior 
pear appropriations } 

To provide several Asian countries 
with a quantitative, systematically 
derived basis for allocating rice 
biotechnology research resources. 


Gadjah Mada University," 
Yogyakarta, Indonesia 

$75,000 

For a project to develop a quantitative, 
systematicatly derived basis for 
determining rice research priorities 

in indonesia 


Ruigers University, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
$43,750 

For a project, designed to hetp 
developing couniries acquire a 
systematically derived basis for 
allocating their rice biotechnology 
research invesiments, that wses 
india as a case study. 


Stanford University, 

California 

$19,740 

For a study by the Food Research 
Fnstitute on natural resistance and 
Pesticides in Chinese rice production, 
Foundation-administered project 
$1 O68 

Far the costs of preparing for 
publication a manuscrigt, Modertt 
Rice Technology aud fneanie 
Distribution tn Asta. 


Rice Biotechnology at 
International Centers 

f i992 - 81,000,000, in addition 
fo remaining funds from prior 
pear appropriations f 


Ze suppor! reseaich at international 
centers pen heipating in the Foundation S 
nice biotechnology program 


International Center for Tropical 
Agriculture (CLAT), 

Cali Colombia 

$156,000 

Fo! biotechnofegy research on rice 
RFLP mapping chavacterizations 
of nice how Blanca virus and tice 

anther culture 


International Rice Research Insutute 
(IRRO, 

Mama, Phihppiies 

$700,000 

For continued research on the appiica- 
non of biotechnology ta rice miprove- 
ment including wide Avb:idtzation 
rice genetics tolecular techniques in 
Hee pathology use of Bacillus 


fitersnprensis Peres Fenonte wapping 
and penete enguice: ing 


538.000 

For research ont the application af 
meofecuia: markers to rice breeding io 
be conducted at IRRI by Di Shailaja 
Arittalmant 


5507000 

foward the costs af a thud Rice 
Brolechnolagy Taming Com se for 
dav clopiid-COuTTFE tChenints 


$98,000 
For research on the terminal sequencing 
of mapped tice genomic probes 


Foundabon-adminisiered project 

$2 7000 

For admuistiative support for the 
Rockefeller Foundation tiotechnalogy 
progam tn India 


Yves Savidan, International 
Network for Apomixis Rescarch, 
Mexico Caty Mexica 

$5,000 

Touard the costs of publishing the 


Apomuus Neu sletter and distributing 
it fo scientists in developing countries 


Somghum and Milk Biotechnology 
f £992 - $700 000} 

To fur ther the development of 
molecular geneitc techagues for 
sotalnen and mullet snprovement and 
to Hain developing-counry jorentists 
I their tse 


, 


Texas A & M Research Foundaton, 
College Station 

$200,000 

For the development of a genetic map 
of sorghum and to train developma- 
COMMIT} SCleHTISES HY RS nse for 
sorghum unprovement 


Strengthening Chinese Dimversities 
{1992 - $70 000 

To rest a pilot fellowship program 
designed to strengthen Chinese univer- 
nities jor science-based development 
that enables young Chinese screntisis 
and engineers who have remained tn 
North America to serve as part-tinie 
adjunct professors ar three universities 
ww Bernng {Jom approm sation wiih 
Health Sciences and Population 
Setences for a total of $350,000 } 


Cornel] University, 
lihaca, New York 
$350,000 


" Toward the costs of a fetlowstup 


program designed io strengthen 
Clunese universities for science-based 
development by cnadling young 
Chinese screnuisis and engineers wiio 
have remamed ut North America to 
serve as pari-time adjunct professoi s 
at leading univer sites in China 


Transfer of Rice Biotechnology to 
Developing Countries 

fiO027 - F2,.000.000, mt addition te 
remaniie funds from prior \edr 
appropriations } . 
fo hele develope countries establish 
the scientific capacity and research 
programs necessary to wtdize and 
advance rice brotechnologies 


Beymg Agricultural University, 
China 

$160,000 

For research on molecuiar approaches 


to generating vice tines with amproved — ~ 


and long-lasting resistance io the rice 
blast fursous 


China National Center for 
Biotechnology Development, 
Being 

$18,000 

Toward the costs of the Asia-Pacific 
Conference on Agi cultural 
Siotechnology, held in Beyuig, 
August 20-24 1992 


China National Rice Research 
Tastitute, 


Hangzhou 

$110,000 

For research leading to the application 
of novel strategies for rice improve- 
iment ur Chind 


Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
Beying 

$31,000 

For use by tis South China Institute of 
Botariy, Guangzhou im enabling Ling 
Ding-hou head of the mstitutes 
genelies department to conduct 
research on the genetic transformation 
of, and subsequent plant regeneration 
from protoplasis of rice in the labora- 
fory of Ineo Poti ykus Suiss Federaf 
insiutute of Technology Zurich 


$33,700 

For use by tis insittute of Genetics 

fa enable faculty member Tian 
Henzhong ta spend a year at the 
Scripps Research Institute conducting 
research on anther and ceil culture 

of rice 


$25,000 

For use by its distitute of Genetics 
im reseaich on te transference of 
genes into rice 


$25,640 

For use by its Shanghar Insutute of 
Plant Physiology for research on 
Aprobacteruan tnefactens mediated 
fransfonmanon of lice te be conducted 
at the University of Washington by 
Dr Har Yongyan Visiting Serentist 
Research Fellow in Rice 
Biotechnolog) 


Fuyan Agricultural College, 
Fouchou City, China 

$20,000 

For research on the evaluation of rice 
plants tansformed with the rice 
iungro bacuiitform virus coat protein 
gene fot resistance to Chinese rice 
fungre virises 


Haryana Agncultura] University, 
Hisar, India 

$130,000 

Far research an the appication 

of biotechnology to Hie genetic 
Haproverment of rice 


Huazhong Agricultural University, 
Wuhan, Hubei, China 

$216,000 

For research on the application 

of RFLP mapmag to hybred 

rice breeduig 
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$6,000 

For collaborative research with the 
fnternahonal Rice Research Institute 
Manila Philippines, on the toxrcty 
of Bacillus tig ingiensis agennsi the 
yellow stent borer a serious pest 

af rice in both counts ies 


Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR), 

New Belt 

$200,003 

For use by tt Directorate of 
Race Research in developing rice 
biotechnology 


$75,000 

For use O, the FCAR Research 
Comples for the North-East Hill 
Region in conducting research on the 
transfer of male steiuty in indicia rice 
through protoplast fusion 


$167,000 

For use bp nis dadian Aericulieal 
Research istetute mt conducime 
reseai ch on the application of 
brotechnoleg) to ihe umprovement 
of indiea rice 


Indian lastitute of Science 
Bangalore 

$125,500 

For restarch on cloning developmen- 


faily aportani genes for Arbidansiz 


thahana and Oryza wid 

Wane Jun, Shanghai: institute of 
Plant Physiology, 

China 

$31,400 


To spend a yeer at the Satk Jnsntute 
conducting research on the genenc 
engineering of rice for pathogen 
resistance 


Kaseisart University, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

$16,600 

Fo: teseareh on the issecnieidal 


achvity of local strain of Baclhis 
ihuriigiensis agaist ice stem borers 


$39,000 

Toward the costs of a trating caw se 
mn Restriction Fragment Lengih 
Polymorplusin (RFLP) techniques 
and applications held at the unrver- 
sy October 26-November 6 7992 


$2,000 

Fond the covts of sending a repre- 
sentative from Kasetsart Unrversity, 
Supat Attahoni te the Asia-Pacific 
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Conference on Agricultural 
fietechnology, held in Beilping, 
China, August 20-24, F992. ° 


$149,000 

For research to identify ihe quantita 
five trait linkage (OTL) controtling 
submergence tolerance in lowland rice. 


Nanjing University, 
China 
£17,000 
For research In rice genetic engt- 
neering, to be conducted by Wang 
Man-si, associate professor of biology, 
under a visiting scientist research 
fellowship at Purdue University. 

4 
Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, India 
$17,000 
For research on ihe genetic and 
phystological aspects of aniher 
culture in indica rice. 


Punjab Agricultural University, 
Ludhiana, India 

$140,000 

For research on somatic cell, proto- 
plast and anther culture of indicia rice. 


Research Laboratory for 
Agricultural Biology and 
Biochemistry, 

Kathmandu, Nepal , 

$30,000 

For research an anther culture 
techingques applicable to producing 
cold-iolerant rice varieties 


Tannl Nada Agncultaural University, 
Coimbatore, India 

$10,000 

For research on the fuston of mdicia — 
and japonica rice protoplasts to be 
conducted at Hokkaido University, 
Sapporo, Japan, by S. Sukumar, 
Visiting Scientist Research Felfow 

wt Rice Biotechnolagy 


$17,000 
For research on the rote of plant 
Aorntones in the regulation of gene 
expression to be conducted at the 

. University of Califorma, Riverside 
by Dr. S. Sadasivam, Postdoctoral 
Fellow in Rice Biotechnology 


United States Department 

of Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C, 

$10.000 

For use by the Plant Genome 
Research Program of the Agricultural 
Research Service toward the travel 


= 


4 


costs of third-world scientists 
attending the Plant Genome i 
meeting, freld in San Diego, 


November O-}7, #992 


University of the Philippines at 

Los Batios 

$90,000 

For use by tts Department of Plant 
Pathology, Laguna, for research on 
the molecuiar-biology-based detection 
of rice tungro viruses in rice. 


University of the Punjab, 

Lahore, Pakistan 

$34,600 

For a siudy of the expression of Bi 
toxin genes in rice, to be conducted bp 
Shekh Riazuddin, director of the 
university § Centre for Advanced 
Molecular Biology, under the direction 
af Mifton P Gordon, Department of 
Biochemistry, Gniversity of 
Washington 


fhepang Agricultural University, 
Hangzhou. China 

$20,300 ' 

For research, collaborative with the 
China National Rice Research 
fnstituie, on profemms antaganistic to 
rice bacterial leaf blight and the genes 
encoding ihe proteins, 


Foundation-administered projects 
$100,000 

For costs of the sixth annual meeting 
of the Foundation’s international 
Program on Rice Biotechnology, 
held in Chiang Mat. Thailand, 
February £993, 


$35,000 

For costs of the International 
Consultation on Rice Biosafety in 
South-East Asia, held September 1-3, 
1902, in Cholbur:, Thailana. 


$50,000 
for administrative and training costs 
of the progrant. 


$120,000 

Toward costs of a warkshap on 
“Anther Culture in Rice Breeding,” 
field at the China National Rice 


Research Institute, Hanezhou, 
Getober f2-24, [962 + 


$18,000 

For travel cosis and accommodation 
expenses for Asian scientists and 
administrators attending an 
énternational Consultation on 

foce Brosafety in South- Bast Asia, 


held September 1-3, 1992, in 
Chofburt, Thailand, 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapohs 

$60,011) 

Toward the costs of training devel- 
opnig-country screntists tn DNA 
marker technology in Vigna and its 
applications ta crop improvement itt 
the developing world. 


Foundation-administered project 
$27,830 

For costs af the second Foundaton- 
sponsored seminar for journalists on 
the subject of international agricultural 
research and developinent, held in 
Aprif 1992 in Annapolis. 


STRENGTHENING FOOD 
PRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


IN AFRICA 


Aincan Meteorological Society, 
Bujumbura, Burundi 

$10,000 

Toward the casts of its first interna- 
ifonal conference, “Recent Climate 
Anomalies and Prediction in 
Africa,” held in Nairabi, Kempa, 
December 7-11, 1992. 


Department of Agricultural 
Research, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Lilongwe, Malawi 

$10,000 

Toward the costs of a Plant Protection 
Services Morkshop. 


Fertilizer-Efficient Maize for 
Southern Africa 

f £992 - 8120000 / 

Te evaluate selected maize varicties Jor 
their tolerance fo mufrient-poor status 
sols in Mozambique and efsewhere 

in Southern Africa. 


International Maize and Wheat 
Improvernent Center (CIMMYT), 
Menco City, Mexico 

$74,560 

foward the cost ofa project an N- 
Efficient Maize in Mozambique, 
Matawi, and Zinbabwe. 


Ferum on Agricultural Resource 
Husbandry 
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ff9OF - $350,000) 

To help improve graduate education 
at selected faculties of agriculiure in 
eastern and southern Africa by 
bitiaiine an African-diected 
commperitive grants program tfurt 
encourages faculty members and 
students, in callaboration with 
national research personnel, io 
undertake nmubtidisciplinary field 
research on resource managenient. 


$30,000 
For the costs of assisting preparation 


__ of project proposals. 


Government of Malawi, Department 
of Agricultural Research 

£1992 ~ $400,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds Jrom prior 

year appropriations } 

To strengthen the Departinent $ agro- 

foresiry program, aimed at improving 

productivity an small farnts, , 


{£992 - $350,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations f 

To continue strengthening the 
capacity of Malawian researchers to 
desion and conduct a maize research 
progrant that addresses the needs of 
stnall farmers. 


Government of Zimbabwe, 

Ministry of Lands, Agriculture 

and Rural Resetllement, 

Harare 

$65,000 

For use by its Department of Research 
and Specialist Services toward the 
costs of a project for the maintenance 


_ of sorghum landraces in Zimbabwe. 


Integrated Banana Research 

im Uganda 

[ #992. - 3445,000} 

Td defitte the role of pests and 
pathogens in constraining bandera 
production in Uganda, and devise 
biological control measures for the 
most fniportant yisect pests 


International Centre for Insect 
Physiology and Ecology (§CIPE), 
Nairobi, Kenya 

[i992 - $272 580, int addition 

io remaining funds from prior 
year appropriations f 

7d continue support for its Sociat 
Science interface Research Unit. 


$ 7,0KK) 

Toward activines of the ‘Friends of 
ICIPE,” a collaborating component 
of the center based inthe US 


$5,500 
for the airfare and iving expenses 
ofa consuliant to advise its Socral 
Serence Interface Research Uni, 


International Centre for Research in 
Agroforestry (ICRAF). 

Nairobi, Kenya 

£1992 - $760,000, in addition 

fo remeining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

fo support the networking and 
research activities of its Tropical 

Sof Biology and Fertihiy Programme 
(TSBF) in Africa, including field 
research projects in Zunbabwe 

and Zambia 


$15,800 

For a research project aimed at 
improving the knowledge base in 
socioeconomic and biophysical aspects 
of agroforestry systems in the high- 
lands of Rwanda and Burundi. 


International Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture (IITA), 

Ibadan, Nigeria 

$10,000 

‘ Toward the costs of a project on the 
dunaniics of farmers’ resource manages 
ment strategies in the forest zone of 
Cameroon (Joint grant with Africar 
dnitiatives, for a iotal of $20,000.) 


International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Center (CIMMYT), 
Mexico City, Mexico 

$20,000) 

Toward the cosis of the Fourth Eastern 
and Southern Africa Regional Marze 
Conference, “Maize Research for 
Stress Environments,” held in Harare, 
Zimbabwe, March 8-12, 1993. 


International Rural Sociology 
Association, 

Fast Lansing, Michigan 

$15,000 

Toward the expenses of African 
nationals attending the Ewhth World 
Congress for Rural Sociology, held 
August 12-i6, 1992, at Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Kenya Agricultural Research 
Institute, 

Nairobi 

$8,500 

For publication of the proceedings 
of a symposium on the application 
of geographic information 
systems in Kenya 


Kenya Forestry Research Institute, 
Nairobi 
$2714 


“Toward the costs of establishing plots 


necessary for research on alley crop- 
ping Cathandra calothyrsus with 
maize in smallholder agroecosystems 
in Emthu, Kenya 


Makerere University, 


Kampala, Uganda 

$70,500 

To support its Master's Program im 
Agricultural Economics, 


Measuring Agricultura] Constraints 
in Eastern and Southern Afnca 
{1992 - $750,000, in addition 

io remainung junds from prior 

pear appropriations } 

To develop analytic tools that will 
measure the extent of physical, bialog- 
teal, and socioeconomic constramis 
on agricultural production as guides 
for research and technology applica- 
tron in Eastern and Southern Africa. 


African Wildhfe Foundation, 
Washington, D.C, 

$24,370 

foward the cosis of a remote-sensing 
research project en changes in land use 
and the implications for future 

ravige management wn the Amboselt, 
Kenya, ecosystem. 


International Centre for Research im 
Agroforestry (ICRAF), 

Nairobi, Kenya 

$20,000 

Toward the costs of a project formula. 
fion propesal on integrated resource 
management research for the high- 
lands af East and Central Africa 


$81 380 

Far use by sis Tropical Sot! Biology 
and Fertility program in a project 
examining sou inanagement in East 
Africa at a range of geographic scales 


International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Center (CIMMYT}, 


Mexico City, Mexico 

$160,000 

Toward the casts of collaborating 
with the Kenya Agriculture Research 
fastitute on buiiding a matze 
database jor Kenya 


Makerere University, 
Kampala, Uganda 

$34,140 

For the contimuation of the soul 
erosion study 


University of Bern, 

Switzerland 

$200,000 

For use by its Institute af Geography’s 
Group for Development and 
Environment in continued collabera- 
tive research with the University of 
Natrobi on ihe socioeconomic 
dynanues and sustainable use of water 
and sou resources in the semiarid Lai- 
kona District of Kerva 


Foundation-admunistered project 
$57,000 

For the final phase in the preparation 
and distributron of a soils bibfio- 
graphic database for East Africa.” 


Soils Research in Africa 

f £989 - $200,000 in addition to 
remaining funds from prior year 
appropriations } 

76 strengthen international setls 
research efforts directed toward 
sustannable crop production 
sustems for Africa, 


Makerere University, 

Kampala, Uganda 

$27,860 

Toward the costs of evaluating a state- 
of-the-art water erosion prediction 
technology for assessing soil erosion in 
the highlands of southwestern Uganda 


Tropical Soil Biology and Fertility 
Programme, 

Nairobi, Kenya 

$20,000 

Td support its project, the Rhizobium 
Ecology Network of East and 
Southern Africa (RENEASA ). 


University of California, 

santa Barbara 

$66,600 

Toward the casts of a project for 
integrating data obtained in the 
Collaborative Study of Cassava in 
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Aftica into a geographical information 
sysiem designed to permu analysis of 
the data through the use of spatial 
dnalptie techniques 


University of Malawi, 

Zomba 

$107,000 

Toward phase-! automation of its 
Central Library Service Chit. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

$15,000 

Toward the costs of preparing for 
publication two book-length 
manuscripts resulting from 
Foundation-funded investigations inte 
issues of sustainable agricultural devel- 
opment into the 2]sf century, 


University of Nairobi, 

Kenya 

$25,000) - 

For use by us fastrtute for 
Development Studies toward the 
cosis of a workshop, “Strategic 
Plannne_ for Agriculture: Creating 
Incentives for Growth and 
Development at the District Level. 


University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 

{1992 - $460,000} 

To provide acadentic enrichment to 
African graduate students enrotled in 
agricultural programs in United States 
universines with a view to improving 
the quality and relevance to African 
development of their doctoral research, 


University of Zimbabwe, 

Harare 

$8,400 
Toward the costs af a conférence on 
smattholder nncro-irrigation schemes 


in Zimbabwe 


$37,500 

For a survey of maize viruses in 
Zunbabwe; detection, identification, 
and distribution of maize viruses and 
strains and ther vectors. 


~~ 


Work! Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation, 

¥Yolga, South Dakota 

$20,000 
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fn support of its project in Africa 
dealing with the needs for research on 
and information about the manage- 
ment of organic matier 


* 


INCREASING KNOWLEDGE 
FOR THE MANAGEMENT 


OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Chiang Mar: University, 

Thatiand 

{ f992 - $277,000) 

To help the Faculty of Agriculture (1) 

build a research program auned at 
“unproving the sustamable productivity 

of the country's northern hughiands, 

and (2) incorporate that work wia 

new master's degree program tt 

natural resources management 


Colégio de Postgraduados, 
Montecillo, Mexico 

$2,750 

Toward the costs of publishing ihe 
results of a symposium on 
Agroecology and Education heid im 
Montesiifos, Mexico in August, $992 


Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York 

$5,000 

For use by the Cornell international 
Institute Jor Food, Agriculture and 
Development toward the costs of an 
tnternational workshop on slash/muich 
systems, held in Thrrialba, Costa 
Rica, October f2- 16, [992 


Duang Prateep Foundation, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

$5,000 

Toward the costs of its Young 
Momen’s Development Program 


Essential Agricultural Library 

£1991 - $350,000/ 

To complete the idennfication of a 

core agricultural sciences hibrary for 

developing countries and to faciittate 
aproduction of the full text in 

electronic format 


Cornel] University, 
Ithaca, New ‘York 
$171,140 

Te complete the wentification of 
agricultural books and journals 


o 


Gestion de Ecosistemas Asociacién 
Crvil, 

Mexico City, Mexico 

$50,600 

foward the costs of forming an 
advisory group on tropical ecolagy 


Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

£1992 ~ $440,000, ut addition 

fo remaning funds from prior 

year appropriations | 

To estunate the total yalue of exam- 
ples af several major types of tropical 
jorests of Southeast Astan tropical 
Jorests, and devise management 
spstems for them that will optimize the 
susiainable value of the foresis’ market 
and non-market goods and services 


International Centre for Research im 
Agroforestry (ICRAF}, 

Nairobi, Kenya 

$13,800 

Toward the costs of its 1992 mtroduc- 
fory course on agroforestry research 
Jor development, held in Naat, 
October 12-30, 1992 


International Irngation Management 
Institute (11MI}, 

Colombo, Sn Lanka 

FIO? - S200 000 a addition 

to remanung funds from prior 
appropriatons } 

To conclude support for its research 

to develop quantif{ping measures of 
irrigation performance 


Kasetsart University, 

Bangkok, Thailand 

$16,400 

To support the parhicipation of two 
candidates from India at the sixth 
annual Certificate Course at 
Communuy Forestry of ihe univer- 
sips Regional Community Forestry 
framing Center 


Latin American Consortium on 
Agroecology and Developrnent, 
Santiago, Chile 

$20,000 

in support of a three-month graduate 
course in agroecology and stuastaimable 
development, mnmitiatuig jorit activities 
on this topte by selected Latin 
American universities and norgovern- 


Natural Resources Management - 
Mexico 

f 1992 - $200,000} 

fo begin @ process in which Mexican 
scientists, sinatiholders, and members 
of nongovernmental organizations, 
working in icams, will (2) evaluate a 
set of existing field projects, (2) use 
these as “laboratorws” for developing 
sustamable farming and natural 
resource Management models for the 
country § resource-poor _ farmers, and 
(3) fmcnon as a network im bringing 
new technologies to the attention of 
smallholders and NGOs 


Orecon State University, 

Corvallis 

$22,390 

To assist faculty members at Chiang 


” Adar Unversity, Thardaned, in devel- 


oping a master’s degree program 
curricutum in naturel resources 
PHM S CENT 


Peshcide Use Environment and 
Health 

fi9el - 3600,000+} 

To provide the basis for an wproved 
understanding of the agricultural, 
environmental, and health effects of 
agricultural pecticide use in developing 
countries (Jou appropriation with 
Health Sciences, for a total 

of 3800000 


International Potato Center (CIP), 
Lima, Peru 

$14,300 

For research on the health effects 
of pesticide use in Ecuadorean 
potato production {Joint allocation 
with Health Sciences, for a total 
of $49,500 ) 


Makerere University, 

Kampala, Uganda 

$35,970 

For research analpzing the use and 
fate of pesticides in Uganda 


Montana State University, 
Bozeman, Montana 

$37,840 

For research on the health effects of 
pesticuie use mf Ecuadorean potato 
Production (Jot allocation with 
Health Sciences, for a total af 
$37,840 ) 


Foundation-admimstered project 


most unportant for developing- mental organizations $50,000 
country tibraries 
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Toward the costs of a conference, 
“Measuring the Heaith and 
Environmental Effects of Pestreules,” 
held at the Bellagio Study and 
Conference Center, March 30-April 3, 
i992 (Jount allocation with Health 
Sewnces, for a tatal of 106,000 ) 


Plant Science Human Capttal for 
Latin America 

f £992 - $650,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

To strengthen the capacity of Latin 
American imstttutions to provide 
advanced trainmg and conduct 
research in the disciplines that 
undergird sustainable utdization and 
conser vation of tropical forests 


Corporacion para El] Desarrollo 
de Las Ciencias 

Vegetales on America Latina, 
Santiago, Chile 

$356,000 

76 support network activites aimed 
at furthering the study, instruction, 
and research of the plant sciences 

it Latin America 


society for Promotion of Wastelands 
Development, 

New Delhi, India 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of establishing a 
FESOMICE ECONOHUCS Unit 


Universidad Auténoma Chapingo, 
Mexico 

$50,000 

in support of planning, trameine, 

and curriculum development activities 
auned at strengthening its Center 

af Agroforestry for Sustamable 
Developnicnt 


World Bank, 

Washington, DC 

$25,000 

foward the costs af the 1993 ind-term 
meaning of the Consuliatrve Group on 
fnternational Agricultural Revearci: 


Workl Resources Institute, 
Washington, DC 

$30,500 

For the work of us Committee on 
Agricultural Sustamabilsty for 
Developing Countries 


Youth for Action. 

Hyderabad, India 

$10,000 

Toward the costs of a workshop on 
approaches fo. anproving management 
of natural resources at the village level 


Foundateon-administered projects 
$112.000 

Ton ard the cost af a Foundation-spon- 
sored project to exaanmie the concept 
of sustainable agriculture and evaluate 
fong-ierm agi ononnc 2) per inients 


$20,000 

Joward the costs of Foundation- 
sponsored planing activities aumed 
at developing a natural lesout ce 
tanagement mogram for Mexico 


+ 


rFELLOWSHIPFS 


Biotechnology Career Fellowships 
{£992 - $440 000 in addtnon 

fo remaming funds from prior 

year appropriations} 

To assist excellent young screntists 
based wn the thud world to become 


leaders wi the development and 
appheation af biotechnology that 
offers promise for improving the 
living condtiions of poor people 
(Jonitly funded with Health 
Scrences and Population Sciences, 
for a total of $1,140,000 } 


$50,000 


Program support capenses 


Social Science Research Fellowships 
in Agriculture 

fiOR2 - $700,000 a adadtiton 

to rernarmng funds front prior 

year appropriations } 

To bud a cadre of outstanding North 
American and African social screntists 
faving eaperience as members of 
multidisciplinary teams of international 
agricifiueal research matities, and in 
the process to help thase usstitutes 

(i} enhance thew outreach te national 
agricultural research systenis and 

(2) mncerporate a farmer perspective 
into problem identification and 
research strategy 


$25,000 
For administrative ca penses 
of the program 


* Health 


Sciences 


Grants 


The health sciences division supports work that uses pharmacology 


and vaccinology to treat and prevent major diseases of the devel- 


oping world The division also supports work that bunds capacity 


in the developing world for population-based health care. 


ENHANCING NATIONAL 
CAPABILITY FOR 
POPULATION BASED 
HEALTH CARE 


Roy Acheson, 

Cambridge, England 

$30,000 

To enable dum fo continue writing a 
biography of Wickirffe Rose 


Aga Khan Foundation, USA, 
Washington, DC 

$100,000 

Toward contmuation of ts “Pranary 
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Health Care Management 
Advancement Programme” 


American Academy of Pediatrics, 
Elk Grove Village, Illinois 

$4,900 

foward the expenses of third-world 
delegates attending a planning meeting 
for the development of an miernanonal 
child health cauriicudum held in 
Septeniber 1992 un conpuncnon with 
International Pedtatric Association 
Conference ut Brazil 


Asociacion para la Investigacion 
de la Salud, 


Guadalupe, Costa Rica 
$7,000 

To cover printing costs for its 
Spanish-language edition of the 
book Cholera and Hygiene 


Bntish Columbia Institute 

of Technology, 

Burnaby, Canada 

£100,000 

Toward the costs of a survey, to be 
conducted jomtiy with the University 
of Yaounde, Cameroon, and the World 
Health Organization, of the clinical 
and diagnostic equipment available in 
the medical facuities of Cameroon 


Caravajal Foundation, 

Cah, Colombia 

529,012 

foward the costs of an external evalu- 
ation of tts Health and Populanon 
Program (Jot grant with Population 
Sciences, for a total of 356,050 Ale 
listed under the drvision’s turd gurde- 
fine, Family and Community-Based 
Health futiatives } 


Comilan Center for Health 
Research, 

Chiapas, Mexico 

$100,000 

To help the Center expand us local 
and regional interventional capabulties 
and integrate research findmgs into 
communtiy-based health programs 


Cornell University, 

ithaca, New York 

$37,000 

7) complete analysis of the data fram 
a three-year research project - collabo- 
rative benveen Cornell, UNICEF ana 
Chrisuan Medical College and 
Aospual, Velfore india - testing the 
effectiveness of a package of interven- 
Hons for monitoring the grawth of 
young children in southern Indra 


Educational Commussion for Foreign 
Medical Graduates, 

Philadelptua, Pennsylvania 

$30,240 

For suppart af its mternational 
medical scholars program 


Essential National Health Research 
{1997 - $206,000) 
To support the efforts of the Task 
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Force on Health Research for 
Development to assist developing 
countries in planning national health 
research programs relevant ta ther 
priority health needs 


International Development 
Research Centre, " 
Otlawa, Canada 

$200,000 

fn support of the efforts af the Task 
Force on Health Research for 
Development to help developing coun- 
fries plan national health research 
programs ielevant fo their priority 
health needs 


Foundation for International 
Scientific Cooperation (US 
Commiuttee for Scientific 
Cooperation with Vietnam), 
Madison, Wisconsin 

$60,000 

in support of 15 program to unprovre 
the disease surveillance systems of 
Mietram and Laor 


Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of a study on tnter- 
national mental ana behavioral health 


BOOM) 

dn support ofa study entuled 
“Iaproving the targeting of 
national health care resources 
in developing countries ” 


$10,000 
Toward the costs af a case study on 
the global burden of disease 


Imperial College of Science 
Technology and Medicine, 
London, England 

$50,000 

For the start-up costs of a siudy 

i Ghana it conmnchon with the 
“Partnership in Cluld Development 
fninative ’ 


International Clinical Epderiuclogy 
Network (INCLEN)}, 

f i962 ~ Sf SOO.000, in addition 

fo remamuie funds from priot 

year apprapriations } 

(i) To continue suppor! for core 
activities of the International 

Chacal Epidenuology Network 
(INCLEN } thar tink 27 clinical 
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emdenuology units wt developing coun- 
tries with five climeal epidemrology 
resource and training centers 
(CERTCs} as well as for the traning 
provided bv ihe CERTCs at ihe 
Civersiiy of Neri Carolina the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
Unive: sity of Toronte and (2) to 
begin Phase Hof INCLEN the 
transfer of trang responsibility 

io selected institutions with clinical 
epidennology units 


Addis Ababa University, 

Ethiopia 

$5,000 

For a biostanstical research project on 
measles ummunization in selected rural 
areas of Ethiopia 


Chulalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

$250,000 

For Phase ff activities, jou with 
Khon Kaen and Matudol universities 
in Thatland leading to the three 
becoming a cinical eptdemiology 
resource and framing center 

jor the Network 


$25,000 
in core support of tts Clinical 
Emdemiology Unit 


Emory University, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

$700) 

For expenses related to ifte 
Environmental and Occupational 
Health minative 


Gadjah Mada University, 
Yogyakarta, Indonesia 

$150,000 

For Phase H actrsties ioward its 
becoming a chiical epidermology resource 
and traming center for the Network 


INCLEN, Inc , 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
£657,918 

én core suppert of 1s 
Executive Office 


$304),000 
Toward the costs of the Network 5 
eleventh annual meeting held 


January 24-29, 1993, m Caro, Egypt 


$40,000 
For two Program Commuitice Meetings 


Khon Kacn University, 


in core support of us Chnical 
Epudernology Unit 


Mahidol Liniversity, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

$25,000 

in core support af is Chitral 
Epidenuology Une 


Makerere University, 
Kampala, Uganda 

$50,000 

fin core support of its Clinical 
Epuemralogy Unit 


Moi University, 

Eldoret, Kenya 

$5,000 

dnt support of a retrospective 
analysis of the management of 
fughland malaria im chidren at 
ike Eldoret District Hospital 


$5,000 

In support of a research project to 
determine ihe sero-prevalence of 
Auinan unnodeficiency Virus 
hepatitis B virus and syphilis i donor 
blood and im different population 
groups of patients at the Eldoret 
Disinict Haspital 


Pontificia Universidad Javertana, 
Bogota, Colombia 

$25,000 

In core support ofits Chnical 
Epidenuoloay Uni 


$100,000 

For mutal actuiies toward becoming 
a chnical eptdemiology resource 

and training center for the Network 


Suez Canal University, 

Ismailia, Egypt 

$5,000 * 

in support of a climeal emdennology 
research project on the pattern 

and determinants of health service 
unitization in Esviailta 


$10,000 
in support of a research project 
on risk factors for bladder cancer 


In Eeypt 


$5,000 

For a citnical epidemiology research 
Project on serafogic response 

to measies vaccination ur Ismailia 


$25,000 
in core support of rts Clinteat 


Thailand Epidenuology Unu 
$25,000 
i 
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Universidad de la Frontera 
Temuco, Chile 

$25.00 

in core support of tts Chinteal 
Epidemiology Unit 


University of Arizona,~ 

Tucson 

$100,000 

Jn support of @ project to provide 
continuing education for the 
Network s social scientists 


Uruversity of Chile, 
nanago 

$25,000 

in core support of rts Chineal 
Epidemrology Gnit 


University of Nairobi, 

Kenya 

$4,540 

For a claucal endenrologyp research 
project on knowledge attiudes 

and beliefs regarding sickie-cell 
anemia in children 


$25,160 
in core support of ts Clintcal 
Epidemiology Unit 


University of Newcastic, 
Australia 

$1,000,000 

In support of us Clinrcal 
Epidemiology Resource and 
framing Center 


University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill 

$500,000 

Jn support of its Chnical 
Epidemipiogy Resource and 
Tramme Center 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

$590,000 

in support of its Clinical Epidern- 
ology Resource and Trainmg Center 


University of the Philippines, 
Manila 

$25,000 

In core support of rts Clinical 
Epidemiology Unit 


$25,000 

in support of a research project te 
assess the respiratory health profile 
of cluidren aged 6-15 years tiviig in 
communities around the Mak ilyig- 
Banahaw geothermal power gener- 
ating plants 


$150,000 

For Phase UF activities toward its 
becoming a clinical eprdemiology 
resource and #anung center for 
the Network 


$5.00) 

in support of a clinical emdennotogy 
research project on the prevalence of 
rheumatic diseases antong Fifiprnot int 
an urban commnnnyt 


University of Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 

$145,000 

in support af is shore courses in 
Health Cave Evaluation and 
Management Skills and Level H 
Management Thang 


University of Yaoundé, 
Cameroon 

$29,044) 

fn core support of its Chiucal 
Epidemiology Untt 


310,000 
For purchase of coniputers for us 
Chacal Epidemiology Unit 


University of Zimbabwe, 
Harare 

550,000 

in core support of its Clancal 
Epidemiology Unit 


15,000 

foward the costs of a Faculty of 
Medieme curt iculamt review 
workshop field September 23-27 
1992 


Foundation-admunistered projects 
$206,000 

Toward corte of the tenth annual 
meenng of INCLEN held mn 

Balt Indonesia January 19-2¢ 1992 


$150,000 
For interchange actrees 


D ¥ Ivanovsky Institute of Virology, 

Moscow, Russia 

$25,000 

foward the travel and ding costs 

of developinge-count y par hicipanis 

attending us iiternational spmposiim 
100 Fears of Virology 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
$75,000 


For use by its School of Hygiene and 
Public Health toward the costs 

of strategic re-evaluation and planning 
Jor appropriate public health 

frame and research. 


Mahidol University, 

Bangkok, Thailand 

$30,000 

For the travel costs and other expenses 
of up to 15 develaping-country 
researchers atttendme the Xiiith 
international Congress for Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria, held in Bangkok, 
November 29-December 4, 1992 ° 


Makerere University, 

Kampala, Uganda 

$6,300 

For basie equipment needed by its 
Institeie of Public Heatth preparatory 
to developing a field-based public 
health trang program in Uganda 


Ministry of Public Health, 

Harare, Zimbabwe 

£37,300 

Toward the costs of planning the 
curriculum for a master's degree 
program in public health in coflabora- 
fion with the University of Zimbabwe. 


Moi University, 

Eldoret, Kenya 

$35,000 

For development and implementation of 
a Medical Faculty Practice Prograni. 


National Academy of Sciences 
Institute of Medicine, 
Washington, DC. 

375,000 

For use by tts institute of Medicine 
for development and implementation 
of new program initatives in 
infernational health 


$25,000 
For use by its Institute of Medicine 
for a Malaria Forum 


National Epidemiology Board 
of Cameroon, 

Yaoundé 

/ F992 - $350,000, m addition 
fo remaining funds from prior 
year appropriations } 


J continue support for a national 
health and family planning research: 
and policy board in Cameroon. 
(Jom! appropriation with Population 
Seiences, for a total of $700,000. ) 


Pan-African Society of Cardiology, 
Lagos, Nigeria 

$15,000 

Toward the costs of its Congress on 
Preventive Cardiology in Africa to 
be held in Yaoundé, Cameroon 


Pan-American Health Organization, 
Washington, D.C. 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of a review of 
mfernational health agencies. 


Parinership for Child Development 
{i982 - $450,000} 

7b support studies by developing coun- 
tries on the feasibibty and cost-effec- 
tiveness of providing children with 
anthelmintic (anti-worm} and 
micronutrient chemotherapy via the 
school system, 


Pesticide Use: Environment and 
Health 

fi99L - $200,000} 

7? provide the basi for an improved 
understanding of the agricultural, 
environmental, and heafth effects of 
agricultural pesticide use in developing 
countries (Joint appropriation with 
Agricuitural Sciences, for a total 

of S800.000). 


International Potato Center (CIP), 
Lima, Peru 

$35,200 

For research on the health effects of 
pesticide use in Ecuadorean potato 
production {Jomt allocation with 
Agricultural Sciences, for a total 

of $49,500. ) 


Montana State University, 
Bozeman, Montana 

$18,920 

For research on the health effects 

of pesticide use in Ecuadorean 
potato produciton (Joint allocation 
wih Agricultural Sciences, for a 
total of $37 S40. } 
Foundation-administered project 
$50,000 . 
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For costs of a conference, “Measuring 
the Health and Environmental Effects 
of Pesticides,” held at the Bellagio 
Study and Conference Center, March 
30-Aprif 3, 1992 (Joint allocation 
wath Agricultural Sciences. for a 

total of $100,000. } 


Student Pugwash USA, 
Washington, D.C. 

20),000 

Jn support of its seventh international 
conference, entitled “Visions for a Su- 
stainable World. Healt Care in 
Deveioping Countries,” held at Emory 
University, Atdania, June 14-20, 1992, 


Task Force for Child Survival and 
Development, 

Ailanta, Georgia 

{1992 - $275,000, in addition 

fo remaming funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

To continue fis technical assistance 
fo the Ugandan Mmisiry of Heaith 


$20,000 

fo enable developing- country Health 
professionals to attend an international 
syaiposium on public health surveil- 
lance, “Guiding Solutions to 
improvine Health and Quality 

of Life,” held April 22-24, £992, 

mH Atlanta. 


Trustees of Health and Hospitals 
of the City of Boston, Inc., 
Massachusetts 

510,000 

Toward the costs of a project within 
the “Healthy Boston” initiative 
entitled “Transferring Commiunity- 
Based Approaches to Health and 
Development: Learning from the 
Experience in Call, Colambta, 


Tulane University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

$34,150 

For use by tts Medical Center toward 
the cosis of curriculum development for 
the “Schools of Public’ Health Without 
Halts” Program in Zimbabwe 


$35,150 

For a study on “Curricular 
Development: The Experience of 
the Zaire School of Public Health.” 


Universidad del Valle, 

Cali, Colombia 

$25,000) 

Toward the cast of updating the 
medical libraries collection at the 
Faculty of Health 


University of Calabar, 

Nigeria 

$46,000 

Por a research study on the treatment 
and controf of urinary schistosomiasis 
in childrens, 


University of Zimbabwe, 
Harare 

$37,006 

Toward the costs of developing a 
Masters degree program in public 
health m collaboration with the 
Ministry of Heath, 


World Bank, 

Washington, D.C. 

$38,000 

Td enable developing-country 
cconomiists to attend a Bellagio 
conference, “Health Transition in 
Developing Countries: Sector 
Priorities and Reform,” held 
June 22-26, 1992. 


Yale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut 

$16,750 

Toward the costs of a development 
workshop on finan health and the 
effective utilization of tropical forests 
m the Amazon river basin of Brazil, 
held in September 9-11, 1992, at the 
Evandro Chagas fastitute, Belém, 


* (Joint grant with the Global 


Environment Division, for a 


total of $33,500.) 


Foundation-administered projects 
£30,000 
For administrative expenses for a 
meeting on mdoor air pollution and 
cooking fuels in developing countries 
$29,(KK) i" 
foward the costs af the conference, 
“Giving Voice to Children: 
Strengthening Advocacy 
Jor Child Health and Well-Beime,” 
January 12-23, 1997, 
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PREVENTING DEVELOPING 
COUNTRY DISEASES 
THROUGH VACCINOLOGY 


AND PHARMACOLOGY 


Children’s Vaccine Imiiative 

fi9b2 - $2,200,000 } 

70 support vacemie research programs 
and other achvities related to the 
development and distribution of 
Thurd-HWorld children’s vaccines 
(Joust appropriation wih Population 
Sciences, for a total of $2 560,000 } 


Boston University, 
Massachusetts 

$100,000 

For use by iis school of Public 
Health un support of the Vaccme 
Development Program 


World Health Orgamzation, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

$250,000 

Toward the costs of the Inmative’s 
Consultative Group 


$300,000 

7O continue support for is program 
for vaccine development (Jom atfo- 
cation with Population Sciences, 

for a total of $600,000 ) 


$250,000 
To continue support for its expanded 
POSTON OD INERT ZL 


Health Sciences for the Tropics 
i907 «87,700,000 in addrtion 

fo remaining junds from prior 

year appropriations f 

To strengthen the capacuty of 
developing countries to conduct 
research on major tropical diseases 
through North-South and South-South: 
research parinerships 


Brown Umiversity, 

Providence, Rhode Island 
$53,500 

For collaborative research with the 
Waher and Eliza Hall Insitute of 
Medical Research, Austraha, and 
the University of the Philippines on 
schistosomiasis surveiiance and 
control in te FAdippines 


Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

$178,500 

For a contimuing research and traning 
project to develop a method of disease 


coniral for schistosonnasis, colabora- 
tive with the Afimustry of Health 

and the Institute of Prunate 
Research, Kenya 


Center for Genetic Engineering and 
Biotechnology Investigations 
(CEMNNGEBR, 

Cuermavaca, Mexico 

$176,548 

For a research and trainimg project, 
collaborative with Stanford 
University s Division of Geographic 
Medieme, on acute infectious drar- 
rheas of chiidhood ( With debt swap ) 


Center for Research and Advanced 
Studies (CINVESTAY) of the 
National Polytechnic Institute, 
Mexico City, Mexico 

$118,688 

in fiirther support of a research and 
framing project to analyze the biolag- 
ical and epidemiological factors of 
amebrases and giardiasis in Mexico 


collaborative with the University . 


of California at San Francisco 
and Berkeley ( With debt swap } 


Christan Medical College Hospital, 
Vellore, India 

$85,000 

For a research and traming project, 
collaborative with the Geagraphic 
Medecine and Infectious Diseases 
Division of the New England Medical 
Center, Boston, on the mofecular, cim- 
i¢al and epidemttologic aspects of dtar- 
rheal diseases in Inchur 


Robert W Gwadz, National 
Institutes of Health, 

Bethesda, Maryland 

$58,080 

For collaboratian with the 
Parasitology fustriute of the 
Gniversity of Rome Haly and the 
Laboratoire de Parasitologie, Ecole 
Nationale de Medecine et de 
Pharmacie, Mai, on a research and 
framing project to develop effective 
methods of mataria control in Ajrica 


Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetis 

$193,200 

Ta continued support of a research and 
trawng project on schistosomiasis and 
filariasis, collaboratrve between us 
Department of Tropical Public Health 
and Shangha: Medical University and 
fhe Guizhon Prowneial Instiuie of 
Parasitic Diseases China 
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Institut Pasteur, 

Lilk, France 

$35,400 

For a research and traming project 
collaborative with the Molteno 
Laboratories of Parasitology, 
Universtiy of Cambridge England, 
and the Kenya Medical Research 
institute, to develop @ vaccie 
aerainse schistosomiasis 


$54,000 

For a research and traming project 
on fhe immunological and epdemio- 
fosical aspects of mataria, beng 
conducted collaboratively by its 
Institute of Cell Anumal and 
Population Biology the Department 
of Parastiology of the Unversity 

of Colombo, Sri Lanka, and the 
Institut Pasteur Paris France 


Medical Research Council, 

Banjul, The Gambia 

$78,000 

For a research and training project 
coflaboranive witht ihe Deparinent of 
faununology Wenner-Gren Institute, 
Chiversuy of Stockholm, and the 
Department of Community Medicine, 
Chulatongkorn University, Thatiand, 
to develop a vaccine agamst malaria 


New England Medical Center 
Hospitals, Inc , 

Boston, Massachusetts 

$25,000 

For a research and traming project, 
collaborative with Christian Medical 
College Hospital Vellore india, on the 
molecular, clmcal, and epidemiologic 
aspects of diarrheal diseases in India 


$65,000 

in support of a meeting of the 
programs eight North-South partner- 
siups studying diart heal diseases, held 
October 5-10, 1992 at the Stanford 
University School of Medicine 


New York University 

$166,320 

For use by tts Medical Center in 
collaboration with the New York 
University School of Medecine and the 
Escola Paulsta de Media Sde 
Paulie, Brazil, on a research and 
framing project fo mitegrate studies on 
malaria and Chagas’ disease 


Rockefeller University, 

New York, New York 

$30,000 

For a research project on modeling the 
iransmussion dynamics and control of 


” 
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Chagas’ disease in Argentina collabo- 
rafve with ihe University af Buenos 
Ares and the National Agency for 
Chagas’ Disease Control Argentina 


Stanford University, 

Cabforma 

$206,050 

For a research and traning propect, 
coflaborative wih the Center for 
Genetic Engineering and 
Biotechnology Investigations, 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, an acute 
infectious diarrheas of childhood 


Universidade Federale Do Ceara, 
Fortaleza, Brazil 

996,425 

For continued support of a research 
project collaborative with 

the University of Virgana ¢ Devision 
of Geographic Medicine, to reduce 
the morbidity and mortality of enteric 
diseases in northeastern Brazil 


University of California, 

Los Angeles 

$138,600 

For a research and framing project on 
Chagas’ disease collaborative with the 
institute Qswaido Cruz, Rio de 
Janewo, Brazil 


University of California, 

San Francisco 

$207,900 

For a research and traming propect 

to analyze ifie biological and epidemi- 
ological factors of amebiasis and 
giardiasis in Afexico, collaborative 
with the Center for Research and 
Advanced Studies { CINVESTAY } 
of the National Polyiechnic Insitute. , 
Measeo, and the Univermty of 
Californa, Berkeley 


$126,850 

For a research and trawming proyeci, 
collabaratve with Maiadol Unrversity, 
Thatand, and the ASTRA Research 
Centre India, to devefop a malaria 
drug and examine Plasmodium 
resistance 


University of Cambridge, 

England 

$115,450 

For a research and rraming propect 

on development of a vaccine againtt 
schistosomiasis bemg conducted 
collaboratively by sts Molten 
Laboratories of Parasitology, ihe 
Pasteur Instiute Lrlle, France and 
the Kenya Medical Revearch Institute 


University of Edinburgh, 

Scotland 

24,000 

For a research and training project 
on the immunological and epidentio- 
logical aspects of malaria, bemg ~ 
conducted collaboratively by its 
Institute ef Cell, Animal, and 
Population Biolopy, the Department 
of Parasttology of the University of 
Colombo, Sri Lanka, and the Insurer 
Pasteur, Paris, France. 


University of Rome, La Sapienza, 
lhaly 

$116,000 

For a research and training project, 
collaborative between its Institute 
of Farasitology, the (18. Nationa 
Institutes of Health, and ihe 

- Laboratory of Parasitology, Ecole 
Nationale de Médecine et de 
Pharmacie, Mai, to develop effective 
methods of malaria control in Africa, 


University of Stockholm, 

Sweden 

$140,000 

For a research and trating project 
to develop a malaria vaccine, being 
conducted collaboratively by the 
Department of Imaninology at its 
Henner-Gren fusiftute, the Medical 
Research Council Laboratary in the 
Gambia, and the Depariment of 
Community Medicine, Clidalongkorn 
Cniversity, Thatland. - 


University of Uppsala, 

Sweden 

$95,200 

For continued suppart of a research 
and training project, collaborative 
beneeen its Department of Medical 
Genetics and the Institulo de 
Investigaciones Bioguinticas and . 
the Universidad Nacional de Satta, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, on 

the development of a vaccine 


against drupansome crimt 
. 


University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

$185,100 

For a research and training project, 
collaborative between us Division of 
Geographic Medicine and ithe Federal 
University of Ceara Health Center, 
Fortaleza, Brazil, to reduce the - 
morbidity and mortality of enteric 
diseases in nartheastern Brazil 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


$56,700 

in support of the Childrens 
Vaccine Initiative project to 
fIprove measies contrat 


Strengthening Chinese Universities 
{#992 - $40,000) 

7D test a pilot fellowship program, 
designed to strengthen Chinese unrver- 
sittes for science-based development, 
that enables young Chinese scientists 


and engineers who have remained in 


Nori America fo serve as part-time 
adjunct professors at three universities 
in Beijing, (Joint appropriation 

with the Agricultural Sciences and 
Population Sciences, for a total 

of $350,000 ) 


Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York 

£10,000 

Toward the costs of a fellowship 
program: designed to strengthen 
Cianese universities for science-based 
development by enabling young 
Chinese scientists and engineers who 
have remained in North America to 
serve as part-time adjunct professors 
at leading universities in China, 


Task Force for Child Survival and 
Development 

[1992 + $199,200 in addition 

io remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

To support the Task Force as a leader 
in goal-setting and enhancing global 
efforts to improve ihe survival and 
development of children 


$30,000 

For a research project on respiratory 
syncytial virus (RSV), aimed 

at measuring the extent to which 
Auman antibedy enhances RSV 
infection in macrophages. 


$16,000 

For an evaluation of the performance 
of the tetanus toxoid vaceme in 
developing countries 


University of Dublin, 

Ireland 

$30,000 

For use by Trinity College for a 
dengue viral research project. 


Vaccine Production Technology 
Transfer 


1 
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{1992 - $1,000,000, in addition 

to remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

fo make viral vaccine production 

a generic and technical{y accessible 
process available at moderate cost 
to developing countries. 


Instituto Nacionat de Satud, 
Bogota, Colombia 

$110,000 ° 
fo fest the furan rabies vacene 


produced by FECOE 


VECOL (Empresa Colombiana de 
Productos Veterinarios $.A.), 
Bogota, Colombia 

$90,011) 


For a human rabies vaccine project. 


Foundation-administered project 
$100,000 

For administrative expenses related 
fo making viral vaccine production 
a generic and techiically accessible 
process available at moderate cost 
re devefopine countries. 


Walter Reed Army Institute 

of Research, 

Washington, D.C. 

$19,100) 

For use by its US. Arn Medical 
Component, the Armed Farces 
Research institute of Medical Sciences 
(AFRIMS), in collaboration with the 
Thai Component, to continue researctt 
in Thanland on the hepatitis E virus. 


Paijit Warachit, 

Bangkok, Thailand 

$3,810 

To enable him to make site visits in 
the LS and discuss regulatory issues 
rélated to developing licensing 
authority for a Anew dengue 

vaccine in Thailand. 


FAMILY AND 
COMMUNITY-BASED 
HEALTH INITIATIVES 


Caravajal Foundation, 

Cali, Colombia 

$29,0H3 * 

foward the costs of an external evalu- 
ation of its Health and Population 
Program. (Joint grant with Population 
Sciences, for a total ef $56,080, Also 
fisted under the division's first euide- 


fine, Enfancing National Capability 
for Pomuilation-Based Health Care. ) 


Famuly Care Jnternational, 

New York, New York 

$17,500 

Td enable participants from developing 
countries to attend a meeting entitled 
“Partners for Safe Motherhogd,” held 
Marci 9-11, 1992. 1m Washington, 
DC. (Join with Population Sciences, 
jor a total of $35,000 } 


Health Practice in Zimbabwe 
{1902 - $406,000} 

fo strengthen the public Reali systent - 
at district, provincial, and national 
levels in Zimbabwe by developing local 
capacity for training fieid-oriented 
public health practitioners, and to 
explore related activities in Uganda. 
{Joint appropriation with Population 
Sciences, for a total af S500(NH) 


Tulane University Medical Center, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

$12,150 

Joward the costs of curriculum develop- 
ment for the “Public Health School 
Madhout Walls” Program in Zimbabwe. 
(Joint aflocation with Population 
Sciences, for a total $24,300 } 


University of Zimbabwe, 


. Harare 


$169,650 
For start-up costs associated with 
the initiative, 


$15,000 
For expenses related to advisor site 
visits fo work with the University af 
Zimbabwe and the Ministry of Public 
Heatth in the design of its curriculum 
for the “Public Health Schools 
Without Walls” initiative. (Join, 
allocation with Population Sciences, 
for a total of $30,000.) 

7 
Foundation-administered project 
$5,000 
For administrative expenses related to 
the public health research initiative in 
developing countries entitfed, “Public 
Health Schools Without Watts.” 
(Joint allocation with Population 
Sciences, far a total af $70,006 ) 


HI¥ in the Developing World 
{ 1902 « $750,000, in addition 
fo remaining funds fram prior 
year appropriations } 
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70 help developing countries improve 
ther national research and private- 
sector capabilities for controling the 
spread of the human unaunodepf- 
crency vous (HEV) mfection (Joint 
appromiation with Population 
Sciences, for a total of $4,500,000 ) 


A1DS Support Orgamzation, 
Kampala, Uganda 

$37,660 

For the first of a two-year study in 
Kampala auned at engaging trad- 
fronal healers in the provision of 
counseling and basic cae for AEDS 
patients {Jomt allocation with 
Population Sciences, for a total 

of 375,320 } 


Asociacion para la Investigacion 

de la Salud, 

Guadalupe, Costa Rica 

$10,000 

For a study of fuanan sexuality in 

Costa Riea (font allocation with 
Population Sciences, for a total 

of $20 G00 } 


Chiang Mat University, 

Thailand 

£49,560 

For us study of HEF prevatence, 
behavioral risk factors assocuited with 
ATV transmission from wonrer to 
men, and the prevalence af other sexu- 
ally-transmuitied diseases in iwo 
cohorts of male Tha miliary recrints 
(Jom? allocation with Populauon 
Sciences, for a total of B99 120 | 


Columbia University, 

New York, New York 

$175,000 

To help Upandan investigaters 
continue @ long-term cohort study on 
FV epidemiology and prevention in 
the Raka District (Joint allocation 
wih Population Seieneces for a 

total of $350,000 } 


Debt-for-Development Coalition, Inc , 
Washington, DC 

$19,500 

in support of its debt-swap project io 
leverage funding for HIV/AIDS 
projects wt developing countries 

i Jonn atlocauon with Populanon 
Serences, for a total of $39 000 J 


Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

£41 735 

Fo enable its School of Pablo Heatth 


niterventions designed to reduce the 
transmission of HIV infecnon and 
other sexucily transmitted diseases 
oy commercial sex workers {fort 
atlocation with Pomuation Sciences, 
fot a total of $83,470 } 


Human Rights Proyect, Inc, 
Washington, DC 

$5,000 

Ta enable developng-country AIDS 
researchers to participate in the 
Congressional Forum on the Economic 
iniplications of the International 
HIV/AIDS Epidemic, hetd um 
Wastungion m June 1992 (Jomt 
allocation with Population Sciences, 
for a total of $10 G00 } 


International Family Health, 
London, England 

$46,095 

For the coordmation of a project 
designed to support the development af 
@ potential new effort, the HIV/AIDS 
NGO Support Progranime, auned ai 
ncreaswig inte nnational donor assis- 
tance to developing-countsy non- 
governmental organizations workt2 
wn the field (Jom aflecation wrth 
Population Serences, for a total 

of $92,799 } 


Khon Kaen Universiiy, 

Thailand 

$18,775 

7d develop a cudturally approp: iate 
strategy for preventing sexually trans- 
niutied diseases and AIDS artong 
prostitutes in the city af Khon Kaen - 
(Jom ailocation with Population 
Serences, for a total of $37,550 } 


Ministry of Public Health, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 

$12,500 

Toward the costs of the Vffth 
international Conference on AIDS 
m Africa (Jount allocation with 
Population Sciences, for a total 
of $25,000 } 


Pan American AIDS Foundation, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
$64,508" 

70 encourage collaboration bemween 
nongovernmental and private-sector 
imstifiutions in the fight agamst APDS 
m the region (fomt allocation with 
Population Sciences for a total 

af $129,016 ) (With debt swap } 


Population Council, 


to coordmate trials ander way wn * New York, New York 
Evluopia, Mexico and Thartand of SITEBS 
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fn support of an AIDS preverntran 
project for adolescents in Had 

Yai, Theavland to be undertaken im 
coffabaration with Prince of Songkia 
Limversity {foun alfocatran with 
Population Seserces, for a total 

of $74,370) 


Program for Appropriate 
Technology mm Health (PATH), 
Seattle, Washingion — 

$7404, 

To provide technical support te the 
Indonesian dgeney that will manufac: 
ture PATH 's AIV dipstick test m 

that country (Jou allocation with 
Population Sciences, for a total 

of $14,808) 


$25,100 

Toward the costs of publishing and 
distributing us newsletter Global 
Access to STD Diagnostics ( Jorrit 
atiocation with Ponulation Sciences, 
for a total of $50,200 j 


Tha? Red Cross Socrety, 

Bangkok, Thatland 

$40,975 

To parieipate in a niulti-country trial 
of mierventions desngned to reduce the 
trasmussion of seaually transmitted 
diseaser include HIV, by conuner- 
cial sex workers (fom allocation 
with Population Sciences, for a total 
of 381,950 ) 


University of Califorma, 

San Francisco 

$150,000 

Fa: a collaborative study with 
Makerere University, Ueanda, to 
identify factors that intensify hetero- 
seaual transmission of HIV (fom 
dflocation with Health Sctences, for 
a total af $300,000 } 


Universily of Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzama 

$780 

For costs associated with the study 
conducted by the Miuhonbiu Medical 
Centre on co-faciors for AIV-f infec- 
fon among wamen atfending selecied 
fanny planning clinics in Dar es 
salaaan {Jomt allacation wifi 
Population Sciences, for a total 

of 3/560 | 


Foundation-administered proyects 
$2,500 

For costs of consultants and evalua- 
tors (Jomnt allocation with Population 
Setences, for a total of $5,000 } 
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550.000 , 

For admunistrattve expenses related to 
unproving nongovernmental responses 
fo HIVALDS in developing count tes 
{Jom allocation with Population 
Serences for a total of EGO 00H) } 


$7,500 

Foi costs of a meeting on AV 
racemes held on Decernber 10-11, 
1092 {Jom alfocation with 
Population Sciences, for a total 


of $45,000 } 


International Women’s 
Health Coahiion, 
New York, New York 
f1992 - $750 060} 
To strengthen the role of women's 
organizations in Nigeria and 
Camel oon as advocates for 1ep: oduc- 
five health (Jor appropriation 
with Papularion Sciences for a 

. fatal of 300.000 } 


Macro International, Inc , 
Columbia, Maryland 

$50,006 

Toward the costs of the smati-grants 
program of the Demograpiuc and 
Health Surveys progiam {Jott 
grant with Population Sciences, fo 
a@ total of S400 000 } 


Marine Biological Laboratory. 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts 

$4,870 

For research OF OR SANA i 
produced in the ovary of a nia me 
mofiusk witch may be useful ut the 
treatment of seprie shock and cholera 
(Jom! alecation with Population 
Seiences, for a total of $9 74) ) 


National Research and Policy 
Boards 

P1990 - 3750,000, wnt additron 

fo remanung funds fiom prior 

yea appropriations | 

7D continue support for the national 
health and fanily planning boards 
wi Thavland Mevieo and 
Cameroon (Jautt appropi iairar 
with Fooulation Sciences for total 
of $1,400,000 } 


Mexican Health Foundation, 
Mexico City, Mexico 
$1,036,520 ‘ 


For use by the Advisory Board in 
Epidemiology m jumeing research 
projects and holdmg periodic meetings. 
{ With debt swap. } 


Population Council, 

New York, New York 

$4,445 

Toward travel and related expenses 

of developing-couniry professionals 
attending a@ seminar on critical issues 
i reproductive health and population, 
held June 26, 1992, in New York. 
(Joint grant with Popuiation Sciences, 


Jor a total af $8,890.) 


Strengthening Community-Based 
Prevention of Dengue 

{1992 - 3600,000, in addition to 
remaining funds from prior year 
appropriations } 

To continue support for community- 
based approaches to uwitegrated contral 
of the urban mosquite vector of 
dengue and also peliow fever. 


Johns Hopkins Unrversily, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

$175,000 

To continue support for community- 
based approaches to infegrated controf 
of dedes gesypii, the urban mosquito 
yvecior of dengue and yellow fever 


Mimsiry of Public Health 

E] Progreso, Honduras 

$200,000 

7d continue funding of a community: 
based Aedes aegypti control project 
in Horduras 


Tulane University, 

New Orleans, Lousiana 

$49,670 

For a pilot project on ihe use of the 
ndiural predator, epelops, to control 
the mosqiuio. 


Foundation-administered project 
$50,000 
For administrative costs. 


University of California, Davis 
$43,100 
For a study in collaboration with the 
Gniversity of Matawi and Afmadu 
Bello University, Nigeria, on cultural 
and behavioral risk factors for sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases among sub- 
saharan African women, (Joint 
allocation with Population Sctences, 
for a total of 386,200.) 


Umversity of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill 

$50.000 

Toward the costs of a collaborative 
project with the Indian Institute of 
Health Management Research to 
establish, in India, a master's degree 
program in public heaith administra- 
tion that will be apen to mid-career 
health officers from South Asian coun- 
tries., (Joint grant with Population 
Sciences, for a total of $700,000 


Women for Women’s Health 

{1992 - $337,500, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

pear appropriations } 

Td help Malawi and Uganda develop 
the capacity for training increased 
numbers of nurse-midwives and 


" uperading ther skills and status as 


a way of bringing about sustained 
reduction in matérnal mortality and 
morbidity (Joint appropriation with 
Population Sciences, for a total 

of $675,000. } 


Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

$125,000 

in support of efforts by its School 
of Nursing to help Usanda develop 
capacity jor training increased 
numbers of nurse-midwives (Joint 
alfecation with Pomuilation Sciences, 
for a total of B250,00X) } 


Foundation-admunistered prozect 
$12,500 

For admmistrative expenses associated 
with the Foundation’s project to help 
Malawi and Uganda develop capacity 
for training increased numbers of 
nurse-midwives (Joint allocation 

with Population Sciences, for a total 
of $25,000.) 


NEW EXPLORATIONS - 
HEALTH AND THE 


ENVIRONMENT 


New Explorations in Health and 
Environment 

f idee - $400,000 } 

To explore interactions between health 
and the environment in the Amazan 
region of Brazil. 
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To assist excellent young scientists 
based in the third world ta become 
leaders in the develapment and appfi- 
cation of biotechnology that offers 
promise for improving the living 
conditions af poor peaple { Jomrly 
funded with Agricultural Sciences 
and Pomiation Sciences, for a - 
total of $1,440,000. } 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Biotechnology Career Fellowships 
[1992 - $400,000, im addition 

fo reaming finds from prior 

year appropriations } 


Population 
Sciences Grants 
The population sciences division seeks to enhance reproductive 
choice in the developing world by supporting work to develop new 
contraceptive technologies, increase the availability of existing tech- 
nologies, and identify the constraints, risks, and barriers that affect 
contraceptive use. The division also supports selected developing 
countries in strengthening the professional competence needed to 
establish population policies and effective management of family- 


planning programs. 


DEVELOPING 
TECHNGLOGY FOR 


FERTILITY REGULATION 


Asociaciéo Dominicana Pro- 
Bienestar de la Familia, Inc., 

Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic 

$50,000 

To strengthen the research capacity of 
ifs depariment of biomedical research 


Catholic University of Chile, 
Santiago 

$33,600 

For a study of sperm penetration 
through egg envelopes 


Catholic University of Valparaiso, 
Chile 

$235.61 . 

For a study of metabole and membrane 


traniport stratemes for male contraception 


Children’s Vaccine Initiative 

{1992 - $300,000} 

70 support vaceme research programs 
and other activites related ta the 
Children’s Vaccine imitiative. (Joint 
appropriation with Health Sciences, 
for a total of $7,200,000.) 


World Health Organization, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

$250,000 

foward the costs of the inthatives 
Consultative Group. 


Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
Bejing 

$25,000 

For use by the Zhefiang Academy of 
Medical Setences for a study of the 
mechanisms underlying the sperm 
acrosome reaction triggered by 
natural agonists. 


Columbia University, 

New York, New York 

$9] 670 

For use by tis College of Physicians 
and Surgeons for a study of the role 
of the seminuerous growth factor in 
male gonadal development. 


Concept Foundation, 

Bangkok, Thailand 

$74,510 

for preparatory work. (1) fo register 
the injectable contraceptive Cyclofem — 
in countries of Latin America other 
than Mexico and (2) te identify 
potential distributors of the project. 
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Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York 

$56,250 

For the collaborative prozram between 
ws Medical College and the Institute of 
Materia Medica and Famulp Planning 
Research, Zhepxane Academy of 
Medicine, China, in the clinical phar- 
miacology af contraception 


Hastings Cenier, 

Bnarchtf Manor, New York 
$42,680 

Toward the costs of a study mvoling 
fi) discussion of the ways inn which 
public policy might be mfiuenced by 
the availabhipy of tong term contra- 
ception and (2) the formulation af 
proposed ethical crueria agamet which 
uses might be judged {Joint grant 
from Aris and Humanities for a 
total of $85,360) 


Jiangsu Province Science and 
Technology Exchange Centre with 
Foreign Countries, 

Nanpng, China 

$5,000 

Toward the costs of the First Asian 
and Ocearue Coneress of Andrology, 
held in November 1992 in Nanping 


National Museums of Kenya, 
Nairobi 

$39,000 

fn support of the reproductive 
binfozy program in its Institute 
of Primate Research 


Oreanzacdio Internacional de 
Pesquisa em Saud Reprodutiva, 
Salvador, Brazil 

fi9o2 - 31,800,000} 

For its program of South-to-Sotih 
cooperation io develop new 
contraceptive methods and unprove 
reproductive health 


Program for Appropriate 
Technology in Health (PATH), 


Seattle, Washington 

$50,000 

70 prepare a paper on the role of 
indusiry ut contraceptive research 
and development 


and Pohcy Studies Returnme to 
Developing Countrtes 

F1902 - S5O0.000 in addition 

fo remaming funds from prior 

year apprepriations | 

To provided research support for popue 
lation scientists returning io their 
home countries at the completion of 
their fellowships (Other grants from 
this appropriation are listed under ifte 
division's second putdeline, Improving 
Populanon Policies and Programs } 


Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi, India 

$29,150 

For a study on the role played by ihe 


Phosphorylation of the androgen receptor 


in the male reproductive system 


Chulalongkorm University, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

$24,980 

For use by us Faculty of Medicine in 
developing a model for biopsy af 
presuplantation mouse embryos 


National Autonomous University 


of Mexico, - 
Mexico City, Mexico 
$25.00K) 


For a study, to be conducted by its 
institute of Biomedical Research, on 
ovarian differentiation in manmumals 


University of Chile, 

Santiago ” 
$15,720 

For a project on the neural contribu- 
hon fo the etiology of polperstic 
ovarian syndrome 


University of Tbadan, 

Nigeria 

$36,500 

For a study at its college of medicine 
on the effects of natural progesterone 
adnunistered as a fong-acting 
wyectable contraceptive on nik 
composition ut lactating wornea 


Research on Topics Related to 
Chmcal Applications of Gossypol 
{1990 - S500.000, wn addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 


appropriations } 
To support research on the antifertrdity 


and antiviral acivuly of gossypol 


Memorial Sloan-Kettering 


For a study of gossypol's effects on 
ihe semen of HIV-infected men 


South-to-South Cooperation in the 
Population Sciences 

{7990 - $2,000,000, ni addstian 

fo remaining funds from prior 

pear appropriations } 

Te support South-to-Seuth 
Cooperation in the population 
sclences and reproductive health 


Organizagdo Internacional de 
Pesquisa em Saud Reprodutiva, 
Salvador, Brazil 

$700,000 

For tts program af South-to- 

soulk cooperation fo develap new 
contraceptive methods and improve 
reproductive heatif 


Programa Latincamericanc de 
Capacttacion ¢ Investigacién en 
Reproduccién Humana (PLACIRH), 
Mexico City, Mexico 

$500,000 

For iis research and tramine program 
for Laun American scienisis interested 
in the fleid of human reproduction 


Strengthening Chinese Universities 
[1992 - 330,000} 

To test a pilot fellowship program 
designed io strengthen Chunese untversi- 
hes jor science-based development, that 
enables young Chinese scientists and 
engineers who have remamed ut North 
America to serve a3 part-lime adjunct 
professors af three wiiversifies ut 
Being (Jomt apprepriation with the 
Agnecultural Sciences and Population 
Sciences, for a total of $350 000 ) 


Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York 

$10,000 

Toward the casts of a_ fellowship 
program designed to strengthen 
Chinese universinies for scrence-based 
development by enabling young 
Chinese screntists and engineers who 
have remamed ut North America to 
serve as part-time adjunct professors 
at deading universities in China 


University of Lagos, Nigeria 
$1,047 
For a study of the effects af chilara- 


‘ Cancer Center, guine, an antunalarial drug, on 
Research Support for Population New York, New York spermatogensis and fertility in rats 
Scientists in Reproductive Biology $63,990 
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wl 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

$9,600 

For a study beme conducted in tts 
School of Meacime on placental 
MOT PROPENCSIS 


World Health Organization, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

f 1992 - $500,000 } 

To support a WHO project that 
applies the South-to-South sharme 
principle in strengthening less- 
advanced center's capacity for social 
epidemiological, clinical, and hiomed- 
tcaf research in reproduciwve health 


$12,047 

Toward the costs of a project of the 
Special Programme of Research 
Development and Research Trammng 
in Anan Reproduction to strengihen 
research capacities through collabora- 
thon @nong developing countries 


Foundation-administered project 
$2,500 

For contribution by he Foundation 
toward ihe costs of a coriference on 
research and development oppor lun- 
tes in contraception, held itt 
Washingion, DC , a February 1992 


[IMPROVING 
POPULATION POLICILS 


AND PROGRAMS 


Carlos Brambila-Paz and Sergio 
Camposortega, Mexico City, 
Mexico 

and Dennis P Hogan, 
Fennsylvama State University, 
Liniversity Park 

$62,950 

For a study analyzing the role 
played by women's status in the 
deciine of fertluy in Mexrco 


Mead Cain, Population 

Council, New York, New York 
and Nasra Shah, Farruly Planmong 
Association of Pakistan, Lahore 
$59,970 

For the study of family, fertitty, 
and women's status it Pakistan 


Center for Population Options, 
Washington, DC 
$17,000 


Toward the costs of a conference on 
adolescent health in Africa, held in 
Kenva in collaboration with the Centre 
for the Study of Adolescence, Nairobi. 


Anskey J. Coale, Ponceton University 
$6,820 

7 enable hint to participate in Hie 
international seminar on China's [990 
census that te State Statistical Bureau 
held in Beijing in Octaber 1992. 


Colorado Prevention Center, Denver 
$42,506 - " 

For an analysis of how pomilation 
issues were addressed during planning 
for the Earth Summit conference held 
in Rie de Janeiro im June 1992. 


Contraceptive Introduction Projects 
{ 1992-32,325,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds froin prior 

year appropriations } 

To promote field studies and opera- 
fions rescarch in develapmg countries 
as their fanuly planning programs 
iifroduce new contraceptive methods. 


Kenya Medical Research Institute, 
Nairobi 

$145,000 - 

For a contraceptive technology 
fntreduction and surveillance pragrani 
it Kenpas Machakos District. 


Peking Universtly, 

Beijing, China 

$20,300 

To enable its Institute of Population 
Research to work with the Chinese 
State Family Planning Commission 
on a project designed 1o demonstrate 
fhe advantages of an enhanced rural 
faniily planning system that inte- 
grates improved methods of conira- 
ception with better training fecal 
jfomily planning personnel. 


Siate Family Planning Commnussion, 
Beijing, China 

$311,500 

To enable the Commission fo demon- 
Strate the advantages of an enianced 
rural fanrily planning sysiem that 
infezrates improved methods of 
contraception wht better training 

of local family planning personnel. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

$45,210 , 

Zo enable iis Population Studies Cen- 
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. fer to provide technical assistance to 


the Chinese State Family Planning 
Comunission as the latrer undertakes 
afield experiment in fanuly planning 
in rural China. 


Rene Dubos Center for Human 
Environments, Inc., 

New York, New York 

$75,000) 

Towards the cost of a forum on popu- 
lation, environment, and development 
fo be held in September 1993 


Family Plannmg Evajuation 
Program 

{ £989-$500,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds froni prior 

year appropriations [ 

To identify, throuel case studies of 
family planning programs in selected 
developing counties, te key elements 
of that pelicy personnel and program 
mangers need to consider for strength- 
ening national population programs. 


University of North Carolina 

al Chapel Hill 

$25,000 

For a collaborative project with the 
Viemamese National Committee Jor 
Population and Family Planning to 
develop family planning program 
evalvation activities in Vietnam. 


Federal University of Minas Gerais, 
Belo Horizonte, Brazil 

{ 1992-$300,000, tn addition 

fo remaining funds fram priar 

year apprapriations } 

To strengthen the graduate training: 
and research program on population 
and development at us Center for 
Regional Planning and Development 
(CEDEPLAR). 


Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts . 
$100,000 

For a study of birth imerval length 
dynamics in a ruraf West African 
poputation as primary health care 
and contraception become available. 


Independent Commission on Popu- 
lation and Qualiy of Human Life, 
Paris, France 

f 7992-3500,000 } 

foward the costs of reviewing present 
international population peéticies and 


program efforts, developing new ideas 
jor addressing global population prob- 
fens, and conmmunicarmg the findings 
and recommendations directly to the 
1994 United Nations International 
Conference on Poptilation and devel- 
opment, as weil as sharing them wath 
governments, Hongovernmental orga- 
nizations, and private-secior agencies. 


International Health and 
Biomedicine, Ltd., 

East Sussex, England 
$50,000 

in support of a media project 
on relationships between rapid 
popwation growth, status of 
waren, and ihe enviranntent 


International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, 

London, England 

$25,000 

20 enable devefoping-cowuniry experts 
fo attend a workshop on effective 
fomilp plonning programs. 

$50,000 

Toward the casts of a family plan- 
ning congress held in India during 
the month of Getober, 1992. , 


International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population, 
Liége, Belgium 

St0,00 

Toward the costs af a conference, held 
in Veracruz, Mexico, in Map 1992, 
on the peapluig of the Americas. 


$25,000 

To enable participants fram Latin 
American countries to attend a semi- 
nar on te demographic consequences 
fo structural adjusument of the regions 
economies, held in Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil, September 20-Ociaber 2, 1992 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Balumore, Maryland 

$94,270 

Ta enable its School of Hygiene 
and Publie Health to plan a 
research project concerning 
population growth and the 
environmen! in the Himalayas. 


$30,000 

fin support of its new William H. 
Draper, Jr. Fellowship Program, 
established to enable developing- 


country scholars ta receive training 
in the effective use of iiadern 
communications for populatian 
and family planning programs. 


Mational Academy of Sciences, 
Washingion, D.C, 

£30,340 

Toward the costs af a meeting on 


' popufation growth and land use in 


developing countries, io be organized 
by its Committee an Population and 
its Conunission on Geosciences, 
Environment and Resources 


Naticnal Epidemiology Board 

of Cameroon, 

Yaoundé 

{ 1992-$350,000, ist addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 
year appropriations } 

Td continue support for a national 
health and family planning research: 
and policy board in Cameroon. 
(Jotut appropriation with Heath 
Sciences, for a total of $700,000. ) 


Overseas Development Council, 
Washinglon, D.C. 

$100,000 

Toward the cost of a study entitled 
“Promoting Private Enterprise: 
The Challenge for the Multilateral 
Development Banks” 


Peking University, 

Beymg, China 

$40,000 

To enable the Institute of Sociology 
fe study hew migration and economic 
policies have affected the environment 
of the grassiands af fimer Mongolia. 


Population Communications 
International, 

New York, New York 

$76,700 

For a studp, collaborative with 
Marketing and Research Group Pvt., 
Ltd, Bombay, India, on the impact 
of a television series broadcast in 
fnidia on public attitudes toward 
the status of women and the use 
of family planning services. 


Population Council. 

New York, New York 

BB 790 

in support of its collaboration with 
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Vietnamese governmental agencies in 
@ program of operations research on 
how best to improve family planning 
services wi Vietnam. 


$72,840 

To enable its research division to ana- 
fyze the effects of population grawth 
on a variety af environmental issues. 


Population Crisis Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENG,000 

For tts program of research, analysts, 
production, and distribution of 
reporis on population issues. 


The Population Sciences in 
Sub-Saharan Africa 

[{ 199!-$600,000, in addition 

to remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

70 continue fo strenethen whe 
capacity of African institutions and 
improve understanding of population 
frends in sub-Saharan Africa 


Addis Ababa University, Ethiopia 
$59,840 

For a study of women’s Status and 
roles as factors affecting fertility 
in Ethiopia. 


Commonwealth Regional Health 
Community Secretariat for East, 
Central, and Southern Africa, 
Arusha, Tanzania 

$43.020 

To strengthen its coordination of the 
reproductive health research programs. 


Institute of Agncullural Research, 
Freetown, Sierra Leone 

$59,900- 

For a study of wornen’s time 
allocation to household and economic 
activities and its effects on fertility 
and household nutrition, 


International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population, 
Liége, Belgium 

$25,000 

foward the costs of a training workshop 
for Frencl-speaking demographers on 
analyzing census data collected in 
francophone Africa in 1990 and r99!, 
held in Liége in Novernber £992. 


Mahidol University, 

Bangkok, Thailand 

$82,500 

fo enable its Institute for Population 


= 
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and Social Research to enroll four 
qualified African scholars in the 
master's degree progrant. 


Makerere University, 

Kampala, Uganda 

$150,000 

To enable the Department of Pomiiation 
Siudies to engage a senior level African 
from outside of Uganda as a vistting 
professor for a three-year period. 


$89,000 
To strengthen its population research 
and fraining program. 


National Museums of Kenya, 
Nairobi 

$20,000 

For a conference organized by us 
Institute of Primate Research on 
advances in reproductive research 
in man and animals. 


A. Gkore, A. Okorafor, P Nwakeze, 
University of Nigeria, Nsukka, and 
D. Gurak, Cornel] University, 
Ithaca, New York 

$5,000 

For a study of the health-seeking 
behavior of mothers and cluld survival 
in dnambra State, Nigeria. 


Pan African Association of 
Anthropologists, 

Yaoundé, Cameroon 

$15,000 

foward the costs of a conference on 
poputation and family issues, held in 
Yaoundé in August 1992. 


Potsdam College of the Staie 
University of New York 

$52,150 

For a study, collaborative with the 
University of Ghana's Regional institute 
for Population Studies, of the impact 
of women's autonomy on confraception 
and feriility behavior in Ghana. 


Mary Benedicta Tumwesigye, 
Karmpala, Uganda 

$8,000 

76 enable her to study demograpity 
at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 


Union for African Population 
Studies, 

Dakaz, Senegal 

$200,450 

For a smatl grants program for 
research on population and 
develonmertt issues. 


POPULATION SCIENCES 


University of Zimbabwe, 
Harare 
$175,000 


in support of its pomiation 
studies progrant, 


Glenn Webb, University of 
Maiduguri, Nigeria 

$18,270 

For a study of demagraphie innovation 
in an urban fhe comniaity in Nigeria. 


Research on the Relauionship 
between the Status of Women in 
Developing Countries and Fertility 
{ 199) - $300,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds frant prior 

year appropriations} 

Continue support for research on 
womens status and fertility in 
developing countries. 


Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange between Easi and West, 
Inc. (East-West Center), Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

$188,940 

For a comparative study of 

wonten's status and fertility in 

five Asian countries. 


$150,000 

For the Pakisian portion of the 
comparative study of wonten’s status 
and fertility in five Asian countries, 


Demographic Research and 
Development Foundation, Inc. 
Quezon City, Philippines 

$153,310 

For the Philippine portion of a 
comparative, study of woren’s status 
and fertility in five Asan countries. 


JSI Research and Traiming 
Institute, Inc., 

Boston, Massachusetts 

2o0.000 

Far a study, collaborative with the 
Development Research Centre, 
Dhaka, Bangiadesh, on rural credit, 
empowerment of women, and fanily 
planning in Bangladesh 


Any Malhotra, University of 
Maryland, Amy Tsui, University 
of North Carolina, and S. Victor 
de Silva, Family Planning 
Association of $n Lanka 

$67,400 

For a study of gender, life course, 
and family formation among young 
Sri Lankan worren. 
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Ricardo Paes de Barros and Lauro 
Ramos, Instituto de Pesquisa 
Economica e Aplicada (IPEA), 

Rio de Janeiro, and Eleonora 
Santos, University of Minas Gerais, 
Belo Horizonte, Brazil 

$60,180 

For a study of how improvements in 
women's status and the decline in 
fertility have affected the development 
Of children in Brazil 


Mizanur Rahman, International 
Centre for Diarrhoeal Disease 
Research, 

Dhaka, Bangladesh, and Julic 
Da Vanzo, Rand Corporation, 
santa Monica, California 
$84,290 

For a study of the umpact of the 
Grantcen Bark on woren's status 
and feritity in Bangladestt, 


Research Support for Popwation 
Scientists in Reproductive Biology 
and Policy Studies 

Returning to Developing Countrics 
(Other grants from this appropriation 
ave listed under the division’ first 
guideline, Developing Technology 

for Fertility Regulation.) 


Shanghai Academy of 

social Sciences, 

China 

$25,000 

For a study of how the old-age 
security pension systems established 
in some rural areas of China have 
affected fertilify rates. 


Tata Energy Research Institute, 
New Delhi, India 

$60,500 

For a workshop on population and 
national resources to be held in New 
Delfi earfy in $903 


Union of Concerned Scientists, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

$64,190 

For a workshop on ihe effects of 
population growth on global resources, 
held in March 1993. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

357930 

fn support af the African demography 
trating and research program at its 
Population Studies Center. 


Susan Cotis Watkins, University 
of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia 

$20,090 


For a study of how changes in values. 


and the diffusion of new ideas affect 
the demographic transition. 


FAMILY AND 
COMMUNITY-BASED 


HEALTH INITIATIVES 


Carava(al Foundation, 

Cali, Colombia 

326,025 

Toward the costs of an external evatu- 
ation of its Health and Population 
Program. (Joint grant from Health 
Sciences, for a total of $36,050) 


Center for Population Options, 
Washington, D.C. 

$10,720 

Td enable tts International Center 
on Adolescent Fertility to prepare 

a report on its experience in sub- 
Saharan Africa, South Asia, and the 
Afiddie East and North Africa. 


Center for Reproductive Law 

and Policy. 

New York, New York 

£100,000 

For its international progrant which 
will provide information on reproduc- 
tive health rights ta lawyers and 
advocacy groups. 


Centre for Development and 
Population Activities, 
Washington, B.C, 

$4,500 

For an assessment of its experience 
with four programs which deliver 
reproductive health and other 
services to adolescents. 


Columbia University, 

New York, New York 

$60,000 

For use bp ins Center for Population 
and Family Health for a project to 
build a theoretical and practical basis 
for the elaboration of reproductive 
rights in miternational law and policy. 


Family Care International, 
New York, New York 
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$7500 

To enable participants from developing 
countries to attend a meenng entitled 
“Partners for Safe Motherhood,” heid 
March 9-H, 1992, in Washington, 
DBC. (Joint grant with Health 
Setences, for a total af $35,000.) 


INCLEN, Inc., 

Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania 
$15,430 

fa support af its reproductive health 
working group, 


$18,380 

For a workshop on issues and methed- 
ology in reproductive health, to be 
held in Cairo, 


Health Practice in Zimbabwe 

fI992 - $400,000} 

fo strengthen the pubhe Aeatth system 
at district, provincial, and national 
levels in Zimbabwe by developing focal 
capacity Jor training field-oriented 
public health practitioners, and to 
explore related activities in Uganda 
(Joint appropriation with Health 
Sciences, for a total of $500,000 } 


Tulane University Medical Center, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

$12,150 

Toward the costs of curricuhin 
development for the “Pubtie Heaith 
School Without Watis” Progrant 

in Zimbabwe. (Joint allocation wilt 
Health Sciences, for a total of $24,300. ) 


University of Zimbabwe, 

Harare 

$15,000 

for expenses related io advisor site 
visits to work with the University of 
Zimbaiwe and the Ministry of Public 
Health in the design of its curricuhum 
for the “Public Health Schools 
Without Walls" initiative (Joint 
aflecation with Heatth Sciences, 
Jor a total of $30,000 } 


Foundation-administered project 
$5,000 

For administrative expenses related ta 
the public health research initfative in 
developing countries entitled, “Public 
Heath Schools Without Walls.” 
(Joint aflocation with Health 
Scrences, jor a total of $10,000.) 


HIV in the Developing World 
f 1902 - $750,000, in addition 


fo remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

To help developing countries improve 
their national research and private- 
sector capabilities for controlimg the 
spread of human immunodeficiency 
virus (HIV) infection (Joint 
appropriation with Health Sciences, 
for a total of $7,500,000.) 


AIDS Support Organization, 
Kampala, Uganda 

$37,660 

For the first pear of a two-year study 
in Kampata aimed at engaging tradi- 
tional healers in the provision of coun- 
seling and basic care for AIDS 
patients. (Joint allocation with Health 
Setences, for a total of $75,320.) 


Asociacion para la Investigacion 

de la Salud, 

Guadalupe, Costa Rica 

$10,000 

For a study of fuman sexuality in 
Costa Rica. (Joint allocation with 
Health Sciences, for a total af $20,000.) 


Chiang Mat University, 

Thailand 

$49,560 

For its siudy of HIV prevalence, 
behavioral risk factors asseciated 

with AIV trandinission from women 
to men, and the prevalence of other 
sexuatly-transmitied diseases in hyo 
cohorts of male Thar military recruits. 
(Join allocation with Health Sciences, 
for a total of $99.720. ) 


Columbia University, 

New York, New York 

$175,500 

16 help Ugandan investigators continue 
a tong-term: cohort stualy on ATV epidemsi- 
ology and prevention in the Rakai 
District. (doint allocation with Health 
Sciences, for a total of $350,000.) 


Pebt-for-Development 

Coalition, Inc., 

Washington, D.C. 

$19,500 

fn support of its debt~swap project to 
leverage finding for HIV/AIDS 
projects in developing countries. 

{Joint alocation with Health Sciences, 
Jor a total of $39,000 } 


Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

$41 735 

fo enable its School of Public Health 
fo coordinate trials under way in 
Ethiopia, Mexico, and Thailand of 


inferventions desivned to reduce the 
transmission of HIV infection and 
other sexually transinitted diseases 
by contmercial sex workers. (Joint 
atlocation with Health Sciences, 
for a total of $83,470.) 


Human Rights Project, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 
$5,000 
7o enable devefoping-country AIDS 
researchers to participate in the 
Congressional Forum on the Economic 
implications af the international 
AIVAAIDS Epidemic, hetd in 
Washington ia June 1992. {Joint 
aliocation with Health Sciences, 
for a total of $70,000.) ¢ 


International Family Health, 
London, England 

$46,095 

For the coordination of a project 
designed to support the development 
of a potential new effort, the 
AIV/AIDS NGO Support 
Programme, aimed at increasing 
international danar assistance to 
develaping-cowntry noi-governmental 
organizations working in the field. 
(Jott afiocation with Health Sciences, 
for a total of $92,490.) 


Khon Kaen University, 

Thailand 

$18,775 - 

7é develop a culturally appropriate 
strategy for preventing sexually trans- 
nuitted diseases and AIDS aniong 
prostitutes in the city of Khon Kaen. 
(Joint allocation with Health Sciences, 
jor a total of 337,550.) 


Ministry of Public Health, 
Yaoundé, Cameroon 

$12,500 

Toward the cosis of the Vilth 
international Conference on AIDS in 
Africa. (Joint allocation with Health 
Sciences, for a total of $25,000.) 


Pan American AJDS Foundation, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

$64,508 . 

Te encourage collaboration between 
nongovernmental and private-sectar 
institutions in the fielt against AIDS 
in the region, (Joint allocation with 
Health Sciences, for a total of 

SIZ 16.) f With debi swap. } 


Population Council, 
New York, New York 
S37185 
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dn support of an AEDS prevention 
project for adolescents in Had Yai, 
Thailand, to be undertaken in 
colaboration with Prince Of 
Songkia University. (Joint allocation 
with Health Sciences, for a total 

of 374,370) } 

Program for Appropriate 
Technology in Health (PATH), 
Seattle, Washington 

$7404 

70 provide technical support to the 
indonesian agency that wel maniufac- 
ture PATH 's HIV dipstick test in that 
country (Joint allocation with Health 
Sciences, for a total of $14,308. } 


$25,100 

For the publication and dissemination 
of a newsietier entitled Global Access 
to STD Diagnostics. (Joint allocation 
with Health Sciences, for a total 

of $50,200. ) 


Thai Red Cross Society, ” 
Bangkok, Thailand 

$40,975 

7o participate in a multt-country trial 
of interventions designed to reduce ihe 
frransmission of sexually transmitied 
diseases, including HIV. by commmer- 
cial sex workers, ( Joint allocation 
with Heath Sciences, for a total 

af 38/950. ) ~ 


University of Californa, 

San Francisco 

$150,000 

For a collaborative study with 
Makerere University, Uganda, to 
identify factors that intensify hetero- 
sexual transmission of HIV. (Joint 
dliecation with Health Sciences, for 
a total of $300,006 } 


University of Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzama 

$780 

For cosis associated with the study 
conducted by the Midtimbili Medical 
Centre on ce-factors for HIV-J infec- 
tion among women aitending selected 
fanuly planning clinics in Dar es 
Salaam, (Joint allocation with Heaith 
Seiences, for a total of 1,560.) 


Foundation-administered projects 
$2,500 

For costs of consultants and evalua- 
tors. (Joint allocation with Health 


Sciences, for a total of 35,000. } grant with Health: Sciences, jor 
a total of SIO. 000 
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$7,500 

For the cosis of a meeting on HIV 
vaccines, hel? December 10-11, 1992. 
(Joint atlocation with Health Sciences, 
for a total of $15,006.) 


$50,000 

For administrative expenses related to 
improving nongovernmental responses 

fo HIV/AIDS in developing countries. 

( Joint allocation with Health Scierces, 
for a total of $100,000.) 


International Women’s Health 
Coalition, 

New ‘York. New York 

f 1992 - $150,000) 

70 strengthen the rale of women's orga- 
nizations in Nigeria and Cameroon as 
advocates for reproductive heatth. 
{Joint appropriation with Heatth 
Sciences, for a total of $300,000.) 


JSI Research & Training Institute, 
Inc., 

Boston, Massachusetts 

$35,000 

For use by its Family Planning 
Private Sector Progranune m Natrobi 
jor an internship program enabling 
Kenyan graduates in population 
studies and related fields to gain 
experience in program management 
and implementation 


Kenya Medical Research Institute, 
Nairobi 

$9,600 

For a study of the effects of oral 
gossypoton HIV infection in men. 


Macro International, Inc., 
Columba, Maryland 

{F982 - $304,250) . 

fo continue support for the global Safe 
Motherhood Initiative by enabling the 
staff of the Institute for Resource Develop- 
ments Demographic and Health 
Surveys program and the Philippine 
Government to develop and test a proio- 
type questionnaire to collect data or 
Hiaternal morbidity and mortality issues. 


$50,000 

Toward the costs of the srnatl-prants 
program of the Demographic and 
Health Surveys program. {Joint 


Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts 

$4,870 

For research on an anti-toxin 
produced in the ovary of a marine 
mollusk which may be useful in the 
treaiment of septic shack and cholera 
(Jone grant with Health Sciences, 
for a total af $9,740.) 


National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases, 
Bethesda, Maryland 

$69,500 

For a workshop and a monograph 
on sexually-transmitied diseases 
and adofescents. 


Pathfinder International, 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
$9,900 . 
For preparation of a report on past 
work and experience in adolescent 
reproductive health, 


Population Council, 

New ‘York, New York 

$4,445 

Toward travel and related expenses 
of developing-country professionals 
attending a seminar in critical issues 
in reproductive health and population, 
held June 29, 1992, in New York 
(Joint grant with Health Sciences, 
for a total of $8,890. } 


University of California, Davis 
$43,100 

Toward the costs of a study, coliabora- 
five with the University of Malawi and 
Afdmadu Bello Unversity, Nigeria, on 
cultural and behavioral risk factors for 
sexually transmitted diseases among 
sub-Saharan African women, (fomi 
erant with Health Sciences, for a 

total of $86,200. 


University of North Carolina 

at Chapel Hil] 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of a collaborative 
project with the indian Institute of 
Heatt: Management Research to 
establish, in fndia, a master’s degree 
program in public Aealth administra- 
tion that will be open to stid-carcer 
health afieers from South Asian 
countries. (Joint grant with Health 
Scrences, for a total af $100,000.) 
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Women for Women’s Health 

{1992 « $337,500, in addition 

to remaining finds front prior 

year appropriations } 

To help Malawi and Uganda develop 
the capacity for training increased 
numbers of nurse-midwives and 
uperading thelr skills and status 

as a way of bringing about sustained 
reduction in maternal mortality and 
morbidity. (Joint appropriation 
with Health Sciences. for a total 

of $675,000.) 


Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohia 

$125,000 

in support of efforis by its School of 
Nursing fo help Liganain develop capacity 
for training increased numbers of nurse- 
niid-wives. (Joint allocation with Health 
Sciences, for a total of $250,000. } 


Foundation-administered project 
$12,500 

For adininisirative expenses associated 
with the Foundation’s project to help 
Malawi and Gganda develop capacity 
jor training increased mambers of murse- 
midwives, (Joint allocation with Health 
Sciences, for a total of 325,000 } 


World Health Organization (WHO), 
Geneva, Switzerland 

$15,000 

For a meeting held in Dakar, Senegal, 
by its Adolescent Health Program to 
discuss the findings and implications 
of a narrative researcl: project on 
adolescent sexual experience in Africa, 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Biotechnology Carcer Fellowships 

f iS? - $300,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

pear appropriations } 

To assist excellent young scientists 
based in the third world te become 
leaders in the development and applic- 
ation of biotechnology that offers 
prosuse_ for faproving the fiving conei- 
tiens of poor peapte. (Jointly funded 
with Agricultural Sciences and Heatth 
Sciences, for a total of $1,140,000.) 


Global 
Environment Grants 
The global environmental program supports work promoting the 
skills, attitudes, relationships, and imstitutions necessary for envi- 
ronmentally sound international development. Sctence-focused 
activities within this new initiative are carried out through the agri- 


cultural, health, and population sciences divisions, 


Appropriate Technology 
Inicrnational, 

Washington, D.C. 

$78,750 

For the final design of a project in 
Gujarat State, India, that will manu- 
facture and distribute feed supple- 
ments which promote nore cfficient 
digestion by ruminant animals and 
hence reduce their emission of the 
greenhouse pas, methane, 


Asia Network for Small Scale 
Agricultural Biotechnologies 
(ANSAB), 

Kathmandu, Nepal 

$98,650 

For a feasiiulity study on commercial 
nucropropagation of the kapok tree, 
Jor fand reclamation and sail 

former benefit ui Java. 


Bellagio Series on the Environment 
{1989 - $525.000/ 

70 fund a special series of ten Bellagio 
conferences on ihe environment. 


Tala Energy Research Institute, 
New Delhi. India , 

$20,000 

Toward the costs of an international 
workshop, held at Bellagio April 20-24, 
1992, fo renew preliminary finduigs 
jrom a collaborative project concerning 
Asia sand Brazil's contributions io 
greeniotuse gas emissions and policy 
reconunendations for reducing these. 


Foundation-administercd project 
$2,310 

Toward administrative expenses of the 
Bellagio Series on the Envirannient 


Biomass Users Network, Inc. (BUN), 
Washington, D.C, 

$99,750 

Toward the casts of a project ta iden- 


tify potential alternative biomass fuels energy efficiency project In Jamuance, 
to reduce the negative health impacts 
aa 
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from cooking with animal dung and 
crop residues and develop an interna- 
fond resource base for such fuels. 


Commonwealth Science Council, 
London, England 

$99,500 

foward the costs af a program on the 
environmental, social and economic 
Status of natural resource management 
in southern Africa. 


$100,000 
Toward the costs of the Biomass 93 
Conference, held in November 7993. 


Consultative Group on Biological 
Diversity, 

New York, New York 

$40,000 

foward its [992-5903 progran: activities. 


Flectrical Energy Efficiency in 
Developing Countries 

fIO9T ~ 87,000,000 / 

70 provide start-up funding for a pilot 
preogrant of unfernational cooperation 
an efecirical energy efficiency in 
developing countries 


Commonwealth Science Council, 
London, England 

$22,900 

foward the costs of a planning 
meeting for a Caribbean energy 
efficiency ititiative, held in Kingston, 
Jamaica, Gctober 8-9, 1992. 


Conservation Law Foundation, 
Baston, Massachusetts 

$190,000 

Tiward ihe development and iniple- 
inentation of an energy effiaency 
progrant in Jamerca. 


$160,000 
70 continue assistance with the electrical 


and to participate un a feasibility study 
jor a similar project in Zimbabwe. 


$61,950 

For its continuing participation in the 
development and implementation of an 
electrical energy efficiency program 

in Jamaica 


International Energy Initiative, 

New York, New York 

$46,240 

To participate in a feasibility study for 
an electrical energy efficiency project 
in Zimbabwe. , 


$200,050 
For core support, 


New Gate Ventures, 

New York, New York 

$15,500 

For a feasibility study on the commer- 
cial wability of producing energy effi- 
cient windows in the Ukraine, 


Russian Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow 

$25,000) 

For use bp tts Scientifte Association 
IVTAM to support the planning stage 
of an energy information agency 

for the Conunonweatth of 
fndependent States. 


Energy Foundation, 

San Francisco, California 

{ 1992 - $600,000, in addition 

fo remaming funds from prior 
appropriations } 

To suppert its program on US energy 
efficiency and renavable energy sources 


Energy Initiatives 
{£992 - $750,000 } 
To assist developing countries fn iden- 
tifving and acquiring environmentally 
supertor energy tecinalogies. 


Cooperativa de Produtores de Cana, 
Acucar e Alcool do Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Lida. (CGPERSUCAR), 
$37,820 

For use by its Centro de Teenolopia 
Copersucar jor a study to evaduate 
sugar cane bagasse and trash as fuel for 
advanced gas turbine enerey generation, 


Council on Renewable Energy 
Education, 

Washington, D.C. 

$99,500 


fin support of studies on renewable 
energy technology by its project, the 
international Fund for Renewable 
Energy and Energy Efficiency. 


Environmental Enterprises 
Assistance Fund, 

Arlington, Virginia 

$240,350 

Toward the costs af phase two of a pilot 
project in Brazil to integrate advanced 
gas turbines with biomass fuels. 


Environmental Protection 
Commission of Yunnan, 

China 

$10,000 

Toward support af a supplemental study 
for the China biomass-to-electricity 
project in Yunnan Province. 


Princeton University, 

New Jersey 

$100,000 

For use by tis Center Jor Energy and 
Environmental Studies in (1) analyses 
of advanced energy supply technalo- 
gies for sustainable development and 
(2) ourreach efforts in the developing 
world concerning these technologies. 


Russian Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow 

$25,000 

For use by its Scientific Association 
IVTAN for a study on the use of 
biomass fuels in the magnetohydrody- 
namic (MHD } method of energy 
conversion. 


Universily of Tennessee, 

Knoxville 

$78,440 

Jo enable its Energy, Environment, 
and Resources Center to assist with 
the development of a biomass-to-elec- 
fricity project in Yunnan Province and 
an integrated resource planning 
approach fo energy production in 
Hainan Province, Citina, 


Foundation-administered project 
For administrative costs associated 
with consulting services on advanced 
menibrane technologies for biomass 
COnPErSION. 


Environmental and Energy Study 
Institute (EESI}, 

Washington, DC. 

$20,000 

For general support of its £993 
program activities 
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Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAQ), 

Rome, Italy 

5 FO, 0KM) 

Toward support of us international Sym- 
postun an Jute and Environment, to be 
held in the Netherlands in June [993 


INFORM, Tac., 

New York, New York 

$15,000 

For a conference on strategies for 
improving management of toxic wastes 
in Mexico so as to prevent pollution 
jrom these sources, held in Mexico 
City, Mexico, March 3-4, 162. 


Inter Action: American Council for 
Yoluntary International Action, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

$5,000 

Toward the participation of Latin 
American delegates attending the 1992 
Inter Action forum, “Accomplishing 
Our Mission: Principies of Effective 
Action,” held April 27-29, £992. 


International Energy Project 
Development 

{1992 - $650,000) 

To document the economic and envi- 
ronmental benefits af co-generation, 
end-use efficiency, and biomass-based 
energy sysienis for developing coun- 
tries and lay the groundwork jor donor 
aad private-sector actions. 


International Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction, 

New York, New York 

$9,000 

Toward the costs af developing and 
conducting an international cotrse on 
biogas technologies for small farnis 


International Gcean Institute, 
Valletta, Malta 

$10,000 

Toward the costs of its conference on 
international ocean management and 
the sustainable management af ether 
global resources, hetd in Matta, 
Novernber [992. 


Leadership for Environment and 
Development (LEAD), 

{ $992 - $3,300,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 
year appranriations } 
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To build human capital for leadership 
that will help preserve the enviror- 
ment, promote fai and susiainable 
development, and forge international 
agreements io accomplisi these ends 


Bragihan Association for Leadership 
Development, 

Sado Paulo 

$115,000 

fn support of Brazil's national 
program jor Leadership for 
Environment and Development. 


$128,000 

Toward its activities as the fast insti- 
tution for the Leadership for Environment 
and Development program in Brazil. 


Colégic de México, 

Mexico Cily 

$162,800 

foward the costs of planing and or- 
ganizing activities for the participation 
in the network of Mexico's national envi- 
ronment and development program. 


$295,000 

in support of Mexico's national 
program for Leadership for 
Environment and Development. 


Commnttee for Soviet Scientists, 
Moscow, Russia 

$149,000 ~ 
In support of a program for 
Leadership jor Environment and 
Development in the Conimonweatth 
of Independent States. 


Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York 

$15,000 

foward the costs of an interdisci- 
plinary project, “The Muftilateral 
process for global environment anal- 
ysis: A program in faw, econonucs and 
ethics.” {Joint grant with Arts and 
Afumantties, for a total of B30,(00 } 5 


Foundation for Environmental 
Development and Education in 
Nigeria, t 

Lagos 

$44,000 

foward ts costs, as host instinition 
in Nigeria under the Foundation’s 
Leadership for Environment and 
Development program, in conduchiig 
a national seminar May 3-7, i992, 
aft which tine a first group of £2 
Nigerian Associates was selected. 


$90,000 
fn support of its start-up phase. 


$246,000 
dn support of the Leadership yor Environ- 
micnt and Development in Nigeria, 


International Academy of the 
Environment, 

Geneva, Switzerland 

$100,270 

For support of the Leadership for 
Environment and Development 
program in india. 


Foundation-adminislered projects 
$) 300,000 

For adhninistrative expenses 

of the program. 


$300,000 

Td cover fees for directors, faculty, and 
consulsants of the national progranis, 
and honoraria for international 
Steering Conmiittee members, 


$200,000 

For the costs of an orientation session 
fer faculty members of the national 
programs, held fume 21-30, 1992, at 
Chiang Mai University, Thailand 


National Institute of Biodiversity 
(INBIO), 

Heredia, Costa Rica 

$99,950 

Far development of a Biociversity - 
Prospecting Project. 


People’s Government of Hainan 
Province, 

China 

$30,000 

Toward [992-93 meetings of the 
international Advisery Council on 
the Economne Develapment of 
Bainan in Harriony with the 
Natural Eawroment 


Thomas B. Reed, Colorado School 
of Mines. 

Golden 

$5,000 

To advise the Goternment of China 
on casification technology. 


University of S40 Paulo, 
Brazil 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of Hs sraduate 
program on energy 
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US. Energy Program 

{£990 - $2,200,000} 

To establish the Energy Foundation 
and its program on US enerzy effi- 
ciency and renewable crergy sources - 
a collaborative initiative with ite 
MacArthur Foundation and the 

Faw Charitable Trusts. 


Energy Foundation, 

San Francisco, California 
$925,000 

in support of Hs program: an 1S. 
enerey efficiency and renewable 
ener Onrces 


Foundation-administered project 
$7,050 

Toward stari-up costs of the South-fed 
faternational Energy Jnitiative. 


Winrock International Insiitute for 
Agncultural Development, 
Arlington, Virginia 

378,800 

in support of a sugarcane-fo-entergy 
fest program in Thailane, 


$99,450 

Toward a smnatl grants progrant to 
strengthen the capacity of developing- 
country organizations to prepare 
proposals and manage projects in envi- 
ronmental areas. 


Yale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut 

$16,750 

Toward the costs of a development 
workshop on fuiman health and the 
effective uhbzanen of tropical forests 
in the Amazon river basin of Brazil, 
held Sepienmber 8-17, 1992, at the 
Evandro Chagas Insitiure, Belén 
(Joint grant with Health Sciences, 
for a total of $33,500 } 


Foundation-administered projects 
$37,550 

For casts of a Bellagio conference an 
ecotourism, held in February £993, 
(Joint grant with Aris and 
Humanities. for a total of $75,100 ) 


$20,000 

For an international Negotiating Conuiit- 
tee (INC) Global Environment Faciliry 
(GEF) Conference. held in Montretx, 
Switzeriand, October 20-22, 1992 


African 


Initiatives Grants 


The African initiatives program supports a small number of 


science-based development projects in Africa that cross the tradi- 


tional boundaries of the agricultural, health, and population 


sciences, and global environmental concerns. 


Afincan Academy of Sciences, 
Narobi, Kenya 

ffO92 - $400 000, mn addition 

io remamme funds from prior 

jcar appropriations 

Jo facititate the Academy's core 
activites of strengthenime a voice for 
the Affican scientific community in 
international science, ex pandyig 
COMPAMAICGNOH GHIGHE GMISHHg 
pockets of scientific talent in Africa, 
encomaging new falent and leader- 
dip, and informing development 
policy debate unt the region 


Afnean Disserlavon Internship 
Awards 

(i992 - 34,400,000, i adedi tion 

to remaning funds front prior 

year appopriations } 

To enable outstanding African grad- 
ate Students enrotled in North 
American universittes to undertake 
supervised doctoral research in Africa, 
as a mecars of increasing the relevance 
of shew work to a future career Wt 

that region 


Afnean Academy of Sciences, 
Nairobi. Kenya 

358,470 

Foy the 1992 workshop - held in 
fbadan, Nigeria - int tts contig 
series that brings tagether awardees 
and African senior scientists in ihe 
interest of encouraging the former's 
post-graduation wiegration mite the 
Ajrican scientific community 


Ahmadu Bello University, 

Zaria. Nigeria 

$2,500 

For admrunustratiwe costs assocutted 
with Augustine Ezealor’s dissertation 
research 


John Baah, doctoral candidate from 
Ghana, award admuasstered by the 
University af British Cohanbia, 
Canada 

$29,430 

fo conduct dissertation research at the 
University of Science and Technology, 
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Kumasi Ghana Research Title 
“Agricultural By-Product Gnlization 
by Sheep and Goats in Ghana” 


Mohamed Bakarr, doctoral candidate 
fiom Sierra Leone, award admints- 
tered by the Unversity af Miami, 
Florida 

$29,990 

To conduct dissertation research at the 
Gniverstty of Sterra Leone, Freetown 
Research Title “Seedfing 
Regeneration of Ectomycorriizal 
Trees ina West African Lowland 
Tropical Rainforest” 


Issac Boadh, doctoral candidate from 
Ghana, averd adnunisiered by the 
New Mexico institute of Muung 

and Technology, Socorre 

$2,535 

fn supplement to his award to allow 
fus African host mstrttition supervisor, 
GO Kesse of the Ghana Geological 
Survey, to attend Mr Boad:s 


dissertation defense . 


For use by its Department of 
Geography m recognition of the 
latier’s contribution to the education 
of Affican doctoral students 


$4,500 

To enable D) Dianne Rocheleau 
advisor of Mr Francis Lelo, to 

confer with ham durme ius fetd 
research in Kenya 

Roddie Cole, doctoral candidate from 
the Gaming, award administered by 
the University of California, Berkeley 
b25.00K) 

fo conduct dissertation research at the 
Gambian Ministry of Trade, industry. 
and Employment Research Title 
“Housing Delvery Sysienis in Senegal 
and Gambia A Bettom-Up Approach 
fo Evaluating Housing Markets and 
Ffousing Institutions” 


Joseph DeGraft-Johnson, doctoral 
candidate from Ghana, award admm- 
istered oy the Cniversity of North 
Carofina at Chapel Hill 

$29,890 

To conduct dissertation research at the 
Cniversity of Science and Tectmology, 
Kumasi Ghana Research Title 
“Fnsights into the Occurrence of 
Maternal Morbidity in Bosomtwe- 
Atwima-Kwanwoma Dustrict, Ghana” 


Alou Diagne, doctoral candidate from 
Senegal, award administered bp 


. Afichigan State Universtty, Ann Arbor 


Awa Busta, dacteral candidate 
Jrom the Ivery Coast, award 
administered by Cornell University, 
ithaca, New York 

$26,990) 

TO conduct dissertation research at 
the Ecole Nationale Surperieure des 
Thavawx Publics, Yammoussoukro, 
frery Coast 


Alpha Camara, doctoral candidate 
from Guinea, award administered by 
Purdue University, West Lafavetie, 
fnchana 

$27,630 

To conduct dissertation research at the 
Minisiry of Pubbe Health and 
Populanon, Conakry, Guinea 
Research Title “Health Swenificance 
and Risk Factors for Childhood 
foaocara Cans Infection in Guinea, 
Africa A Cross-Sectional Study" 


Clark University, Worcester, 


Massachusetis 
$20,000 


IWTTIATIV ES 


$24,070 

Td conduct dissertation research at the 
Senegalese fnstitute for Agiicultural 
Research, Dakar Research Title 
“Aa Evaluation of the impacts of 
Macroeconomic Policies on the 
Consumptions and Production 
Peewsons and Welfare of the 
Agricultural Household in Senegal’ 


Serine Diene, doctoral candidate 
from Senegal, award administered by 
Cornell University, Hhaca, New York 
$29,360 

fo conduct dissertation research at 
GRANA Research Title 
“Improving Child Feedmz Practioes 
During Diarrhea and Matnutttton 
wt the Fatick Region of Senegal” 


Egerton University, Noro, Kenya 
$2,500 

For ddministranve costs associated with 
Francs Lelo’s dissertation research 


Augusimne Ezealor, doctoral candidate 
from Nigeria, award admunistered by 


Virguna Polytechnic Instrtute and 
State University, Blacksiurg 
$33,570 

To conduct dissertation research at 
Alimadu Bello Universuy, Zaria, 
Nigeria Research Tile 
“Integrated Avian Pest Damage 
Management Models for a Nigerian 
Sahelian Wetland” 


Samuel Foryuoh, doctoral candidate 
fron Ghana, award administered by 
Johns Hoplans University, Baltimore, 
Mar yiond 

$29,790 

To condvet dissertation research at the 
University of Science and Technology, 
Kumast, Ghana Research Trite 
“The Assessment of Physical 
Impairment and Disability Due to 
Burns in Children in the Ashann 
Region of Ghana” 


Fourah Bay College, University of 
Sierra Leone, Freetown 

$2,500 

For admistrairve costs associated 
with Spite Onikutu-Macauley s 
dissertation research 


Horatio Freeman, doctoral candidate, 
from Sierra Leone award admumus- 
tered by the University of Muinesata, 
Minneapatis 

$25,150 

fo conduct dissertation research at the 
International Institute of Tropical 
Agnculture, fhadan, Nigeria 
Research Title “A Model of 
Agricultural Intensification in Semi- 
Subsistence Agriculture in Nigesia” 


International Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture, Ibadan, Nigena 
$2,500 

For administrative costs associated 
with Horatio Freeman's dissertation 
research 


Jomo Johns, decteral candidate from 
Lideria, award administered by Jowa 
State University, Ames , 
$15,610 

To conduct disses tanon research at the 
International Livestock Centre for 
Africa, Addis Ababa Eduopia 
Research Tule “The Economic and 
Nutritive Evaluation of Rice Straw 
Brewers Grams Diet as a Source of 
Protetn and Energy for Dry Seasan 
Feeding of Small Ruminants in Africa” 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
$4,270 
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To enable Dr Wilham Reinke, 
advisor af Dr Nosa Orobaton, to 
confer with hun during his field 
research in Nigeria 


Stephen Kendie, doctoral candidate 
from Ghana, award admunistered by 
Rensselaer Polpteciinie institute, 
Troy, New York 

$22,590 

70 conduct dissertation research at the 
Universuy of Cape Coast, Ghana 
Research Title ‘Making Rural 
Drinking Water Supply Programs 
Work in Ghana and Tofo The Role 
of Community Participation and the 
Lumits af the Conventional Program 
Delivery Approach” 


Kenya Agricultural Research 
Institute, Kisumu 

$2,500 

For adnnisirative costs associated 
with George Ombakho's dissertation 
research 


Kenya Marme and Fisheries 
Research Insitute, Mombasa 
$2,500 

For administrative costs associated 
with David Obura's dissertation 
research 


Margaret Kilo, doctoral candidate 
from Cametoon, award adminisicred 
by Stanford University, California 
$31,140 

Te conduct dissertation research at the 
ifunstry of Higher Education and 
serentific Research, National Centre 
for Education and Sctentyfc Research 
Research Title “Gender Differences 
in Access ta Schooling in Cameroon” 


Lydia Kimenye, doctoral candulate 
ftom Kenya award administered by 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 

$24,290 

To conduct dissertation research at 
the University of Nawobt, Kenya 
Research Tithe “An Economic 
Analysis of the Organzation of 
Kenya s Flower Exports Production 
and Marketurge 


Francis Lelo, dectoral candidate fram 
Kenya, award administered by Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts 
$23,500 

To conduct dissertation research at 
fgerton University, Njore, Kenya 
Research Topic ‘“Hurnamization of 
Wildhfe Management A Case Study 
of the Of Donyo Sabuk Park, Kenya” 
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Flavianus Magayane, doctoral cand\- 
date from Tanzama, award adminis- 
tered by the University of Hhnozs, 
Urbana 

$31,500 

To conduct dissertation research at the 
Sekoine University of Agriculture, 
Moregora Tanzania Research Title 
“Seif Erosion Perception Among 
Smatihoider Farmers its Effect on 
Farmers’ Adaptive Sor Conse: vation 
Efforts and tis Personal 
Sociocultural, and Topgraphical 
Determinants” 


Mane Mayoya, doctoral candidate 
jiom Senegal, award administered by 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
$27,290 

To conduct dissertation iesearch at the 
Cniversuy of Burund, Buanbura 
Research Title ‘ Duect Private Costs 
and Educational Inequatities A Case 
otudy of decess to Secondary 
Schoolne in Burundi’ 


Michigan State University, 

East Lansing 

$3,100 

To enable Dr James Gallagher, 
advisor of intern Josephine Zesagult, 
fo confer with her during her field 
research in Zumbatwe 


$2,760 

To enable Di Eric Crawford, adviser of 
tern Aliou Diagne, to confer with hun 
during fis feld research im Senegal 


Minustry of Public Health and 
Population, Conakry, Guimea 
$2,500 

For administrative costs associated 
with Alpha Camara’s dissertation 
research 


Ministry of Trade, Industry, and 
Employment, 

Banjul, Gambia 

$2,500 

For ddministrative costs 
associated with Roddie Cole's 
dissertation research 


Negondzashe Moyo, doctoral 
candidate fram Zinbabwe, award 
administered by the University of 
Materiao, Canada 

$32,710 

To conduet dissertation research at the 
University of Zimbabwe Harare 
Research Title ‘The Feeding and 
Growth of Serranochrons codrington 
in Lake Kariba, Zimbabwe" 


National Centre for Education, 
Yaoundé, Cameroon 

$2,500 

For adminigisative costs 
associated with Margaret Kulos 
dissei lation 1esearch 


Albert Natsa, doctoral candidate from 
Zunbabwe, award administered by 
Afichigan State University, East 
Lansing | 

$32,290 

Te conduct tis dissertation research at 
the University of Zunbabwe, Harare 
Research Title “An ievestigation of 


Secondar) School Language Teachers’ 


Conceptions of Literacy and How 
These Conceptions Relate to Literacy 
instruction in Zimbabwe’ 


Stephen Ndegwa, doctoral candidate 
from Kenya, award administered by 
indiana University Bloomingion 
S247 30 

To conduct dissertation research at 

the University of Nairobi Kenya 
Research Title ‘ Crvil Society and the 
Promise of Polttical Development The 
Political dmpact of Indigenous Non- 
Governmental Orgamzations ut Kenya” 
David Obura, doctoral candidate 
from Kenya, award ddmunstered by 
the University of Miam, Florida 
$33,870 . 

To conduct dissertation research at the 
Kenya Marine and Fisheries Research 
fngittute, Mombasa Research Tile 
“Anthropogenic Disturbances io Reef 
Corals in Kenya An Anaiysis of 
impact on Coral Populations of 
Fishing and Sedunentation” 


Sylvia Oyukutu-Macauley, doctoral 
candidate fiom Sierra Leone, award 
adnminstered oy Haward University, 
Hasinngion DC 

$20,000 

20 conduct dissertation research at the 
University of Sierra Leone, Freetown 
Research Title ‘Making the mvisible 
visible Momen, power, and change in 
noithern Sierra Leone, 1896-1980" 


George Ombakho, doctoral candidate 
from Kenya, award administered by 
Texas d&M University, College 
Station 

$27,000 

Zo conduct dissertation research at whe 
Kenya Agricultural Research 

fastituie Kisumu Research Title 
“Performance Prediction, Genetic 
Effects and Stability Parameters 
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um sorghum Singie and Tht ee-Hay- 
Crass Atybrids” 


Organisme de Recherches sur 
PAlmentahon e1 la Nutrition 
Africaines (ORANA), 

Dakar, Senegal 

52,00 

For admunisirvative costs associated with 
Serigne Dieres atsser iation research 


Nosa Orobaton, doctoral candidate 
jrom Nigeria, award administered by 
Johns Hopkins Uniersity, Baltimore, 
Adar piand - 
$177 10 

Jo conduct dissertation research at 

the Unive sity of Horm, Nigeria 
Research Title “The Effect of 
Feedback on the Perfo manee of Nurse 
Famudy Planning Providers int Nigeria’ 


Purdue University, 

West Lafayette, Indiana 

$2,850 

7é enable Dr Larry Ghekman 
advisor of intern Alpha Camara, 
io confer with fon during his field 
research in Guirica 


Mestin Samuel, docroral candidate 
jiom Eduopia, award administered by 
Queen's University, Kingston Ontario 
$22. 370 

Te conduct dissertation research: ar 
the Junma Institute of Health 
Serences, Einopia Research Title 
"Sress, Copmg, and Resrience mw 
Exuapian Children” 


Kamal Satu, doctoral candidate from 
Sudan, award administered by 
Colorado State Gniversity, Fort 
Collins 

$25,430 

Te conduct dissertation research at 
the University of Gezua, Wad 
Medom Sudan Research Trtle 
“The Role of Natural Regeneration mn 
the Rehabilitation of the Abandoned 
Mechanized Farms i the Sudan" 


Sengalese Institute for Agricultural 
Research, Dakar 

$2,500 

For adnunisirdtive covts associated wrth 
Alfiou Dragne’s dissertation research 


Sokoine University of Agriculture, 
Morogoro, Tanzania ; 
$2,500 . 

For actmunisirative costs associated 
with Flovidnus Magayane’s 
dissertation researc 


University of Burundi, Bujumbura 
$2,500 

For administrative costs 

associated with Marie Mayaypa’s 
dissertation research. 


University of California, 

Los Angeles 

$5,380 

Jo enable Mr. David Fyam’s super- 
visor at the University of Calabar, 
Nigeria, Professor Daniel Offong, 
io attend Mr. fyamt's dissertation 
defense at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


University of Cape Coast, Ghana 
$2,500 . 

For adminstrative costs associated 
with Stephen Kendie’s dissertation 
research. 


University of Florida, Gatnesville 
$3,400 , 

To enable Mr. Bashir Jama's super- 
riser at the fnternational Council for 
Research in Agroforestry in Nairobi, 
Kenya, Dr. MLR. Rae, to attend 
Mr. Jamas disseriation defense at 
the University of Florida. 


University of Gezira, Wad Medani, 
Sudan 

$2,500 

For adininistrative costs associated with 
Kamal Sarti’s dissertation research, 


University of Tlorim, 

Nigeria 

$2,500 

For administrative costs associated 
with Mosa Orobaton’s dissertation 
research, 


University of Nairoti, Kenya 
$2,500 

For administrative costs associated 
with Stephen Ndegwa's dissertation 
research. 


$2,500 

For administrative costs associated 
with Lydia Kimenyes dissertation 
research. 

University of Science and ° 
Technology, Kumasi, Ghana 
$2,500 

For administrative costs assaciated 
with John Baah’s dissertation 
research. 


$2,500 
For administrative costs associated 


with Joseph DeGrajt-Johnson's 
dissertation research, 


$2,500 

For administrative costs 
associgted with Samuel Forjuoh’s 
dissertation research. 
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University of Zimbabwe, Harare 
$2,500 

For administrative costs associated 
with Ngonidzashe Moyo's 
dissertation researcn. 


$2,500 
For administrative cosis associated 
wiih Josephine Zesaguli s 
dissertation research 

4, 
Josephine Zesaguli, doctoral candi- 
date from Zimbabwe, award adnrinis- 
tered by Michigan State University, 
East Lansing 
$32,860 
To conduct dissertation research at the 
University of Zimbabwe, Harare. 
Research Title: “Feacher Training and 
A-level Biology Teaching: A Descrip- 
fion and Evaluation of the Zimbabwe 
Science Jeacher Training Program.” 


African Economic Research 
Consortium (AERC), inc., 

Nairobi, Kenya 

fiGO? ~ S700 0H), in addition 

to remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

70 burld harman capacity in economic 
policy research and policy manage- 
ment in sub-Saharan Africa, 


Foundation-administered proyects 
$1,000 

For administrative expenses associated 
with the Foundation’s invelvement with 
the AERC, 


$89,497 

Toward support of the administrative 
costs associated with the launching 
af the AERC'’s Collaborative Master 
of Arts Programme. 


African Forum tor Children’s 
Literacy m Science and Technolozy 
f7OG2 - F500 000, in addition 

to remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

To generate popular understanding in 
Africa among clildren and young 
adults of the practical applications 
of science and technology. 


SCIENCE-BASED DEVELOPMENT, AFRICAN INITIATIVES 


Stella ¥. Erinosho, Ogun State 
University, Ago-Iwoye, Nigeria 
$5,150 

For a study of girls’ science 
education in Nigeria. 


Lesotho Science and Mathematics 
Teacher's Association, Roma 
$4,000 

To expand and enrich production 
of iis newsletter. 


Malawi Institute of Education, 
Domasi 

$35,000 

For a video project inking community 
science and technology with school 
selence in Malawi. 


University of Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania 

$65,000 

Toward the costs of continuing is 
science camp Jor high school students 
in Tanzania, spreading the benefits of 
the camp to a farger population, and 
faying the foundation for national and 
village science centers. 


University of Zimbabwe, Harare 
$95,450 

For its project on Children’s Sctentific 
and Mathematical Problem-Solving 
Strategies and Teacher Support Modets, 


Zimbabwe Teachers’ Association, 
Harare 

$38,580 

For its project using microcomputer- 
based laboratories te promote the 
teaching/earning of science and 
technology tn selected Zimbabwean 
High schools. 


African Women Development and 
Communication Network 
(FEMNET), 

Nairobi, Kenya 

$9,800 

foward the costs of a FEMNET 
programming conference, held in 
Natrobi, October 4-8, 1992. 


Association of African Universities, 
Accra, Ghana 

$30,000 

Toward the costs of a study an higher 
education in Africa and tts firture in 
the {990s and beyond 


Centre for Advanced Social Science 
(CASS), Port Harcourt, Nigena 


$75,000 
For institutional development. 


poo 
Council for the Development of 
Social Science Research in Africa 
(CODESRIA), Dakar, Senegal 
$190,000 

Toward the costs of a project on 
academic freedom in Africa. 


Female Participation in Afnesa 
Educatton 

{1992 - $835,000, it addition 

io remaining Junds from prior 

year appropriations } 

70 improve understanding af sex 
differences in school participation in 
sub-Saharan Africa, and heip African 
countries desion and test policies to 
Increase female attendance and 
educational performance. 


African Academy of Sciences, 
Nairobi, Kenya 

$458,000 

Toward the costs of its project on 
research priorities for the education 
of girls and women in Africa. 


Foundation-administered projeci 
$100,000 
Program support expenses, 


RE-ENTRY SUPPORT JAR 
AFRICAN SCHOLARS PURSUING 
EDUCATION RESEARCH: 


Karin Hyde, University of Malawi. 
Zomba 

$21,500 

To carry out a research project on 
instructional and institutional barriers 
to girls’ achievement in secondary 
schools in Malawi, 


Kenyatia University, 

Nairobi, Kenya 

$2,500 

For administrative costs associated with 
Margerct M. Neaw’s research project 


Margaret M. Ngau, Kenyatta 
University, Nairobi, Kenya 

$24,600 

To conduct research on factors that 
influence fernale educational access, 
achievement, and retention in primary 
Schools in Kenya. 


Cleaver Ola, University of 
fimbabwe, Harare 

520,00) 

For use as a re-eniry award enabling Aim 
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to develop a time series computerized 
database for monitoring the educational 
progress of school giris in Zimbabwe. 


University of Malawi, Zomba 
$2,500 

For administrative costs associated 
with Karin Hyde research project. 


University of Zimbabwe, 

_ Harare 

$2,200 

For administrative costs associated 
with Cleaver Ota’s research project. 


International Federation of Library 
Associations and Institutions (IFLA), 
The Hague, Netherlands 

$25,01K) 

Toward the costs of an fFLA pan- 
African conference on the preservation 
and conservation of library and 
archives material in Africa, ta be 

held in Nairobi, dune 993. 


International [astitute of Tropical 
Agriculture (IITA), 

Ibadan, Nigeria 

£10,000 

foward ihe costs of a project on 

the dynamics of farmers’ resatirce 
management strategies in the forest 
zone of Cameroon. (Joint grant with 
Agricultural Sciences, for a fatal 

of $20,000. } 
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National University of Lesotho, 
Roma 

$10,000 

foward the costs of the conference on 
wanten and development in Southern 
Africa organized by the Southern 
Africa Universities Social Science 
Conference (SAUSSC), held in Roma, 
Lesothe, December }4-16, 1992. 


Princeton University, 

New Jersey 

$20,000 

foward the cosis of a research project 
entitled ‘Transforming development: 
Lessons from the creation and the 
early years of the African Training 
and Research Center for Women and 
UNIFEM" 


Reflections on Development 
Program 
{FOO} - 650.000, in addition 


ai SCIENCE-BASED DEY ELOPMENT, AFRICAN INITIATIVES 


to remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

78 encourage outstanding third-world 
scholars to focus on the mast recent 
lessons, experiences, and challenges to 
development in different developing 
countries, and in the process io foster 
greater collaboration among scholars 
across countries and regions. 


Bassey W. Andah, University of 
Ibadan, Nigeria 
$27,000 

For a reflection and writing project enti- 
led “Aspects of indigenous technologies 
as base stations for development.” 


Kabiru Sulaiman Chafe, Ahmadu 
Bello University,‘ 

Zana, Nigeria 

be 7,000 

For a reftection and writing project 
entitled “The impact of Islamic 
socie-cconamic ideals on the economy 
and society in Nigeria since the pre- 
colonial period.” 


Council for the Development of 
Social Science Research in Africa 
{(CODESRIA}, 
Dakar, Senegal 

* $450,000 
Toward support of the Reflections an 
Development fellowship program. 


Abdelgali] Mahdi Elmekki, 
University of Khartoum, 

Sudan 

$27,000 

For a reflection and writing project 
entitled “Siding from starvation into 
jamine: the political economy of food 
insecurity in the Sudan.” 


Jeannette Hartmann, Dar es Salaam. 
‘Tanzania 

$26,970 

For a reflection and writing project 
ented “Phe Nyerere state.” 


Institute for Southeast Asian Studies 
(ISEAS}, Singapore 

$8,000 

foward the costs of holding a wark- 
shop at ISEAS for fellows int the 
Reflections on Devefopment program 
tt tuby 1OA2. 


Messay Kebede, Addis Ababa 
University, Ethiopia 

527000 

For a reflection and writing project enti- 
fied “Development and cuftural change: 
The issue and tts theoretical ssonificance.” 


A.B.M. Mafeje, 

Cairo, Egypt 

$27,000 

For a reflection and writing project 
entitted “The agrarian crisis in 
Eastern and Sourhern Africa. 

its nature, causes, and effects.” 


Okwudiba Nonoli, University of 
Nigeria, Nsukka 

$27.000 

for a reflection and wrung praject 
entitled “Ethnicity and democracy 
in Africa.” 


Obunikem Chukwuemeka Nwokedi, 
Obafemi Awolowo University, 


_ lle-ife, Nigeria 


$27,000 

For a reflection and writing project 
entitled “Democratic transition in 
Nigeria and Benin” 


Issa Gulamhussein Shivjt, University 
of Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 

$2700) 

For a reflection and writing project enti- 
fled “The rufe of law and Uiamaa in ihe 
ideological formasion of Tanzania.” 


Foundation-administered project 
$38,000 

Toward the costs of a conference of 
Reflections on Development fellows 
and advisors held at the Beflagia 
Study and Conference Center 


Social Science Research Counci! 
(SSRC), 

New York, New York 

$75,000 

Toward support of its predissertation 
fellowships in the social sciences and 
fnamanities on Africa. 


South African 
Pevelopment Grants 


African-American Institute, 
New York, New York 

$100,000 a 

To assist the African-American 
institute in the establishment of its 
South African office. 


Development Resources Centre, 
Johannesburg, South Africa 

$50,000 

Toward support of its information and 
communicanons network (SANGONEe! }. 


Health Systems Trust, 
Durban, South Africa 
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100,000 
40 assist in establishing linkages with 
the National Epidemiology Boards. 


Institute for a Democratic 
Alternative for South Africa (IDASA), 
Cape Town 

$25,000 

Toward the costs of participants from 
Southern African countries at 
EDASA's conference on South Africas 
fmernational economic relations in the 
1990s, held in April 1903, 


Institute for a New South Africa, 

San Francisco, California 

SEO,000 

in support of its US.-South Africa 
Sister Community Project, and the 
latter's initiative on “Strengthening 
Local Democracy in South Africa.” 


Market Theatre, 

Johannesburg, South Africa 

{1902 - $198,00} 

fo strengthen the independent yoices 
of southern African artists and 
activists by continuing Marker 
Theatre's conimunity-based 
Laboratory project and extending it 
finite countries outside South Africa. 


University of the Western Cape, 
Belfvillc, South Africa 

$100,000 

fo establish a Program in Visiting 
Fellows in African History at the 
Tastitute for Historical Research. 


Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars, 

Washington, D.C. 

$20,0KK) 

Toward support of a project that 
would examine wity countries, 
including South Africa, curtailed 
their own nuclear weapons proprants. 
(Joint grant with International 
Security, for a total of $35,346. } 


Third World Organization for 
Women in Scence (TWOWS). 

Trieste, Italy 

$25,000 

Toward the casts af the participation of 
African wonien scientists in the inau- 
gural conference of the Third World 
Organization for Women in Science, 
held in Cairo, Egypt, January 1993. 


University of Zimbabwe, 
Harare 
$50,000 


For use by tts Facuity of Law toward 
the costs af the Southern African 
Moot Court Conpetrtion, heidin 
Harare in September J992 


A Voice for Africa 

{1988 - F4,200,000} 

To strengthen a vowe for Africa im the 
United States, with particular focus on 
the US forergn and development 
pokey communities 


Afmecare, 

Washington, DC 

31 40,000 

in support of its Constituency for 
Africa project 


Brookings Institution, 
Washington, DC 

$100,000 

in continued support of iis African 
Studies Program 


World Learmng, Inc , 

Bratileboro, Vermont 

$20,000 

For an external review of the 
ORAP-SiT ( Organisation of Rural 
Associations for Progress-Schoal 
for international Traming } program 
ut grassroots development and 
NGO management 


Foundation-admunistered projects 
$25,000 : 

For a conference an Universal 
Primary Education in Bangiadesh 
Towards a New Vision, held at the 
Bellagio Study and Conference 
Center, ftaly, November 5-6, 1992 


$100,000 

Toward the cosis of a series of small, 
immovative projects relevant to the 
Foundation’s Sctence-based 
Development Program m East Africa 


Advanced 
Training Fellowships 


AGRICULTURAL 


SCIENCES 


CHINA 


Wang Zhimm, Mokcular Biology 
Appointed from Heber Academy of 
Agricultural and Forestry Sciences, 
Shipazhuang, China 

Place of Study Cambridge Laboratory, 
Nonwich, Unued Kingdom 


EGYPT 


Ragab Abdel-Khalik Ragab, 
Genetics and Breeding 

Appomted fron: Muna University, 
Egypt 

Place of Study Virginta Polptechnie 
fnsittute and State Universtty, 
Blacksburg 


INDIA 


Rajiv Kumar Kapoor, Genetics 
and Breeding 

Appomied from Internarional Crops 
Research Insniute for the Semt-Arid 
Tianes, Hyderabad, India 


Place of Study Jfotin Innes Insitute, 
Norwich, Gnited Kinedom 


PB Kavi Kishor, Plant Molecular 
Riology 

Appornted from Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, India 

Place of Study Ohio State University, 
Columns, 


Halagappa Eswarappa Shashidhar, 
Crop Genetic Mapping 

Appointed from University of 
Agricultural Scrences, Bangalore, 
fnidta 

Place of Study Texas Tech 
University, Lubbock 


Inder Singh Sheoran, Plant 
Physiology 

Appointed from Haryana Agricultural 
University, Haryana, india 

Place of Study Unversity of 
Montreal Canada 


Flumatai Sivamant, Plant Molecular 
Biology 

Appointed from Anna Universtty, 
Madras, India 

Place af Study The Scripps Research 
Institute, La Jolla, Califorma 


Neelam Yadav, Genetics and 
Breeding 


Appointed from Haryana Agricultural 
University, Hisar, india 

Place of Study Michigan State 
University, Last Lansing 


INDONESIA 


Inez Hortense Slamet, Molecular 
Biology 

Appointed fram R&D Centre for 
Biotechnology, Indonesian fisittute 
of Sciences, Bogor 

Place of Study Leiden University, 
The Netherlands 


‘ 


KENYA 

Margaret Wanja Kinuthaa, 
Entomolozy 

Appointed from Coffee Research 
Foundation, Ruiru, Kenya 
Place of Studp Onrversity of 
Adelaide, Australia 


Daniel Nyiru Mugendi, Agroforesiry 
Appotmted from Kenya Forestry 
Research Insitute, Nairolt 

Place of Study University of Florida, 
Gamesville 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Luisa Maria Kingwell Alcantara 
Santos, Entomology 

Appomted from Eduardo Mondlane 
Chnversity, Maputo, Mozambique 
Place of Study Cornell University, 
fthaca New York 


NEPAL 


Tika B Adhikar, Genetics and 
Breeding 

Appotnied from Institute of 
Agriculture and Anunal Science, 
Rampur, Caitwan, Nepaf 

Place of Study Kansas State 
University, Maniattan 


PAKISTAN 


Bushra Chaudhry, Genetics and 
Breeding 

Appatnied fram Centre of Excellence in 
Molecular Biology, Lahore, Fakutan 
Place of Study Carlsberg Research 
Center, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Esther Kahn, Molecular Biology 
Appomied from Center for Advanced 
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Molecular Biology, Lahore, Pakistan 
Place of Study Cornell Universtty, 
fthaca, New York 


PHILIPPINES ‘ 


Edwin Piata Alcantara, Entomology 
Appointed from National institutes 

of Biotechnology and Apphed 
Microbiology, Los Baflos, Philippines 
Place of Sindy Gino State University, 
Colambus 


Stanley Omar PB Samonie, Plami 
Breeding 

Appomted from University of the 
Pinlinpines, Los Barios 

Place of Study Texas A&M 
University, College Station 


SRI LANKA 


Aihula Lokhamamya Thilak Perera, 
Genetics and Breeding 

Appouted from University of 
Peradeniya, Sri Lanka 

Place of Study University of 
Liverpool, United Kinadom 


POPULATION 


SCIENCLS 


BELARUS 


Natalia Ivanovna Krupenko, 
Reproduciive Biology 

Appomted from Belarus Academy 

of Sciences, Minsk 

Place of Study Vanderbtlt University, 
Nashwille, Tennessee 


CHINA 


Li Xue-jun, Reproductive Biology 
Appointed from Beying Medical 
Universtty, China 

Place af Study The Population 
Council, New York, New York 


Liang Zai, Demography 
Appointed fiom University af 
Chicago, Hinars 

Place of Study Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Ain Tan, Reproductive Biotory 
Appomted from The Population 
Counc New York, New York 
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Place of Study: The Population 
Council, New York, New York. 


Yang Quanhe, Demography. 
Appointed from Austratian National 
Cniversity, Canberra. 

Place of Study: Population Insittute, 
the East-West Center, Honolulu, 
Aawait, 


Yang Liang-Sheng, Reproductive 
Biology. 

Appointed from Guangzhou Medical 
College, China. 

Place af Study; The Population 
Council, New York, New York, 


INDIA 


Jaideep Chaudhary, Reproductive 
Biology, 

Appointed from All India Insiinite 
of Medical Sciences, New Dethi. 
Place of Study: University of 
California, San Francisco. 


Ravinda Nath Dhir, Reproductive 
Biology. 

Appointed from National Institute of 
Health and Family Welfare, New 
Dethi, india, 

Place of Study: University of 
Pennsylvania Medical Center, 
Phifadetphia. 


Yogesh Kumar Jaiswal, 
Reproductive Biotogy. 
Appointed from Jiwaji University, 
Gwalior, India. 

Place of Study: The Population 
Councll, New York, New Fork, 


Thangamuthu Lakshmanasamy, 
Demography. 

Appointed rom University of Madras, 
india. 

Place of Study: University of 
Southern Caltfornia, Los Angeles. 


Poothi Prabhakara Reddi, 
Reproductive Biology. 
Appoinied fram National institute 
of Immunology, New Delhi, India. 
Place of Study: University of 
Virginia, Charlotiesvifle 


NEPAL 


Arun Ray Joshi, Demography 
Appointed from Harvard University, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. . 
Place of Study: Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Bhanu Bhakta Niraula, 
Demography. 

Appointed from Australian National 
University, Canberra. 

Piace of Snuaty: University of 
Fennsvivania, Philadetptria 


NIGERTA 


Alex Chika Ezeh, Demography. 
Appointed from University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Place of Study: University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Oyewol D. Olaleye, Demography 
Appointed from Obafemi Awolowo 
Cniversity, He- if. 

Place of Stucdy- University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


PANAMA 


Jaime Leonel Lasso del Castillo, 
Reproductive Biology. 

Appointed from Asociacion Panameria 
Para ef Plancarmiento de ia Familia, 


.- Fanama City, Panama, 


Place of Study’ University of Penn- 
svlvania Medical Center, Philadelphia. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Jeremy John Brown, Reproductive 
Biology. 

Appointed from Tits University, 
Boston, Masachiusetts. 

Place of Study: Tufts University, 
Boston, Massachusetis 


UNITED STATES 


~ Sara Reynolds Curran, Demography. 


Appointed from Gniversity of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
flace of Study: University af North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

r 
Timothy William Miller, 
Demography. 
Appointed from University of 
California, Berkeley. 
Place of Study. University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Birotechnology 


Career Fellowships 


AGRICULTURAL 


SCIENCES 


CHINA 


Chen Jing Chun, Institute of Botany, 
Betjing. 

Afolecuiar analysis of mate 
gametogenesis in plants, at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Fang Rong-Xiang, Institute of 
Microbiclogy, Beijing. 

Structure and function of Rice Yellow 
Stunt Virus, at The Reckefeller 
University. Mew York City. ( Renewal } 


Wen Fupiang, Shandong Agricultural 
University, 

Bioengineered resistance to rice viral 
infection, af Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


ETHIOPIA 


Mehari Tetemke, Addis Ababa 
University. 

Biochemical and molecular biology 
techniques for optimizing photosyn- 
thetic efficiency of C4 organisms, ai 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 


INDIA 


Viraraghavan Ramamurthy, Thapar 
Corporate Research and 
Development Cenire, Patiala. 
Development of Spirulina platensis as 
a fiotectinological tool, at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


P Steenivasula Reddy, Pondicherry 
University, 

Cloning of the gene for molt-inhibtting 
hormone from crustacean species, at 
the University of California, Davis. 


PHILIPPINES 


Narceo B, Bajet, University of 
the Philippines at Los Bajios. 
Molecular diagnosis and characteriza- 
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hon of tungro infections, at The 
scripos Research fnstiute, 
La Jolla, California. 


THAILANG 


Piyada Theerakulpisut, 

Khon Kaen University. 
Expression and function of rice 
anther-and poilen-specific penes, 
at the University of Melbourne, 
Austratia, 


VENEZUELA 


Gustavo Benaim Attias, Universidad 
Central de Venezuela, Caracas. 

The calmodutin-dependent plasrna 
mentbrane pump of irypanosematids, 
at the University of filinois, Urbana- 
Chanipaign. 


VIETNAM 


Neuyen Van Uyen, Biotechnology 
Research Center, Ho Chi Minh City. 
improving disease resistance m1 
Vietnamese potato cultivars, at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


ZIMBABWE 


Jdah Sithole, University of 
Zimbabwe, Harare. 

Cowpea aphid-borne mosaic potyvirus 
protection using tansdominant lethal 
mutations, at the University af 
Miscousin, Madison. 


-_ 


HEALTH SCIENCES 


CHINA 


Han Qide, Beijing Medical 
Lniversity. 

Molecular analysis of adrenergic 
receptor subtypes in the cardiovascular 
system, at Emory Untversity, ANanta, 
Georgia. {Renewal} + 


INDIA 


Subramony Mahadevan, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore 
Characterization of mRNA 3’-end 
Jormation in yeast, at the Harvard 
Medical School, Baston, 
Massachusetts. 


C. Panncerselvam, University 

of Madras. 

Charactenization of the parathyniesin 
gene, regulation of ihe PraT and 
ParaT genes; expression of ProT and 
ParaT in the pratiferative cycle, at the 
Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City (Renewal } 


K. ¥ Aichuta Ramaiah, University 
of Hyderabad. 

Functional properties of a deletion 
muda of the cDNA of the heme- 
regulated efF-2 kinase, at the 
Massachusetts institute of Technofogy, 
Cambridge, Massachusetrs. ( Renewat } 


NIGERIA 


Jibril Al-Amio, University 

of Maiduguri. 

Pathogenesis of ovine abortion caused 
by Chlamydia psiitact, at the Royal 
Ferermary College, Potters Bar, 
United Kingdom, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Azwitevhelwi Prinsloo Nevhutalu, 
University of the North, Sovenga 
Comparison of the structure of cer- 
carial protease of schisiosonies endemic 
io South Africa with that of 


Schistosoma manson, at the Limversity 
of Califorma, San Franciseo 


THAILAND 


Sinirurg Songsmila, Mahidol 
University, Bangkok, 

Development and application of 
antibody engineering technology 

for studying common infectious 
diseases in Thailand, at the Medical 
Research Council Centre, Cambridge, 
United Kingdom 


Worachart Sirawaraporn, Mahidol 
University, Banakok 

Recombinant thymidylate synithase- 
dihydrofolate reductase. mutagenesis 
io study the molecular mechanism 
of pyrimethamine resistance it 


Plasmodium falciparum, at the Uni- 


versity of Cabforme, San Francisco 


POPULATION 
SCIENCES 


CHILE 


Hernan E. Lara, University 

of Chile, Santiago. 
Neuroendocrine and molecular studies 
of the neural contribution to ihe 
chology of polpcystic ovarian 
syndrome, at the Oregon Regional 
Primate Center, Beaverton 


INDIA 


A. Jagannadha Rao, Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore. 

Role of Luteinizing Hormone m differ- 
entiation of progenitor mesenchymal 
cells into fnctional Leydig cells, at 

the Population Council, New York, 
Mew York. (Renewal) 


MEXICO 


Maria del Carmen Clapp Jiménez 
L., National University of Mexico, 
Mexico City 

The i6kd n-terminal fragment of 
prolactm as a specific angiolptic 
jactor, at the University of Caltfornia, 
San Francisco { Renewal } 


Gonzalo Martinez de la Escalera, 
National University of Mexico, 
Mexico City, 

Cellular mechanisms i the generation 
of GnRH pulses, at the Unwersity of 
California, San Francisco. (Renewal ) 


Felipe Vadillo-Ortega, 

National Institute of Perinatology, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Participation of matrix metatlopro- 
teinases in the pathogenests of premature 
rupture of menibranes, af the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


NIGERLA 


Abodun ©. Iesanmi, 

University of Ibadan. 
fmanitohistochencal and molecular 
characterization of integrins in 
ovarian cancer, al the University 

af Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Social Science Research 


Fellowships in Agricultural and 


in Population Sciences 


AGRICULTURAL 


SCIENCES 


t 
Aden Aw-Hassan, an dericultural 
econonust studying economic and 
environmental impacts of the intraduc- 
tion of umproved cereal and legume 
cultivars and associated technologies 
in the Mile Valley Regton, wile 
located at the International Center 

for Agricultural Research in the 
Dry Areas (ICARDA } project 
in Cano, Eeypt. 


Robin Marsh, an agricultural 
economust studying household 
vegetable gardens in Central America, 
while located at the Asian Vegetable 
Research and Development Center 
(AVRDC), Tainan, Tolwan 


Ousseynou Ndoye, ar agricuftural 
economist studping production and 
conumercialization possibilities for 
non-traditional crops in the forest zone 
of Africa, while located at the 
international institute of Tropical 
Agriculture (LITA) project in 
Yaoundé, Cameroon, 


a4 SCIENCE-BASED DEVELOPMENT, SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


William Sunderlin, ¢ development 
sociologist studying management 
options and sirategres for a cotnmon- 
property fishery resource, while 
located at the International Center 
for Living Aquatic Resources 
Management (ICLARM }, 

Manila, Philippines. 


Matthew Turner, an energy and 
resource specialist studping the effects 
of economic and ecological changes 

on frvestack production and resource 
rhanagement in the Sudano-Saheban 
zone af West Africa, while located at 
the International Livestack Centre 

for Africa (ILCA) project in 

Niamey, Niger. 


POPULATION 


SCIENCES 


Kurt Barnhart, a odsretrician‘gyne- 
cologist studping the ethics of Interna. 
tonal family planning, while located 
at the University of Chie School of 
Medicine, Santiago. 
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Arts and 


Humanities Grants 


= HE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
division encourages creative artists and 

scholars in the humanities whose work can 

advance international and intercultural under- 

standing in the United States The division 

therefore supports activities extending inter- 

national and intercultural scholarship, and increasing artistic exper- 


imentation across cultures 


EXTENDING 
INTERNATIONAL AND 
INFERCULTURAL 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Amencan University, 

Washington DC 

$20 580 

For a Bellagio conference entitled 
Cultural Agency/Cultural Authority 

Pohittes and Poetics of intellectual 

Property in the Post Cotomal Era 


Artistas e Intelectuales 

(Grupo de Los Cien) 

Mexico City, Mexico 

$127,400 

To enable tt to work with an wuerna 
onal network of writers scientists 
and environmentalists to address 
environmental problems 


Asian American Arts Centre, 

New York, New York 

$40,000 

For acuvities designed to burtd public 
muerest it the Centres upcomuig extu- 
tion “Anan American Artists and 
them Mifeu 1945-1965 


Brazihan Association for 
Leadership Development, 


66 ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


$40 Paulo 

$99,500 

For us project Ecological-Economic 
Policy Development and Evaluanon 
in Brazil 


Brooklyn Historical Society, 
New York, New York 
$25,000 

Toward the costs of a planning 
conference for the Stonewall 
Exaiiition Propect 


Center for African Art, 

New York New York 

$16 000 

Toward the costs of a conference 
Africa by Design held in May £992 


S100, 000) 

For expenses related to exhibition of 
Senegalese and Ivorian artists at the 
i903 Venice Biennale 


Center for Cultural Survrval, 
Cultural Survival Inc 
Cambndge, Massachusetts 
$100,000 

Toward support of the center 


t 


College Art Association, 
New York, New York 
$40,000 


For a mentoring program that well 
enable minority scholars of art history 
fo parheipdte in the Associations 1993 
annual conference 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


$15,000 
Toward the casts of an witerdise: 
plinary project The Multilateral 


Process for Global Environment 
Analpss A Progam in Law 
Economics and Ethics (fot grav 
with the Global Environment Division 
for a total of $30 O00 } 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
$9,450) 

fn final support for tis program ut 
development history 


$25,000 

For use by the WE B DuBors 
institute for Afro-American Research 
for the publication of the Harvasd 


Guide to African-American History. 
Hastings Center, 

Bnarcliff Manor, New York 
$42,680 


Toward the casts of a study mvolving 
(1) discussion of the ways in which 
public policy might be influenced by the 
avavabity of tong term contraception 
and (2) the formulation of proposed 
edical cried agaist which uses mught 
be judged {Joint grant with Pomulation 
Sciences for a total of 385 360 } 


Houston Fotofest, 

Texas 

$38 214 

Toward the research and documenta 

tion phase of the exfidition 
American Forces 
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Latino/Chicano/ Hispanic 
Photography in the United States 


International Aris Relations, Inc , 
New York, New York 

$5,760 

Por Phase f of ts Americas Freual 
Aris Project 


International Biosafety Cormmisston 
{1992 - $100 000} 

Te assist the Stockholm Em iromment 
institute Sweden m establishing an 
mternational Biotechnology Advisory 
Commussion fo which developing coun 
tres can apply for advice on the risks 
and benefits associated with the release 
of genetically engineered organisms 
(Jot grant with Agricultural 
Scences for a total af $500 000 } 


Maryland Public Broadcasting 
Commission, 

Owings Mills 

$100,000 

Toward repackaging maiketmg ard 
aastribution costs in presenting Deiel- 
oping Storres a_filni series on envi- 
ronmental subjects by developing-v orld 
filewnakers fo American audiences 


Nationad Association of Latino Arts 

and Culture 

San Antonio, Texas 

$30,000 

Toward the costs of ts mation ide corfet- 
ence on Latina issues entitled Crasung 

Borders held in September 1902 


National Cultura] Alhance 
Washington, DC 

$17 500 

Toward us national campaign fot 
expanding public awareness of the 
crncal role of the arts and hnmanities 


in the US. (Also listed under the divi- 
sion’s guideline Increasing Artistic 
Experimentation Across Cultures. } 


New Museum of Contemporary Art, 
New York, New York 

$25,000 

foward research and development 
costs for its exhibition “Trade Routes, 
scheduled to open in September 198. 


North American Congress on Latin 
America, Inc., 

New York, New York 

$10,000 ' 

Toward the costs of publishing a 
Report on fhe Americas special 1992 
edition on the African peoples of Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 


People for the American Way, Inc.. 
Washington, DC, 
$75,000 

in support of iis “Artsave“ project. 


r 


Resident Fellowships in 

the Humanities 

{1992 - $2,600,008, in addition 

io remaining funds from prior 
year appropriations } 

7d support hmanisti¢c scholarship 
intended to ifhaninate and assess 
international and intercultural issues 
and fo strengthen institutional 
programs where such scholarship 
is sustained. 


Center for Psychosocial Studies, 
Chicago, Ilhnois 

$9,500 

Toward the travel costs of the partici 
pants from Russia, China, and India 
in the Bellasio conference entitled 
“The Internationatization of Civil 
Society and the Public Sphere.” 
{Also fisted under the division's 
guideline Fortifving tnstitutions 

‘of the Civil Society. ) 


Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York 

$2.50.000 

Joward the costs of a program of 
Reckefeller Foundation Resident 
Fellowships in its Department of 
Serence and Technology Studies and its 
Program on Ethics and Public Life. 


Graduate School and University 
Center of the City University 
of New York, New York 


$250,000) 

Toward the costs of a program of 
Rockefeller Foundation Resident 
Fellowships at tis Center for Lesbian 
and Gay Studies. 


Hunter College, City University 

of New York, New York 

$250,000 

Toward the casts of a program of 
Rockefeller Foundation Resident 
Fellowships at its Center for Puerto 
Rican Studies 

Instituto de Investigaciones Dr. Jose 
Maria Luis Mora (Instituto Mora), 
Mexico City, Mexico 

$32,500) 

Toward the costs of irs U1, 

history project. 


Stanford University, 

California 

$236,500 

Taward the costs of a program of 
Rockefeller Foundation Resident 
Fellowships th Legal Humanities at 
the Stanford Humanities Center. 


University of Florida, 

Gainesville 

$250,000 

Toward the cosis of a program of 
Rockefeller Foundation Resident 
Aumanities Fellowships at its Center 
for Latin American Studies and its 
Center for African Studies, 


University of Michigan, 

Anon Arbor 

$249,500 

iaward the casts of a program of 
Rockefeller Foundation Resident 
Fellowships at.its Center jor Afro- 
American and African Studies. 


University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

$160,000 

Toward renewed support of the costs of 
a program of Rockefeller Foundation - 
Resident Fellowships at tts Southwest 
Hispanic Research Institute. 


Foundation-administered projects 
$60,000 
For administrative expenses. 


$85,000 

For consultants’ fees and costs af 
meetings associated with follow-up 
of the program evaluation 
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Smith College, 

Northampton, Massachusetts 
$52,000 

Toward the costs of a research project, 
“Cultural Politics and the 
Transformation of “Develapment': 
Afre-Colambian Responses to 
Modernization.” 


Television Trust for the 
Environment, 

London, England 

$49,000 

Te extend its database of environ- 
mental videos and fitnis. 


Texas A&M Research Foundation, 
College Station 

£61 550 

For use by the university's Center for 
Hiotechmology Policy and Ethics in 
(i) cenvening an October 1992 
Bellagio meeiina of US and African 
experts to discuss “Ethies and 
Agricultural Development in Africa,” 
and {2} developing “A New Agenda 
Jor the Humanities in Development.” 


Understanding Cultures through 
Museums 

{2992 - $4,000,000, in addition to 
remaining funds from prior year 
appropriations } 

16 enable museums fo conduct 
research for, develop, and present 
accurate, imaginatively powerful exhi- 
bitions of non-Western and American 
minority cultures. 


American Center for Students and 
Artists, Inc., 

Paris, France 

$30,000) 

Toward the costs of tts exhibition 
“Landscape as Metaphor, Visions of 
America at the End of the Century.” 


American Craft Museum, 

New ‘York, New York 

$50,000 

foward costs of research and design 
jor its exhibition “Multicultural and 
Regional Traditions - 1920-1945: 
Craft Revivals.” 


Anzona State University 
Foundation, 
Tempe 
$50,000 

For use by the University Art Musewn 


¥ 


at the College of Fine Arts, for the 


exhibition “Tao Late for Goya: 
Morks by Francese Torres.” 


Asia Society, 

New York, New York 

$25,000 

in support of the first International 
Roundtable Meeting of its 
Contemporary Aris Initiative, 

held in Septernber 1992. 


Center for African Art, 

New York, New York 

$80,000 

Toward the costs of its traveling exhi- 
bition, “Secrecy, African Art that 
Conceais and Reveals. if 


Centro Cullural De La Raza, 

5an Diego, California 

$25,000 . 

foward the exhibition, “Linea a 
Puente/Barvrier to Bridge: Art about 
the US./Mexican Border.’ 


Chinatown History Museum, 

New York, New York 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of its traveling exhi- 
bition and interactive programs in the 
“new Chinatown" neighborhaods of 
Brooklyn and Queens, New York City. 


Exit Art, Inc., 

New York, New York 

$50,000 

Toward support of its mudtidisciplinary 
exhibition project, “Parallel History,” 
whieh examines the transcultural 
nature of US. society. 


Heard Museum, 

Phoenix, Arizona 

$10,000 

in support of its exhibit, “CHISPAS! 
Cultural Warriors from New Mexico.” 


Independent Curators, Inc., 

New York, New York 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of its exhibition, 
“Gnfaithful Realities: Six Artists 
from Brazil.” ) 


Institute of American Indian Arts 
Foundation, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

$75,000 

For use by the institute af American 
Indian Arts Muserimn in preparing 
an exhibition entitled “Creativity is 
Our Tradition.” 


Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Rockefeller Foundation 


$25,000 
Toward research, planning and 
documentation of the exhibition, 


“The Tethered Shadow” 


Jewish Museum, 

New ‘York, New York 

$50,000 

foward the casts of tts exfibition, 
“African Americans and American 
Jews: The Struggle for Justice.” 


Mexican Fine Arts Center, 
Chicago, IUinois 

$50,000 

foward the costs af its exhibition, 
“The Art of the Other Mexico: 
Sources and Meaning.” 


Milwaukee Public Museum, 
Wisconsin 

$75,000 

foward the costs af its exhibition, “A 
Tribute to Survival,” portraying the 
culture of North American Indians. 


Polarities Incorporated, 

Brookline, Massachusetts 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of presenting in the 
CS. an exhibition entitled “Ante 
America,” organized in collaboration 
with rhe Bibhiereca Arango, Bagata, 
Cotompbia. 


San Diego Museum of 
Contemporary Art, 

California 

$25,000 

Toward the costs of its extibttion, 
“Linea A Puente/Barrier to Bridge: 


Art about the US ‘Mexican Border.” 


sculpture Chicaga, 

Thinois 

$75,000 

Toward ihe costs of the extubitian, 
“Culture in Action: New Public Ari 
in Chicago.” 


sy 
Self-Help Graphics and Aris, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California 
$25,000 
in support of its “Images of the 
Frontera” project, 


Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


a 


foward the costs of lis exhibition, 
“Wifredo Lam and His 
Contemiporaries. 


University of California, 

Los Angeles 

575,000 

For use by its Wight Art Gallery in 
mounting the exhibition, “The View 
from Within: Japanese American 
Art from the Internment Camps, 
1942-1946." 


Winnipeg Art Gallery, 

Manitoba, Canada 

230,000 

in support of its exhibition, “Another 
Cartography: 4 Larin American 
Artists.” 


Yale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut 

$29,000) 

For use by the Yale University Art 
Gallery toward the costs of its exhibi- 
tion, “South of the Border: American 
Artisis, Politics, and the Picturesque 
in Afexico, 1917-1947." 


University of Ghana, 

Legon 

$100,000 

Te establish the International Center 
jor African Music and Dance. 


University of Houston, Texas 

f £992 - $300,000} 

To continue support for a long-term 
research, preservation, and publication 
project io recover the Hispanic literary 
heritage of the United States. 


University of Maryland 
Foundation, Inc., 

College Park 

$10,000 : 

in support of the conference on 
“Culture, Authoruarianism, and Re- 
democratization in Chile.” 


University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

$34,535 

For use by the international Center for 


$50,000 Culture and Development at ts 

For third-year support of the Colleze of General Studies in holding 

Experimental Gallery. a Bellagio conference entitled “The 
Study of African Music and Dance: 

Studio Museum in Harlem, Problems and Prospects.” 

New York, New York 

£50,000 
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World Institute for Development 
Economics Research (WIDER), 
Helsinki, Finland a 
$99,500 

For an environmental ethics project 
entitled “Alternative Approaches to 
the Greening of Economics.” 


Yale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut 

{i992 - Si0,000, in addition to 
remaining funds from prior pear 
appropriations 

7d support an interdisciplinary and 
comparative program for US. and 
third-world scholars in agrarian 
studies. {Joint appropriation with 
African initiatives and Agricultural 
Sciences, for a total of $200,000, ) 


Foundation-administered projects 
$5,530 

For reimbursement of expenses 
ineurred by subgrantees under a 1990 
grant to the Western Behavioral 
Sciences Institute. 


$37,550 

For costs of a Bellagio conference on 
ecotouriin, feld February £993. 
(Jott grant with the Global 
Environment Division, for a total af 


$75,100.) 


FORTIFYING 


INSTITUTIONS OF THE 


‘CIVIL SOCIETY 


American Academy of Arts 

and Sciences, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

$25,000 

Toward phase-one costs of its “Social 
Capital and Public Affairs” project. 


American Center of 
International Leadership, 
Baluimore, Maryland 
$15,175 

For a fact-finding mission to 
Uzbekistan and a report. 


Center for Psychosocial Studies, 
Chicago, Illinois 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of a project on the 
organization of social and cultural 
ertticism in contemporary China 
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£10,000 

foward the travel casts of the partici- 
pants from Russia, China, and India 
in the Bellagio conference entitled 
“The faternationatization of Civil 
society and Public Sphere,’ to be held 
on August 23-27, 1993, (Also listed 
under te division's guideline 
Extending Jnternational and 
fitercuttural Schofarship.) 


Charter Seventy-Seven 

Foundation, Inc., 

New York, New York 

$25,000 

Toward the travel costs of Latin 
American delegates to an tnternational 
conference held in Salzburg, Austria, 
in March 1992 as part of a year-lone 
project entitled “Justice in Times 


_Of Transition.” 


Nanonal Humanities Center, 
Research Triangle Park, North 
Carolina 

$100,000 

For the Latin American Civil 
Society Project. 


Panos lnstitute, 

Paris, France 

$75,000 

For its pilot program to strengthen 
independent radio in West Africa. 


Strengthening African Muscums 
{1992 - $250,000} 

Te foster a set of initiatives that will 
help provide an institutional frame- 
werk for society-building activities 
by Ajrican niseunis. 


International African Institute, 
London, England 

$100,000 

Toward support of the Wesr African 
Museums Project § seminar program, 
“Aduseums, Research, Education,” and 
related publications. 


International Council of Museums, 
Paris, France 
$50,000 


“Toward phase-one casts of a project 


designed to move African mitsetints 
foward greater Qulononty. 

I 
Museums Association of Namibia, 
Windhoek 
$5,995 


Toward costs af an mitial meeting of 
ihe steermg cammitiee appointed by 
the Southern African Develapirent 
Coordination Conference Association 
of Museums to organize a training 
program for amusetn educators in 
the region. 


Social Science Research Council, 
New York, New York 

$30,000 

For support of the exIndition and 
outreach component of the African 
Archives and Museunts project. 


Strengthening African Publishing 
£1992- $520,000} 

fo secure and strengifien the activities 
of indigenous Ajrican publishers, 


Canadian Organization for 
Development through Education, 
Ontario 

$10,150 

foward the casts of a conference on 
the establishment of the African 
Publishing Institute, held February 
19-27, 1992, in Harare, Zimbatnve. 


$5,000 
foward the costs of holding donor 
workshops it Harare, Zimbabwe 


Obor, inc., - 
Clinton, Connecticut 

$2,000 

Te distribute free copies of the book, 
Publishing and Development in the 
Third World, to key publishers and 
fibrarians in Ajrica. 





Slate University of New York at 
Bulfalo 

$24,350 

For a research project and other activ- 
ities related fo indigenous publishing in 
Africa and the third world. 


Foundation-administered project 
$8,500 
foward administrative casts. 


Uniled Nations, 

New York, New York 

$40,000 

Teward the travel and living expenses 
of non-UIN and nen-UNESCO partici- 
pants in a Seminar on Promating an 
independent and Pluratistic Asion 
Press, held in Alma-Ata, Kazakhstan, 
in September-Octaber 2992. 


University of Maryland 
Foundation, Inc., 
Baltimore 

$19,100 

for a workshop entitled 
Sociocultural Conditions. 


Foundation-admunistered projects 
$25,111 

foward the costs of co-sponsoring an 
fnternational Conference on Culture 
and Development in Africa, held in 
Mashington, DC, April 2-3, 1992 


$50,000 

For a Bellagie conference entitled, 
“Pluralism and its Cultural 
Expressions.” 


INCREASING ARTISTIC 
EXPERIMENTATION 
ACROSS CULTURES 
Alternate Roots, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

$25,000 


For the Conmmunity/Artists 
Partnership Project. 


Amerncan Composers Orchestra, 
Inc., 

New York, New York 

$15,000 

Toward the rescarch and development 
phase of its Music of the Americas 


program, = - 


American Music Theater Festival, 
Philadelphia, Penosylvania 
$15,000 

For costs related to remouniing the 
production of “Frida” in preparation 
for a national tour. 


American Symphony Orchestra 
League, ; 
Washington, D.C. 

$75,000 

For the National Task Force compo- 


nent of “The American Orchestra: An 


Arutiative jor Change.” 


Artists’ Projects: Regional Initiative 
f i902 - $275,000, in addition 

to remaining funds fram prior 

year appropriations } 

To assist emerging American 
performing artists to develop new 
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work and reach new audiences through 


aris organizations in their own parts 
of the country. 


Each grantee below receives additional 


Junds from the National Endowment 
for the Arts and The Andy Warhol 
Foundation for the Visual Arts to 
administer a regional regranting 
program supporting projects by indi- 
vidual artists. 


Alternate Roots, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
$22,900 


Contemporary Arts Center, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
$20,650 


80 Langton Street, 
San Francisco, California 
$11,470 


Helena Presenis, 

Montana 

(Collaborative project with the 
Colorado Dance Festival, Boulder} 
518,800 


Intermedia Arts of Minnesota, Inc., 
Miami, Florida 
$18,870 


Los Angeles Contemporary 
Exhibitions, 

California 

$15,170 


Lower Manhatian Cultural 
Council, Inc., 

New York | 

$3,500 

For a study of the implementation 
of its nomination process. 


Mexic-Arte, 

Austin, Texas 

(Collaborative project with 
Diverse Works, Houston, Texas) 
$22,200) 


New England Foundation for 
the Arts, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
$18,879 


On the Boards, 
Seattle, Washington 
$11,840 


Painted Bride Art Center, 
Philadelphia, Pennsytvania 
$15,500 


d 


Puerto Rico Community 
Foundation, Inc., 

Hato Rey 

$9,620 


Pyramid Arts Center, Inc., 
Rochester, New York 
(Collaborative project with Lower 
Manhattan Cultural Council, Ine., 
New York) 

$22,200 


Randolph Street Gallery, 
Chicago, Illinois 
$18,870 


State Dance Association of 
Florida, Inc., 

Florida * 
(Collaborative project with 
the MetroDade Cultural 
Affairs Council) 

$7,646 


Foundation-administered project 
$39,000 


For administrative casts 


Arts Midwest, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
$50,000) 

For Phase tf of its Cultural 
Development Progran., 


The Association of American 
Cultures (TAAC), 

Washington, D.C, 

$653,008) 

Toward support af Leadership 200, 
a pilot program in leadership develop- 
ment for ethnic and multicultural 
conumunity-based aris organizations. 


Computer Music Residencies 

{1992 - F/5G,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

pear appropriations } 

fo support a collaborative residency 
and exchange procram for composers 
af computer music. 


Centro Cultural Ciudad de 
Buenos Airés, 

Argentina 

$48,490 

For the costs of a collaborative resi- 
dency and exchange program: for 
computer music composers al the 
Laboratorio de favestizacion y 
Producecion Musical. 
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Stanford University, 

California 

$48,203 

For use by the Center for Computer 
Research tn Music and Acoustics for 
its residency and exchange program 
jor computer music composers. 


University of California, 

San Diego 

$55,000 

For the costs of a collaborative resi- 
_ dency and exchange program for 

computer music composers at HS 

Center for Research in Computing 

and the Arts, 


ra 


Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York 

$20,000 

For use by its Department of Theatre 
Arts foward the costs of the 
Conmmnunity: Based Aris Projects 
synpostan, “Community-Based 
Theater in Historical and 
Conteniporary Perspectives.” 


Dance Bay Area, 

San Francisco, California 
$30,000 

Toward iis [992 Bay Area Fund for 
Dance Commissioning Project. 


Dance Theatre of Harlem, Inc., 
New York, New York 

$25,000 

Toward the costs of tts residency at 
the Civic Thearer, fohannesbterg, 
South Africa. - 


~, 


Dance Theater Workshop, 

New York, New York 
f i992 - $275,000, u7 addition 
fo remaining funds from prior 
year appropriations } 
To continue support for its Suitcase 
Fund, a program of reciprocal touring 
and coliaberation by artists and 
perfornting aris companies from the 
United States and abroad. 


Festival Fund 

{£992 - 37,000,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

To encourage festival activities in the 
United States that broaden intercul- 
tural or international exchange. 


American Dance Festival, Inc., 
New ‘York, New York 

$141,000 

in support af its international 
programs for choreographers and 
its festival of Latin American 
dance companies. 


Appalshop, Inc., 

Whitesburg, Kentucky _ 
$50,000 

Toward support of its 1992 American 
Festival Project. 


Boston Dance Umbrella, 
Massachusetts 

$75,000 

in support of the 1992 Native 
American Festival. 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, 

New ‘York, New York 

$23,000 

Toward us 1992 festival of contempo- 
rary Arab and Israeli artists. 


$7 000 
Toward fis {992 “Next Mave” 
Festival, 


Festival International de Louisiane, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

$45,000 

Toward its 1992 international festival 
activities, 


Guadalupe Cultural Arts Center, 
San Antonio, Texas 


$75,000 
' Toward Hie costa of the 16th TENAZ 


( Teatros Nacionales de Aztlan) Festival 
and Canjerence, and accompanying 
iniernational Playwriting Competition. 


Henson Foundation, 

New ‘York, New York 

$80000 

in support of participation by 

the Argentine puppet company, 
Piablomunda, in the iniernaronat 
Festival of Puppet Theater. 


International Theatre Festival of 
Chicago, 
Tinos 
$50,000 
Toward the expenses of Latin American 
and other international companies 
taking part mits 1992 festival. 


f 


Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, Inc., 
Lee, Massachusetts 

$25,000 

Toward the planning phase of its 
international aris activities. 
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Los Angeles Festival, 

California 

$50,000 

Toward secand-phase curatorial 
plannuig for the 1993 Los Angeles 
Festivat, 


Louisville Orchestra, Inc., 
Kentucky 

$50,000 

in support of its festival, 
SoundCelebration Hf. A Global 
Exploration of Contemporary Music. 


Movement Theatre 

International, Inc., 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
595,000) 

For the residency of the Vietnamese 
Water Puppets company. 


National Black Aris Festival, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

$75,0KK) 

Toward support af the New Play 
Project and international artists’ 
activities of its [992 festival. 


New Music Alliance, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
$50,000 

in support of the i992 New Music 
Across America Festival, 


New York Shakespeare Festival, 
New York 

$30,000 

For the 1992 festival entitled “Madness 
Continues: A Festival of New Voices.” 


Jeairo Avante, Inc., 

Miami, Florida 

£50,000 

Toward support of the 1992 Inter- 
national Hispanic Theatre Festival. 


Film Society of Lincoln Center, 
New York, New York 

$25,000 

Toward the first annual African 
Film Festival, 


Guadalupe Cultural Arts Ceniez, 
San Antonio, Texas 

$25,000 

foward phase iff af its master artists’ 
residency program. 


Honolulu Symphony Society, 
Hawai ~ 
$30,004) 
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fn support of its 1992-93 composer-in- 
residence program. 


Insitute of International Education, 
New York,’ New York 

[i992 - $365,000, in addition 

io remaining funds from prior 

Jiear appropriations } 

Zo improve and increase the role of 
American artists in international 
visual aris exhibitions aud performing 
arts festivals throughout the world. 


Inicrculiural Film/Video Program 
ffO02 - 2025, 000. in addition 

fo remaining funds from prier 

year appropriations } 

70 enable film and video artists 
within the United States and interna- 
tionally to create work that explores 
cultural diversity, 


Foundation-administered project 
$40,000 
For administrative expenses. 


“SELECTED IN 1993: 


Larry Andrews, 

Oakland, California 

$35,000 

For an experimental documentary 
entitled “Fantasy Istand.” 


Carlos Aparicio, 
Brookiyn, New York 
$35,000 

For a documentary entitled 
“Open Wounds.” 


Gregg Araki, ; 

Los Angeles, California 

$35.000 

For a feature iength narrative entitled 
“The Separation of the Earth fram 
its Anis,” 


Fernando Belens, 

Bahia, Brazil 

$35,000 

For a documentary with fictional 
efoments entitled “Heteros: 

A Conedy” 


James Benning, 

Val Verde, California 

$35,000 

For an experimental documentary 
entitled “Crossing Utah.” 


Sadie Benning, 
Bulfalo, New York * 
$35,000 


For an experimental narrative 
entitied “Girl Power.” 


Alan Berliner, 

New York, New York 

$35,000 

For an experimental documentary 
entitled “The Mountam of Names.” 


Arlene Bowman, 

Santa Monica, California 

$35,000 

For a personal video journal entitled 
“Crossing Over.” 


Juan Carlos Bustamante, . 
. Santiago, Chile 
$35,000 
For a video documentary entitled 
“The Memory Keeper.” 


Gloria Camiruaga, 

Santiago, Chile 

$35,000 

For a video documentary which will 
Jonm part of an installation, entitled 
“iMfine Women.” 


Kathy High, 

Brooklyn, New York 

335,000 * 

For a video combine narrative and 
documentary elaments entitfed 
“Substitute Farmities.” 


Leandro Kaiz, 

New York, New York 

$35,000 

For a film essay entitied “El Dia 
Que Me Quieras (The Dap You'll 
Lave Me)}." 


" Sandra Kogui, 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

$35,000 

For an experimental feature film 
entitled “Lend Me Your Eves,” 


Not Channel Zero/Black Planet 
Productions, 

Brooklyn, New York 

$35,000 

For a documentary entitled “Not 
Channel Zere’s Grassroots Video 
Cookbook.” 


Gregoria Rocha, 

Mexico City, Mexico 

$35,000 

For on experimenial videa documen- 
tary entitled “License Plates, 

Virgins & Tattoos.” 


Marisa Sistach, 
Tialpan, Mexico 


30 
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$35,000 
For a documentary entitled 
“City of the Fragrant Heart.” 


Elia Suleiman, “ 
New York, New York 
$35,000 . 


For a narrative feature film entitled 
“Wo Hakadha Tamurru ‘L-Ayyam 
(And So The Days Pass }.” 


Trinh T. Minh-Ha, 

Berkeley, California 

$35,000 

For an experimental narrative film 
entitled “A Tale af Love.” 


Ela Troyana, 

New York, New York 

$35,000 

For an experimental performance 
video entitled “The Cooking Show. 


Martha Wallner, 

New York, New York 

$35,000 

For an experimental documentary 
entitled “Sarah Laughed.” 


Japanese American Cultural and 
Community Center, 

Los Angeles, California 

B35,00) | 

Toward the second year of the intercud- 
tural performance series entitled 
“Celebrate California,’ 


La Red Latino Americana de 
Productores Independientes de Arte 
Contemporaneo, 

Paraty, Brazil 

{7992 - $200,000} 

To facilitate intracontinental interac- 
fion among Latin American artists 
and alternative organizations. 


Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, Inc., 

New ‘York, New York 

$100,000 

in support of its Jazz Department's 
1992-93 season of events, 


Literary Managers and Dramaturgs 
of America, Inc., 

New York, New York 

$20,000 

in support of the National Theatre 
Transiation Fund project. 


a 


Meet the Composer, Inc., 

New York, New York 

{ISO - $150,000, in addtiron 

to remaining funds front prior 

year appropriations} 

To enhance the rale of jazz in the 
serious miusic community through a 
national fellowship program ihat 
places jazz composers in project-based 
residencies with sympfiony orchestras, 
chamber niusic ensembles, dance 
companies, theater groups, and 
operafmusic theater companies. 


$5,000 
in support of the “ALDS Quilt 
Songbook - 1992” praject/concert. 


Miarni Dade Community College, 
Florida 

$34,600 

To implement the International 
Networks Project. 


Mid-America Arts Alliance, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

$60,000 

Toward thre second year of its New 
Horks commissioning program. 


Multi-Arts Production Fund 
{1992 - $785,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

pear appropriations f 

To continue the Foundation’s formal- 
ized process for evaluating and 
supporting proposals in the performing 
aris that reflect the boldest and mast 
creative new work in faterciultural 
andfor international representation 

( Projects are often funded at early 
developmenial stages and may evolve 
over time, } 


SELECTED IN 1992: 


American Indian Community 
House, 

New York, New York 

$25,000 

Toward the production of “One 
Peaple/Many Cultures,” a serics of 
performances of Native American arts. 


Arts Company, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

$50,000 

Toward the creation and production of 
“The Boston Project” (working title), 
a mixed-media theater work by 
performance artist Robbie McCauley. 


Bloomsburg Theatre Ensembk. 
Pennsylvania 

$25,000 

Toward the ereation of “Under 
African Skies” (working tite}, a 
theater work based on African tribal 
stories, developed collectively by 
James Goode, David Moreland and 
Dr. Mapepa Mitenga. 


BRAVA! For Women in the Arts, 

San Francisco, Cahfornia 

$25,000 

Joward the world premiere production 
of “Arthur and Leila,” a collaboration 
between playwright Cherylene Lee, 
composer Jon Jang and visual designer 
Lauren Elder. 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, ~ 
New York 

$25,000 

Toward the commission and develop- 
men ofa dance work by Indonesian . 
choreographer Sardono, 


Capoeira Foundation, 

New York, New York 

$25,000 

Toward the creation and production of 
“Pivete,” a performance piece based 
an the novel by Brazilian author Jorge 
Amado, a collaboration with artistic 
dircetor Jelon Vieira, Brazilian chore- 
ographer Marcel Moacyr and 
composer Walter Queiroz. 


Carpeibag Theaire, 

Knoxville, Tennesee 

$25,000 

Toward the development af a theatrical 
production based on historical Ajfrican- 
American economic developnient, 


Circle Repertory Company, 

New York, New-York 

$10,000 ; 

foward the development and workshop 
production of playwright Han Ong’s 
“Widescreen Version of the World.” 


Cultural Odyssey, 

San Francisco, California 

$25,000) 

Toward the creation aid production af 
an interdisciplinary collaboration by 
artistic director Rhodessa Jones, 
delréss Edris Cooper, storpleller 
Teirrah MeNair and director/actress 
Ruby Dee entitled “Women Saving 
Their Owns Lives.” working with 
WOMICH i Prisons. 


Dance Theater Foundation/Alym 
Ailey American Dance Theater, 


* 
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New York New York 

b20,000 

Toward the creation and production of 
a collaborative theater/dance weik by 
choreographer Judith Jamison and 
writerfaeiress Anna Deavere Smith 


District Curators, 

Washington, DC 

$35,000 

fonard the Multiwarks Proyect which 
wil connmistion and develop three mew 
riovermenifheaier/nsic Works 

* Mufanp: @ musical dance/theates 
work by Dierdie Munvay and Apa. Joe 
Drayton The E+ OLme a 
bluesfazz opera by Thatanr Davis and 
Anne LeBaron, ana For JB 
Blondel! Cunwiwnes dance/theater 
tribute to Josephine Baker with 
original music by Lester Bowie 


Donald Byrd Dance Foundation, 

New York, New York 

$35.000 

Toward the creation and productian af 

a dance/performance work entitled 
The Minstrel Show Acts for Coons 

Jigaboos and Jungle Bunnies’ 

Eugene O'Neill Memorial Theater 

Center - The National Music 

Theater Conference, 

Waterford, Connecticut 

$25,000 

Toward fhe second stage in devefop- 

ment of the Marco Felo Praject a 

muiti-disciplinary work with text 

for full orchestra concerved by 

composer Tan Dun with iysics and 

evi hp Paul Griffiths and conducted 

by Poulerte Haupt 


Foundation for Dance Promotion - 
Ball T Jones/Arme Zane & Co, 
New York, New York 

$35,000 

fouard the creation and produchon 
af Stil Here a full-cveninge dance 
and inuve work developed by choreer- 
rapher Bul T Jones with performets 
and other persons front the 

AYP PAA EDS conminunny 


Foundation for Independent Artists, 

New York, New York 

$25,000 

Toward the.ciéation and production of 
‘Reality a performance work written 

and diected by David Rausseve 


Friends of Davis Center/Aaron 
Davis Hall, 

New York, New York 

$35,000 


Toward the developinent and pes for- 
mance of The Shadew Catchers a 
nen play by Judith Jackson witht must 
by Cras Harris and My Darling 
Gromimn a play by Greg Tate with 
muse by Butch Morris 


June Watanabe in Company, 

San Rafael, Califorma 

$10,000 

Toward the creanon and production of 
A Room of Our Qua a mnulltrdiscr- 

phnary dance/theater collaboration by 

choreagiaphe: June Watanabe and 

composer Bun-Ching Lam 


La Pena Cultural Center, 

Berkeky, Caliéorma 

$10,000 

Tou ard the creation and production of 
Street Stories a performance work 

by Brenda Wong Aoki 


Mam Light Project 

Miami: Beach, Florida 

$25,000 

Towa) d the comrmussion and develop- 
nent of an ormmal work bp Culture 
Clash a Caltfornia-based team of 
Chicano theater artists 


Performing Artservices 

New York, New York 

$25,000 

Tou ard the development and production 
af ‘A Miracle of Cars a mudtemeda 
stage Hork conceived by composer/ 
director Robert Ashley in collaboration 
with mienibers of Low Rider car clubs 
ut the American Southwest 


Reich Music Foundation, 

New York, New York 

$35,000 

Toward the final pre-production cosis 
for The Cave a doctimenta y 
musestheater work by composer Steve 
Reich and video artist Beryl Korot 


San Francisco Mime Troupe, 
Califorma 

$35 008) 

Touard a collaboration between Minnie 
Troupe members Joan Holden Bruce 
Barthol and Dan Ciaunlep with 
Maribel Legarda a play wnght front 
the Philippine Educational Theater 
Association Chung Chato 4 plav- 
nia from the Fanvan People s 
Cultural Workshop Mok Chu Yu 

a playwright from: the Hong Kong 
Peoples Theater and Keiko Takeya 
a choreographer from the Black Tent 
Theater wm Tokya 
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Seven Stages, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

$35,000 

Taward the commission and produc- 
tion of five new plays by Southeastern 
nriters Valetta Anderson Jo Carson 
Jim Grunsiey Jule Hebe t and 
Robert Bari Price and the full produe- 
how of one of the fire works 


Tara Arts Group Limited, 

London, England 

$25,000 

foudd the research and development 
phase of The Odyssey Am Asian 
Songhne directed and adapted by 
Jatinder Verma designed by Magdalen 
Rubaicava and Richard Rogers, with a 
cast of Aboramal and Asia actors 


from Britain Japan and Austiaha 


Fl Teatro Campesino, 

San Juan Bautisia, California 
b25.000 

Touard the development and preduc- 
non af El Bale de fos Greantes 

a theatrical inferpreration of the 
creation nmal of ihe Chart: idfaya 
as taken front Ef Popol Madi, The 
Book of the People 


E] Teatro de la Esperanza, 

San Francisco, California 

$10,000 

Toward the production of a new 
theater work enitiled Rosita s 
Traveling Jalapeno Kitchen written 
by artiste director Rodrigo Duarte- 
Clark for acness/storyteller Ruby 
Nelda Perez 


Urban Bush Women, 

New York, New ‘York 

$35,000 

Toward the creation and production of 
Lifedanice HT = Tlie Empress f Womb 

Mars) coneetved and performed by 

choreographer ‘director Jawole Willa Jo 

Zollar and designed by Helen Ot 


Walker Art Center, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

$10,000 

Tou ard the co-conmnission and presen- 
tation of The Heatim Exile a 
collabovation with pia wight Nerf 
Bartlett cornposer Nicholas 
Bloomfield and choreographer Leah 
Hausman in association witht On the 
Boards in Seattle and Dance Theater 
Workshop in New York Cuy 


World Music Institute, 
New York, New York 
$25,000 
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Tawa d the commission and produc- 
non ef a nie and dence collabora: 
hon betueen Ghanaian master 
drumime: ‘compasel ‘chat eopiapher 
racu) Addy mastei kova piaver and 
guiot Foday Musa Suso ane 
Qdadaa! a Washington DC 

music and dance ensemble 


Foundation-administered project 
$35.000 
Toward admunistratyve costs 


National Assocation of 

Artists’ Organizations, 

Washingion, DC 

$30,000 

Jonaid the costs of u3 eight conference 
held tr Austin on October 8-12 7992 
nich focused on new and emerging 
artin the Americas and for the first 
tune nivoled forewn pat hcpanis 


National Cultural Allianée, 
Washmeton, DC 

$17,500 

Foward tts national campaign for 
expanding public awa eness of the 
critical sole of the arts and humanities 
withe OS ( Atvo fisted wider the 
division's guideline Ey tending 
Iiternational and inter cutnaal 
Scholarship } 


National Hispame Media Institute 
(National Latino Aris, Education 
and Media Institute), 

Los Angeles, California 

$50,000 

Toward post-production expenses 
asseciaied with a television adaptation 
of the play A Bowl of Remgs ant 
collaboration «ule EsparzasKatz 
Productions 


National Jazz Service Organization 
(NJSOQ), 

Washington, DC 

$30,000 

foward support of the MISO Jot nat 


National Public Radho, 
Washington, DC 

$50,000 

For production of The Cultural 
Desk a documentary radio project 


~ focusing on contempolary American 


cultural issues 


National Video Resources Program 
{1992 - $7,000,000 in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

pear appropriations } 

To mevease public access through 
videocassette to outstanding cultural 
educational and documentary film 
and video materials 


Cinema Specialties, Inc, 

New York, New York 

$4,500 

Ta identify the obstacles that may 
prevent trade and maitstream presses 
fiom reviewing independent work 
entering the hame video market 


Foundation for Independent Video 
and Film, Inc, 

Wew York, New York 

$22,000 

Toward the publication of a directory 
of video and film on nideocassetic 
made by Latm American and US 
Laime independent producers 


National Video Resources, Inc , 
New York, New York 

$1 036.129 

To enable the newly independent orga- 
mization io conte programs which 
will merease public access through 
wideocassette to outstanding cultural, 
educational, and documentary film 
and video materials 


Joward the packaging and promotion 
of the home-video release of a black 
Jim collection 


New York University, 

New York 

350,00) 

Toward a Media Alternative Project 
to develop selection crtteria and 
recommended hiles af independent 
mulnucultural works for use within 
academuc disciplines 


Foundation-admumstered project 
$350,000 
For administrative expenses 


Network of Cultural Centers 
of Color, 

New York, New York 
$100,000 

Toward its 1992 direct costs of 
production and touring 


New York Foundation for the Arts, 
New York ° 

$2 000 

fn support of tts arts-imformation 
computer communication system, 
Arts Wire 


Non-Traditional Casting Project, 


New ‘York, New York 
New Video Group, $50,0K%) , 
New York, New York To unplement the online compute! 
$76,675 sysiem, Artist Files Ontme 
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Pan Afnican Orchestra, 
Accra-North, Ghana 

£3,000 

Toward support of its 1992 tourmg 
series of conceris for youth wn various 


parts of Africa 


_s 


People’s Theatre Coalition 

(Life on the Water), 

San Francisco, Califorma 

$25,0KK) 

Toward us new program of udernational 
ariasie dialogue, the Free Idea Zone 


Perseverance Theatre, 

Douglas, Alaska 

$35,000 

Toward phase Et of the establishment 
of is multicultural company 


Relache, Inc , 

Philadel phua, Pennsylvania 
$18,625 

in support ofa Pliladefpina Latino 


composers prorwct 


Resolution, Inc , 

(Califorma Newsreel), 

San Francisco, California 
$50,000 

For the Aftican Crema Week 
Celebrations 


Theatre Communications Group, 
New ‘ork, New York 

$54,275 

To support sts international programs 


U $-Mexico Fund for Culture, 
Mexico City, Mexico 

[£992 - $400,000 in addition 

io remaining funds from prior 

year apprapriatrans } 

To continue a program of support for 
collaboration, exchange and mierac- 
tron between US and Mearcan artisis 
and scholars 


Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, Minnesola 
$50,000 

To establish a mulidisemplinary 
Extended Residency Progrant 


Women’s Philharmonic, 

San Francisco, California 

$30,000 

Toward phase Hf ef the National Wore 
Composers Resource Center/Larn 
Homen Coniposers Project 
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Equal 


Opportunity Grants 


HE EQUAL OPPORTUNITY DI¥ISION 


seeks to assure full participation of minori- 


ties in American life. In attacking persistent 


poverty in urban America, it supports activ- 

\ ities in four categories: programs of planning 

and action in a few selected cities, national 

Initiatives for community economic development, research and 


policy analysis, and research and action to strengthen basic skills 


and family support. To protect basic rights, the division supports 


litigation and advocacy, voter registration and education, and 


related research and policy analysis. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE URBAN POOR 


Amencean Jewish Committee, 

New York, New York 

$36,000 

Toward tite cosis of a conference enti- 
thed "Fighting Poverty: The Challenge 
fe the Jewish Cammnaity’ 


The Carter Center, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

{1992 - $250,000} 

7a document and evatuate the commut- 
#itp-action and fund-raising strategies 
that The Atlania Project (TAP) ts 
using int its targe-scale effort to 
combat persisient poverty int Atlanta, 
so that the information is available to 
ofher cities for possible replication. 


Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, 

Washington, D.C. 

PiPG2 - B250,.0(K), ft addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

year appropriauons} 

To continue support for the Center's 
poticy analysis on State and local gzovern- 


oF EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


ment budgets and the safety net programs 
for low-income familtes and individuals. 


f 1992 - $250,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from priar 

year appropriations } 

7o continue support for its policy 
analysis of government budgets and 
policy innovations 


Children’s Defense Fund, 
Washington, D.C. 

f i902 - $500,000} 

7@ continue the organization and 
implementation of a ten-year Black 
Community Crusade for Children. 


f 1992 - $500,006 
76 continue core support for its efforts to 
fnprove public policies affecting children. 


Children Now, 

Oakland, Cahforma 

{ 1982 - $400,000, in addition 

to remaining funds from priar 

year appropriations } 

20 expand its use of mass comununica- 
fien techniques and offer programmuntic 
efforts for informing California's general 
public and policymakers about issues that 
directly affect the staie’s children, partic- 
ularly those wha are poar or at-risk 


Coalition of Community 
Foundations for Youth, 

Boston, Massachusetts 

{4992 » $520,000} 

7o strengihen the role of community 
Joundations in improving focal services 
and public policies for children. 


Arizona Community Foundation, 
Phoenix | 

$20,000 

foward the costs of an evaluation of 
a multi-year project, ‘‘Partnership for 
Children,” to design a comprehensive 
and integrated system of statewide 
services in Arizona for vulnerable 
children and families. 


Greater Kansas City Community 
Foundation, 

Missouri 

$500,000 

To provide technical assistance to 
community foundations engaged in 
iensifving their efforts - locally and 
collectively - io fimprove the conditions 
of disadvantaged children. 


Community Partnership for the 
Prevention of Homelessness, 
Washington, D.C. 

$25,000 

Toward the costs of establishing a 
network. of neighborhood-based 
partnerships in Washington, DLC. 


Community Planning and Action 
{1992 « $1,625,000, in addition 

io reniaining funds from prior 

year appropriations | 

7a continue support, at a reduced 
level, for the operation in six cities 
of planning and action projecis dedi- 
cated to reducing persistent poverip. 


Boston Foundation, 
Massachusetts 

$220,000 

dn support af its project dedicated 
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to reducing persistent poverty in 
the Boston area. 


Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

$225,000 

In support of its project dedicated 
fo reducing persistent poverty. 


Greater Washingion Research 
Center, 

Washington, D.C. 

$105,000 

For analysis of the 1990 Census 
data and implementation of a local 
outreach campaign concerning the 
1992 Earned Income Tax Credit. 


$300,000 
in support of its project dedicated to 
reduciig persistent poverty. 


Partnership for Hope, 

San Antonio, Texas 

$15,400 

Toward the costs of a local outreach 
campaign concerning the 1992 Earned 
income Tax Credit. 


$350,000 
in support of its project dedicated 
fo reducing persistent poverty. 


Piton Foundation, 

Denver, Colorado 

$19,800 

Far analysis of the 1990 Census 
data and implementation of a focal 
outreach campaign concerning the 
1992 Earned Income Tax Credit. 


$300,000 
Ja support of its project dedicated to 


reducing persistent poverty. 


Urban Strategies Council, 

Oakland, California 

SE 3.000 

Toward the costs of a lecal outreach 
campaign concerning the [992 Earned 
fucome Tax Credit. 


$356,000 
in support of rs propect dedicated to 
reducing persistent poverty 


Council for Community-Based 
Development 

Washington, DC 

$4,000 


Toward its general operations 


Development Traming [nstitute 

Balumore, Maryland 

$30,000 

Toward the costs ofa proyect entitled 
Towa ds a Methadoloe, Addressing 

the Human Resources Crisis in Com 

munity Development Corporations’ 


Entei prise Foundation, 

Columbia, Maryland 

PiSGT ~ S150 O00 ar addtinon 

to remaining furids front prior 

Jed appropriations f 

7O confine support for its effort to 
develop nonprafit 3) stems for unprovuing 
howsnig and hutnan and comnnnity 

ner wICeS it fow-inceme nershbo hoods 


Expanded Child Care Options 
{i990 - $2 400000 ut addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

Vea appropriations} 

To amend prior support for a mult 
year demonstation and evaluation of 
hia aternaine civd care support spsens 
for low-income fannhes applymg 
Junds remaning toward resiarting ihe 
proect wiih the US Department of 
Fealth and Auman Services 


Foundation-adnunistered project 
$850,000 

For management research and 
planning cosis 


Georgetown University Law Cenicr, 
Washmeton, DC 

$25 000 

fr support of its project on child 
poverty fo be conducted in the 
Setting of a famuly honiclessness 
prevention céiutic 


Greater Washingion 

Research Center 

Washingion DC 

$5,000 

Fouard the cost of a project entitled 
Evaluation af Prospects for Corrt- 
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munit)-Baved Economie Development 
Through Seif-Employment in Destict 
Nerhborhoods and Desir of a Seff- 
Employment Pilot Program 


Harvard University 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 

$100,000 

foward the cost of a study entitled 
Nui naing Lavasonments wi Apiican- 

Amerncan Comnnannes Learning 

and Socio-Economic Development 


Human Capital 

fide? - $275 S00 addition 

fo remaming fisrds from prio 

pear appropriations } / 

fo develop a cohort of youre, 
nnnerity scholars concerned 1 te 
public poticp analysis and the study of 
persistent poverty and the underclass 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

$78,993 

To develop a cohort of jaune, 
munority scholars cancer ned with 
public polices anal) sis and the study of 
persistent poverty and the underciats 


Joint Center for Political and 
Economuc Studies, 

Washington, DC 

ff992 - $260 000 in addition 

fo remaining futrds from prio 

year appropiatoan | 

Te contmue support for its policy- 
analysis and dissemination activities 
on issues of persistent poverty and 
ihe underclass 


Local Initiatives Support 
Corporation (LISC}, 

New York, New York 

fIOO2 - F256 CONF a addrtion 
fo pentane fuads frant prior 
year appropriations}? 

To pay a portion of LISC 5 core 
management ex. penses 


Manpower Demonstration 

Research Corporation, 

New York, New York 

$100,000 

Toward the costs of follow-up research on 
the JOBSTART Demanstration Project 
$20,000 

foward the cost of a study on the 


behavior of ethnic groups in welfare 
employment programs 


Minority Female Singic Parent 
Program (MFSP), 

{1990 - $700 000 in addition 

fo remaining funds from pr ror 

year appropriations } 

7o complete evaluanon wesea ch of 
the Minority Fernale Single Parent 
Program and dissenunation af the 
research findings 


Foundalion-admunsiered project 
£27) 940 

Toward the costs of adnunisie ing. eval- 
udiine and monitormg the MFSP 
progiant and disseminating dhe findings 


Morehouse College, 

Atlanta, Gcorgia 

[#902 - $200 000 ou addition 

fo remamung funds front prior 
year appropriations } 

fo support development of the 
Morehouse Research Institute (MRI) 
as an interdiseiplina: y center that 
generates and disseminates pobey- 
relevant research and information 
on African-American men 


National Academy of Publi 
Administration, 

Washington, DC 

$5,000 

Toward the costs of disseminating @ 
supunary of the proceedmars of its 
June [992 conference Renmenting 
Government New Approaches and 
New Afftances held in Atlanta 


National Community Development 
Initiative (NCD) 

fiOOl - F656 500 ant addition 

to remanming funds fron prior 

year app opt iations } 

To continue support for NCDI 

a funders consoi taint created io 
catalyce suategic growth in the 
resources a.anable for local 
conmmmuniy development cot poration 
achwites it selected cies 

( Program-1 elated investinenis 
totaling 39 600000 have been made 
fo LISC, LIMAC and the Enterprise 
Foundation under the NCIM program 
begining un 1990 ) 


Enterprise Foundation, 
Columbia, Maryland 
$232,000 


id provide operational support 
for the NCDT 


Local Imiiiattrves Managed Assels 
Corporation (LIMAC}, 

New York, New ‘ork 

$279 000 

To provide aperational support for 
the NOD? 


Local Inihatives Support 
Corporation (LISC), 

New York New York 
$145,500 

7d provide apcrational suport 
for the NCDI 


National Council of La Raza, 
Washington, DC 

{2992 « $266,000. a1 addition 

fe remaniung finds front prio 

sear appropriations } 

70 contnme support for its Pobrey 
Analysis Center and Poverty Project 
and to help it conduct a capital 
compan feaniubiy study (Also 
hsted under the diviston.s second 
guideline Protectg Basic Rights) 


National Hispanic Leadership = * 
Agenda, 

Washmeton DC 

$25,000 

fo promote public quay eness 

of Hispanic issues 


National Puerto Rican Coalition, 
Washington, DC 

$100 000 

Toward the costs of establishing an 
Office of Research Advocacy and 
Pokey Analysis 


New School for Social Research 
New York New York 

(1902 - $200 000) 

70 support us study of the socal and 
Achavioral effects produced by selected 
communi development corporations 
(CDC) a the lov -inconie newhbor- 
hoods where thev operate 


Program io Explore Long-Term 
Luplicahons of Changing Gender 
Roles 

{7988 - $800 000 i addition 

te romeuning funds front prior 

ved? app opriations } 

70 fis ther understanding of the reia- 
nonsiup betueen changing gender 
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roles and new patterns of family life 
aud work in postindusirial societies, 


Foundation-administered project 
$4,796 

foward completion of dissemination 
products, including consultant costs for 
“The Imptications of Changing Gender 
Roles in Post-Industrial Societies.” 


Quasi-Military Youth Corps 
(1992 - $770,000} 

To perniit orderly conclusion of 
research on the design of the quasi- 
military doniestic service corps 
jor school dropouts. 


Center for Strategic and 
International Studies (CSIS}, 
Washington, D.C. 

£50,000 

fo permit arderly conclusion of its 
research on the design of a quasi- 
Mmifiwary domestic service corps for 
school dropouts. 

Public/Private Ventures, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
$66,000 

To permit orderly conclusion of its 
research on the design of a quast- 
mifitary domestic service corps for 
school dropouts. 


Research Foundation of CUNY, 
New York, New York 

$100,000 

foward the cost of the Lating Urban 
Poficy Iniative. 


Michael Sherraden, 

Washington University, 

st, Louis, Missouri 

$25,000 

For research and preparation of a 
book-length nianuscripf on the history, 
policies, operations, and effects of the 
Central Provident Fund af Singapore. 


Social Science Research Council 

(SSRC}, 

New York, New York 

fiP02 - $500,000 im addition ta 

remaming funds from prior pear 

appropriations } 

fp continue support for the SERC's 

five-year program to mobilize the 

decadence community for interdisci- 
plinary research on the underclass 


{£992 ~ $625,000] ; 
To provide final support for the SSRC's 
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I 


final fellowship and training program 
cuned at deveiopine a cohart af youriger 
scholars concerned with the study of 
persistent poverty and the underciass. 


Surdna Foundation, 

New York, New York 
$100,000 

Toward the establishment of a 
Comprehensive Community 
Revitalization Program in the 
South Bronx, New York City. 


Texas Interfaith Education Fund, 
Ausiin 

$33,000 

For staff personnel to enhance tis “Job 


Training Research and Planning Project.” 


Tomas Rivera Center, 

Claremont, Califorma 

{£992 - §250,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

TO continue support for its studies of 
economic, social, and political coridt- 
lions in targeted Latine areas of Texas 


Twentieth Century Fund, 

New York, New York 

$30,000 

Toward the costs of its project 
sponsoring research and the wrifing 
of a book on policies that have led to 
improved race relations in the armed 
forces, and their general appheabuity 
fo the larger soctety. 


University of Chicago, 

Ilinois 

{7992 - $600,000 

Te support the policy develapinent 
activities of its new Cenrer for the 
Snaly of Urban fnequafity, 


University of Massachusetts, 
Lowell 

$50,000 

Toward the cost of a study entitled 
“Emplovers, Hirmg, and Urban 
Ineguahiy: A Multi-City 
Interview Study” 


University of Texas. 

Austin 

$16,560 

foward the costs of a project entitled 
“Agenda ‘92. The Children of 

San Antonio,” 


Urban Institute, 

Washington, D.C. 

[£992 - $200,000} 

70 support a test for employment 
discrimination an the basis of race 
and etfyucuy in Los Angefes, 
California. 


{ F992 - $680,000 } 

fo continue support for its policy researc 
on the urban underclass and dissemt- 
nation of Hie findings to policymakers, 
community leaders, and the media. 


f 7992 ~ $200,000 in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations ] 

To complete a multi-year analysis of 
the dynamics of growth and poverty 
in San Antonio, Texas, 


Urban Strategies Council, 
Oakland, California 

{7992 - I350,000, 1 addition 

fo remaining funds front 

prior appropriations | 

70 coordinate joint activities by the 
Foundation-supported comnumity 
planning and action projects on {I} 
wider information-sharing, {2) orga- 
nization of a national network for 
urban change, and (3) svathesis of 
Knowledge about persisient poverty 
and the urban underclass. 


$25.000 
To support national network activities 
and conununications, 


Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation, 

Princeton, New Jersey 

{1992 - $600,000, in addition 

to remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

fo enlarge the supply of minority 
scholars irained for the field of public 
poticy management, 


Foundation-administered projects 
40,000 

foward costs of a series of 
Foundation-sponsored roundtables on 
fabor marker policies to aid disadvan- 
taged Americans. 


$166,000 

doward the costs of testing conpnuni- 
cations strategies for promoting 
understanding of persistent urban 
poverty in Anierica. 
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$9,300 

For a2 conference of the Community 
Planning and Action Projects te 
discuss strategies and the development 
of a national network of compretien- 
Stee, conununity-based initiatives. 


PROTECTING 


BASIC RIGHTS 


¥ 


Association of Black Foundation 
Executives, 

Washington, D.C. 

$25,060) 

Toward the cost of its general 
operating expenses. 


California Communily Foundation, 
Los Angeles 

$100,000 

Ib support the work of the Muiti- 
Culiural Collaborative, a group of 
organizations established as a catlec- 
five response to the Los Angeles riots. 


Citizens’ Commission on 

Civil Rights, 

Washington, D.C, 

$25,000 

Toward the costs of publishing and 
distributing a siudy of the Bush 
Adimuristration’s civif rights record 
for the period I9V1- 19972. 


Civil Rights Litigation 
Organizations 

{190} - £750.000} 

E500,000 Fo support tie NAACP 
Legal Defense and Education Fund, and 
fo provide iechnical assistance to three 
civil rights litigation groups that have. 
received Foundation stabilization grants. 


Lawyers’ Committee Jor Civil Rights 
Under Law, 

Washington, D.C, 

$70,000 

Toward the costs of implementing 
additional fimudraising strategies. 


Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, (MALDEF), 
Los Angeles, California 

$70,000 

Toward the costs of tts dircet matt 
fundraising campatgn. 

NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, 

New York, New York 


$50,000 
Toward the casts of computerizing ts 
scholarship and fundraising programs 


Puerto Rican Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, (PRLDEF}, 

New York, New York 

$60,000 

7d enable uf 10 acquire techmecal assis- 
fance with its fundtarsing, conunurt- 
cations and strategic planning needs 


Fair Employment Council of Greater 
Washington, 

Washington, DC 

$50,000 . 
Toward the costs of operating a central 
clearinghouse for information on 
tesitng for employment discrimunation 


Hispanics in Philanthropy, 

Berkeley, Caltforma 

£25,000 

foward us general operating expenses 


Joint Center for Pohingal and 
Economic Studies, 

Washington, DC 

(i992 - $450,000, wt additior 

fo remaining funds from prior 

year appropriations } 

76 contume suppor! for the work of tts 
Policy Analysis Division on issues of 
Portoular umportance to lack Americans 


$50,000 
Toward the casts of the Sath National 
Pottcy Instituie 


Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Reehts Under Law, 

Washington, D.C 

£1992 - $7,000,000} 

To support the Commnntiees tiigation 
activines, stabilize its financial base, 
and provide technical assistance for 
Hy fund-raising efforts 


Minonty Voter Participauion 

£1992 - $500,000] 

{1 ) To enable selected organizations to 
provide further techmecal assistance for 
redistricting and reappartonment efforts, 
as well as continue voting rights hiiga- 
fion, and (2) fo suppert irawung that 
will increase the supply af minority 
plofessiomals with voting rights eapertite 
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Center for Constituuonal Rights, 
New York, New York 

$15,000 

dnt support of its Voting 

Rights Project 


Instatute jor Puerto Rican Pohicy, 
New York, New York 

$15,000 

in support of tts redrstricting project 


Lawyers’ Commiettee for Civil Rights 
Under Law, 

Washington, DC 

$55,000 

To provide further technical assistance 
for redisiricting and reapportionment 
efforts as well as cominuing votiig 
rights fiiganon 


Leaderstup Conference Education 
Fund, * 
Washington, D.C 

$15,000 

Toward the costs of providiig technical 
assistance for redistricting and reap- 
pot tonment efforts, as well as contin- 
wing young rights hieation 


Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund (MALDEF}, 
Los Angeles, Cahforma 

$60,000 

in support of tts voting righis 
inegation program, inclidig 
rediststeting ittigation 


Midwest/Northeast Voter 
Registration Education Project, 
Chicago, Dhinas 

$40,000 

fn support of tls activites, includuig a 
suit vey of the status of tedistrictvig in 
selected states 


NAACP Special Contribution Fund, 
Baliimore, Maryland 

$40,000 

én support of NA ACP activities 
focused on evaluating state redistricting 
Plans and, where necessary, instuuting 
legal challenges to the plans 


Norfolk Siaie Unversity 
Foundation, 

Virgina 

$15,000 

dn support of the university's trainmg 
efforts to increase the supply af munoriy 
professionals wiih voting tights ea pertue 


Puerto Rican Legal Defense and 
Fducation Fund (PR LDEF}, 
New York, New York 

$50,000 ' 


foward the costs of providing techiical 
assiutance for redistricime and reap- 
portionment efforts, as well as contut- 
Hing votng rights fimation 


Southern Regtonal Council, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

560,10) 

Joward the costs of providing technical 
assistance for redistricting and reap- 
portroanment efforts as well as contin 
wing veturg rights Pination 


$30,000 
fn support of its Electoral 
Participation Project 


Southwest Yoter Registration 
Education Project, 

San Antomeo, Texas 

£50,000 

Toward the costs of provadiig technical 
assistance for redisiriciing and reap- 
portionment efforts, as well as contin- 
wag voung rights iiigatian 


Southwest Voter Research Institute, 
San Antome, Texas 

235.000 

Toward the costs of providing training 
and technical assistance for focal-level 
redistrictrig efforts 


NAACP Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, Inc, 

New York, New York 

f/O02 - B250.000, a addition 
to remaining funds fram prior 
pear appropriations } 

To continue support for ifs 
friigation activites 
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NAACP Special Contribution Fund, 
New York, New York 

f 902 - BI5000, in addition 

io remaming funds from prior 

year approprtations } 

To cornfinue support for me NAACP s 
emplayment fitigation activities 


$25,000 

Toward the costs af us Capital 
Punisfunent Project 

$40,000 

Toward the cost of the Executive 
Search Conunitiee 


National Asian Pacific Amencan 
Legal Consortium, 

San Francisco, California 
$50,000 


Toward the cost of start-up activities 
of the Consol tun 


National Council of La Raza, 

Washington, DC 

£1992 - 3490 G00, tn additron 

fo remaining fiuna’s from prior 

pea: appropriations } 

To contume support for its Potey 

Andysts Center and Poverty Project 

and to help ut conduct a capual cam- 

pawn feantuluy study (Alse listed 

under the dursion's first guideline, Equal 
_ Oppornauty for the Urban Poor } 


National Housing and Community 
Development Law Project, 
Berkeley, Cahforma 

$10,000 

Toward the costs of a conference on 
legal remedies that assist resents 
of public and other gover nmanit- 
assisted housing 


Native Amencan Rights Fund, 
Boulder, Colorado 

{ 1992 - $325,000} 

Ta continue support for the advocacy, 
fitigation, and technical assistance 
activities of its Human Rights Project 


Poverty and Race Research Action 
Council, 

Washington, DC 

{2902 ~ $500,000, int addition 

fo rematning junds from prior 

pear appropriations | 

TO continue support for Hs networking, 
conferencing, and commistioning of 
advocacy-driven, social science 
research on race and poverty issues 


$33,000 
Toward the cavt of an evaluation of its ad- 
Runisirative dnd management operations 


Rocky Mountain Women's Institute, 
Denver, Colorado 

$3,470 

Toward the costs of a research project, 
“Women on Trial” 


Foundation-administered proycet 
$88,530 

For costs associated with ihe 
Foundation's axaploration of what 
strategies will best help to secure and 
protect the basic rights of minor tty 
Americans in Hie decade ahead 


a= 
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School 


Reform Grants 


HE FOUNDATION SUPPORTS A 


limited number of programs to improve 
public education in poor communities for at- 
risk children and to help these young people 


succeed in school. 


a 


California School Boards 
Foundation, 

West Sacramento 
$30,000 

Toward the costs of a conference 
entitled “Celebrating Opportunities 
for Hispanic Students: Strategics for 
Success,” held March 20.22, 1992, in 
San Diego. (Joint grant with Special 
interests and Explorations, for a 
total af 360,000. } 


Collaboratives for Humanities and 
Aris Teaching 

(CHART) 

f 1992 - $2,315,000, in addition 

fo remaining funds from prior 

pear appropriations } 

To continue support for the national 
CHART network of teacher-centered 
projects that promote arts and human- 
ities education and are bringing about 
system-wide curricular refornis 


Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
$575,000) 

Toward continued administration, 
evaluation and progranihing of 

the CHART network. 


Connecticut Humanities Council, 
Middletown 

$225,000 

in support of the work of the 
Connecticut Pumanities Alliance 
toward accelerated Panlementation 
of the CHART curricula in Hartford 
public schools. 


Dade Community Foundation, 
Miarni, Flonda 
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$50,000 

Jn support of the 1992-03 Dade 
County Public Schools’ Teacher 
Education Center Humanities 
Project, “Tnhabiting Other Lives.” 


Hispank Culture Foundation, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
$175,004 

in continuing support of the New 
Mexica CURRENTS progran. 


International Education Consortium, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
$150,000 


For continuation of its teacher tratning 


_ program to strengihen international 


education in St. Louis secondary scttoots. 


Michigan Council for the 
Humanities, 

East Lansing 

$125,000 

in support of its Renaissance 
Quireach Alliance for the Detreit-area 
Schools (ROADS) program, which 
niclides teacher-centered curricular 
reform Jocused on the cultures of 
African American, Aral American, 
and Hispanic students. 


PATHS/PRISM: The Philadelphia 
Partnership for Education, 
Pennsylvania 

$165,000 

Far completion of us project to revise 
the world history curriculum used in 
the Philadeiphia public schools. 


Public Education Coalition, 
Denver, Colorado 
$150,000 


ow 


in continued support af the SUMMIT 
( Schofars United for Multicultural 
Inquiry in Teaching ) initiative in the 
Denver area public schools. 


San Francisco Education Fund, _ 
California 

$175,000) 

Toward Continuation of the Humanities, 
Education, Research, and Learning 
Development (HERALD) project 


Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

$50,000 

To conclude the work. of the 
Washington, DLC. Superintendent's 
Academy for the Humanities. 


South Carolina Committee for 

the Humanities, ~ 

Columbia 

$200,000 

in support of the Rural Education 
Alfiance for Collaborative Humanities 
{ REACH) program. 


University of Arkansas at 

Little Rock 

$175,000 

For use by ifs Arkansas international 
Center in contituitg ant interdisctp- 
linary teacher training program in 
global education, 


Foundation-administered project 
$39,000 

Toward the costs of disseminating the 
CHART network's experience. 


College Board, 

New York, New York 

{F902 82 000,000} 

io prepare at-risk minority students in 
middle schools ta complete academi- 
cally challenging mathematics courses, 
particularly those needed for college 
enrollment and employment. 
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Community Foundation of 

Greater Washington, 

Washington, D.C. 

$2,500 

Toward production and distribution 
costs of a public service video entitled 
“Stop Hie Violence,” produced by the 
National Center for Gang Policy. 


Council on Foundations, 
Washington, D.C. 

£5,000 

For use by Grantmakers for Chifdren, 
Youth and Families for its 1992 activities. 


$10,000 
Toward support af its Precoflegiate 
Edueation prograni, 


Council of the Great City Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 

$35,500 

Tiward the cost of printing the publl- 
cation National Urban Education 
Goals: Baselme Indicators, 1990-31, 


Fund for Public Schools, Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York 

$25,000 

For use by the Latina Commission 
on Educational Reform created by 
the New York City Board af 
Education in P99, 


Edmund W. Gordon, administered 
by the Children’s Defense Fund, 
Washington, DC. 

$53,500 

Toward support of a study of school 
disengagement/reengagement among 
African-American mate adolescents, 


Greater Kansas Cily 
Community Foundation, 
Missouri 


a 


$36,000 

70 deveiep and unplement a plan 
whereby the Coalition of Comunity 
Foundations for Youth can effectively 
feverdee resources avatlable thioual 
national foundanons and other 
national o ganizations 


Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

{1902 - $510,000} 

To continue support for a miulfi-site 
demonstiation and evaluation of new 
nodes of student assessment 


Institute for Educational Leadership, 
Washingion, DC 

$106,000 

For use 8) a@ consorinun composed 

of the Institute for Educational 
Leadersinp the McKenzie Group, and 
fhe Jomt Center for Poliieal and 
Econonue Studies toward continued 
syppOLt of a national framing program 
for emerging and noniradiiional school 
superintendent candidates. 


Michigan State University, 

East Lansing 

$100,000 

For use by the Holmes Group toward 
connnued support of the prapect 
‘Tomorrows Graduate Schools af 
educanon Curircuhan Quality and 
Social Responsibty' 


National Urban League, 

New York, New York 

$160,000 

fn final supper it for its Conmnunity 
Mobilization for Education Project 


New York Community 
Trusi/Community Funds, Inc , 


New York ™ 


SEO.O00 

Joward the casts of developing a plan 
for reform of the New Youk City 
public school system especiafty rs 
governance striuctse 


Research Foundation of the City 
University of New York, New York 


$48,000 


For use by Hunier College, toward 
costs of convenmg a retreat for selected 
black school superintendents ta for tiu= 
late strategies for school improvements 


ta 
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im predominantly black school systems 
during the decade of the [990s 


Rutgers University, 

Newark, New Jersey 

$37,000 

For uge by its Center for Educational 
Poley Analysis in New Jersey in 
conducting a study on the effecis of 
the Quahty Education Act on at-risk 
children in New Jersey 


Spreading the Comer School 
Development Program and 
Philosophy 

P1902 - 37,600,000 i addition 

to remaunung finds from pr tot 

year appropriations } 

To expand the number of public 
schools aftiizing the school wmprove- 
ment apnoach developed by Dr 
James Comer and te expose higher 
educanon wisiitutions dad education 
poheymakers to hit philosophy 


Connecticut Public 

Broadcasting, Inc, 

Hartford 

$16,100 

To meet tis costs m1 serving as presenting 
station for national publre television 
disiribution of the dacumentary on the 
iife of Jatnes P Comet * The Legacy 
of ddagoies American Dream” 


Lastriet of Columbia Pubhe Schools, 
Washington, DC 

$52,000 

Toward the costs of its [902 Summer 
Justitute on the Comer pracess 


New Orleans Public Schools, 
Louisiana 

$42,000 

fn support of Hs partnership wih 
Southern University at New Orleans 
jo: implementing the Comer School 
Development Program and mproving 
pre-service teacher preparation at 

fhe university 


Southern University at New Orleans, 
Lousiana 

$108,000 

in support of its partnership wiih the 
New Orleans Public Schools for mipte- 
njenting the Comer School Develop- 
arent Progam and wnproving pre-service 
teacher preparation a€ the unmersity 


Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
$520,570 


For use by the Yate Child Study 
Center in spreaduig the Comer School 
Development Progran: and philosophy 


Foundation-administered projects 
$75,000 

For continuation of the marketing 
canypaien for the video series bosed on the 
Come School Development Progiam 


£1 O75 

For one-time costs associated with 
prepating discussion segments of the 
Comer School Development Program 
vdeo series 


$21,832 

foward the costs of two workshops 
held March 27 and April 3 1992, in 
New On feans on the Comer School 
Developnient Program and the 
imstructional video series about 

He iplenientation 


£20,000 

For costs of enabling a US delegaiton 
representing Dr Comer’s School 
Development Program ta attend a 
confel ence on school unprevement, 
held at the University of London, 
England, Octaber 9-17, 1992 


$100,000 

Far costs of the campaign to bring Dh 
Conier'’s pitlesophy and work to the 
attention of US education pohov- 
makers and opmon leaders 


$1,630 

For the costs of nationally 

adver fine fhe Comer School 
Development Program vuleo senes 
it Education Week 


Texas Interfaith Education Fund, 
Austin 

fi992 - F600,000, a1 addition to 
remaniwig funds from priot pear 
appropriat rors f 

Té accelerate the pace of lacal school 
reform by stengthening the capaciy 
of parents and community o:ganiza- 
lone to act as catalysts for change 


31.500 

in support of attendence at a 
Unive sty af Houston conference, 
“Hope for America’s Schools” held 
september f2-13, £992 


Trammeg Education Leaders 10 
Improve At-Risk Schools 


f £902 « $300,000, in addition 

fo remannng funds front Ditor 
year appropriations f 

To eguip educators to meet the 
chatlenge of managing setiools that 
serve at-risk children 


Council for Basic Education, 
Washington, DC 

$9,900 

Toward the costs of publishurg in tts 
quarteriy pournal, Perspective, an 
article on the two school leadership 
academes developed and unplemented 
by the Michigan Partnership for 

New Education 


Michigan Stale University, 

Ann Arbor 

$256,000 

in support of the School Leadet ship 
Academy of the Michigan Partnership 
for New Education 


Southern Education Foundation, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

$300.00) 

fa support of the Richmond ( Firginia } 
School Leadership Academy 


University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

$314,480 ‘ 

int support of the New Mexico 
Academy jor School Leaders 


Urban Strategies Council, 
Oakland, Califorma 

375,000 

fin support of the work of the 
Comniussion jor Poutive Change in 
the Oakland Pubtic Schools 


Vanderbilt University, 

Nashville, Tennessec 

$15,000 

For use by the Comer for Education 
and Human Develapment Policy for 
suppori of state leadership seminars * 
on educational reform — bringing 
research to policy and practice 

fhrough releconinimnncanont 


Foundation-admimustered projects 
$3,500 

For costs associated with a niecuag of 
nanonally recognized school reform 
leaders held June 18-19. 1992, in Clueago 


$19,000 
For costs of compiling a dicetory of the 
fellows who parteipated in the school 


k 
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principal and superiniendent training 
Programs that tie Foundation sponsored 
in the 1970s and 80s under its minority 


$35,000 
Toward the costs of developing and 
testing a “Children’s Impact Statement.” 


leadership training intiarrve. 


$27,300 

For preparation, facilitation, and 
follow-up costs for a conference enti- 
tled “4 Second Renaissance: 
ReThinking Education,” held 
February 20, 1992, in New York Citp. 


* 
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$13,500 

For the costs of a roundtable an 
educator professional development, 
held June #-5, 2992, in New York City. 


$2,300) 
Toward administrative and praduction 
costs relating to the Comer video series. 
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\ Bellagio Study and 


Conference 


HE FOUNDATION’S BELLAGIO 
Study and Conference Center on Lake Como, 
Italy annually hosts approximately 30 confer- 
ences, almost half of which are selected 
competitively; the other half are organized 
by Foundation officers or grantees, These 
conferences are focused on topics of international importance. In 
addition, the Center hosts approximately 140 residents a year, also 
competitively selected, who come from around the world for periods 
of about four weeks and whose projects are expected to advance 


the individuals’ fields of specialization. 


Conferences 


AGRICULTURAL 
AWD ENVIRONMENTAL 


SCEENCES 


Managing the Transition to a Global | 


Climate Change Regime (January 
27 10 31} - Abram Chayes, Harvard 
Law School, and Eugene B. 
Skolnikoff, Massachusetis Institute 
of Technology, both of Cambridge, 
Massachuseils 

Leading national delegates from the 
global climate change negotiations, 
ecademicions, members of non- 
governmental organizations, and 
officials from the United Nations 
coordinating UNCED drafted a policy 
statement outlining the necessify, 
structure and procedure for a 
successful transition institution which 
was made available to all delegations 
attending UNCED in [9G2, 

Further information: Dr Eugene 

B. Skotnikoff, MIT) Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 USA 


Pesticules, Environment, and Health 
(March 30 io April 3)~- Robert W. 


Herdt, Rockefeller Foundation 
Health, environment, and production 
specialists from the Philippines, 
Ecuador, Thailand, Ueanda, and the 
Ciried States who are studping the 
effects of agricultural pesticides on 
smndiikolder developing-couniry agri 
cultural systems exchanged experi- 
ences on the methodafogies being used 
in several research efforts io collect 
and analpze data. 

Further information: Dr. Herdt 

at the Foundation 


¥ 


Agricultural Sciences Staff Meeting 
(April 3 to 6} - Robert W. Herdt, 
Rockefeller Foundation 

Field staffand Mew York staff 
reviewed a grant procedures manual 
and discussed the potential contr iu- 
fort agricultural modeling by grantees 
night make to furthering the goals 
of the Foundation. 


Ethical Considerations in Agricull- 
ural Research (April 6 10 10) - 
Robert W. Herdt and Alberta B, 
Arthurs, both of the Rockefeller 
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Center 


Foundation, and David R. 
MacKenzie, National Biological 
Impact Assessment Program, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Participamis explored concepts and 
principles pertaining te socio- ethical 
choices in contemporary agricultural 
science research, using biotechnology 
topics as a frame of reference. 
Further information’ Dr. Arthurs 

at the Foundation 


“A 


Review of the Collaborative Study 
on Greenhouse Gas Emissions of 
Asia and Brazel (April 20 to 24) - R. 
K.. Pachauri, Tata Energy Research 
Institute, New Delhi, India 
Participants in this follow-up meeting 
fo. a November 1990 Bellagio confer- 
ence reviewed the progress of research 
activities at various constitnent inst 
tutes and prepared a synthesis report 
an each country regarding present and 
future emission levels, options for 
feiting entissions, and a clear picture 
of the resources that would be regurred 
fo unplement these options. The 
report was submitted ta the [992 
UNCED meeting in Brazil as well as 
te other international organizations. 
Further information: RK Pachaurt, 
Director, Tata Energy Research 
institute, 9, for Bash, New Dethi 
#f0003, India 


People, Parks and Participation: 
Creating Effective Linkages 
{August 24 lo 28} - Katrina Brandon 
and Michael Wells, both of 
Washington, D.C. 

Experts on rural development, 
government officials responsible 

for conservation progranis, 

Integrated Conservation-Developmient 
Projects staff, NGO and donor 
representatives, and inftuential 
conservationists who develop 


* 


training programs Jor park managers 
discussed how to develop the necessary 
links between conservation and devel- 
opment objectives and made recount. 
mendations for fiture activities and 
research resources. 

Further information: Ms, Katrina 
Brandon, 4170 Gallatin Street, 
Hvatisvilfe, Maryland 20781 USA 


Ethics and Agricultural 
Development (October & to 11) - 
Alberta Arthurs, ; 
Rockefeller Foundation 

A small group discussed the feasibility 
of creating a pilot effort to educate 
Aumanisis and “sofi" social scientists 
about the consequences af agriculrural 
development in the developing world 
in order that they niigtit apply 

their cultural/ethical expertise 

more usefully. 

Further information: Dr, Arthurs 

at the Foundation 


The North American Experience 

in Managing International River 
systems (December 7 to 11} - 
Albert E. Uiton, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 

A fri-national team of experts exarm- 
ined the North American experience 
of the International Morer 
Conmnissions of North America 
(commissions benveen Canada and 
the United States and between the 
Unuied States and Mexico}, 
comparing and contrasting their expe- 
riences, and proposed to experts from 
different international river systems 
recommendations jor strengthening 
fhe commissions 

Further information: Professor Albert 
£. Utton, Director, International 
Transboundary Resources Center, 
University of New Mexico, 
Afbuquerque, New Mexico &717I- 
437i USA 
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CULTURAL STUDIES 


East European Bibliographies and 
European Networks (February 24 to 
28) - Prosser Gifford, U.S. Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C., and 
Marianna Tax Choldin, University 

. of Tiinois, Urbana 

Participanis agreed on a bibliographic 
and administrative system for main- 
taining the world bibliography of 
materials being produced about 
Eastern Evrape in all mayor 
languages, to be located at a European 
institution, This centralized hoiding 
will be ait important component in a 


European information network and a’ 


boon to Eastern European universities 
and research institutions that have 
suffered a 40-year deficit of 

research materials. 

Further mformation, Dr. Prosser 
Gifford, Scholarly Programs, Library 
of Congress, LM 605, Independence 
Avenue and First, SE, Washington, 
DC. 20540 USA 


Scientific and Intellectual 
Cooperation in Europe during the 
20th Century (September 7 to 11) - 
Giuliana Gemelli, University of 
Bologna, and Giulio Sapeiii, 
University of Milan 

An international research graup, 
supported by the Maison des Sciences 
de P' Homme, Paris, and the Centro di 
Ricerche sull-Europa, Gniversity of 
Bologna, continued in their quest to 
develop a comparative analysis of the 
process of intellectual and scientific 
cross-fertilization between Europe 
and the United States during the 

20th century. 

Further information: Dr. Giuliana 
Gemelli, Dip, di Discipline Storiche, 
Universita Bologna, Via Zamboni 38, 
40/26 Bologna, ftaly 


The Study of African Music and 
Dance: Problems and Prospects 
{October §2 to 16) - J. H. Kwabena 
Nketia, University of Ghana, Legon 
Leading scholars reviewed ihe present 
state of and potential research in 
African music and dance with a view 
io a plan for dealing with gaps in 
present knowledge as well as devet- 
oping a strategy for future interna- 
tonal cooperation, incheding an 
on-going project on African music in 


the world history of music sertes and 
strategies for its completion. 

Further information: Professor J. H. 
Kwabena Nketia, Emeritus Professor, 
institute of Ajrican Studres, 
University of Ghana, Legon Ghana 


Pluralism and Its Cultural 
Expression (November 9 to £3) - 
Alberta Arthurs and Chiff Chanin, 
both of the Rockefeller Foundation 
intellectuals and opinionmakers from 
the United States and different parts 
of the Muslim world discussed 
pluralism, the interpretations made 
of if in these varying cultures, and its 
ramifications for social and political 
development, with a view toward 
launching a cross-cultural exploration 
af this theme 

Further information: Mr, Chanin 

at the Foundation 


ECONOMICS 


Women’s Human Capital in Low 
Income Countries: Causes and 
Consequences of Gender Differences 
(May 18 to 22) - T. Paul Schultz, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Participants in this conference, part of 
a larger training and research: 
program at Yale's Economic Growth 
Center on Gender Differences and 
Economics af the Family of Law 
fnrcome Countries supported Oy the 
Foundation, interpreted evidence on 
factors that coniribtute to gender 
differences in productivity, schooling, 
and health and how these differences 
in himnan capital affect the welfare of 
Jamily members, distinguished by sex 
ad age. 

Further information: Professor T. 
Poul Seluitz, Director, Econontic 
Growi Center, Yale Universtiy, New 
Haven, Connecticut 06520 USA 


Reflections on Development 
(September 21 to 26} - Joyce L. 
Moock, Rockefeller Foundation 

The fellows in this fourth round of the 
Foundation’s Reflections on 
Development fellowship progrant, 
enabling a smail graup of African and 
Southeast Asian fellows to read, 
reflect ond write on recent lessons, 
experiences, and challenges to devel- 
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oping countries, assessed the cross- 
regional relevance and meaning of their 
work and its fit inte the overall state of 
infernational development studies and 
benefitted from critique and review by 
a group of outside advisors. 

Further information: Dr. Moock 

at the Foundation 


EDUCATION 


Forum for African Women 
Educationalists (September 28 to 
October 2) - The Honorable Fay 
Chung, Minister of Education and 
Culture, Harare, Zimbabwe 

This first planning nreeting of the 
Forum for African Wornen 
Educationalisis, a panel of African 
women ministers of education and 
university vice-chancellors, argued for 
fnproving girts’ education by strength- 
ening consensus on the importance of 
issues; examtining the state of 
research, policy action, and local inno- 
vation, and influencing policy, 
research and action levels. ft is hoped 
that the concept of a regional, highly 
placed consensus on_femaie education 
in Africa will create an ethos 
supportive not only of the rights of 
wonien and giris ta education ai all 
levels bus also te their effective and 
increased participation in other 
aspects of society. 

Further utformation: Dr. Eddah 
Gachiukia, Consultant, Development 
Communications Institute, BP QO. Box 
49040, Nairobi, Kenya 


Universal Primary Education in 
Bangladesh (November 4 10 7) - 
FH. Abed, Bangladesh Rural 
Advancement Committee (BRAC), 
Dhaka 

Discussion centered on strategies 

of universal primary education in 
Bangladesh, assessment of the role of 
non-formal approaches, and examina- 
ition of the contributions af NGOs in 
advancing ihe universatization goat. 
There was general endorsement of 
BRAC’s objectives by the donor 
represeniatives and @ consertinm 

of donors was formed at a follow-up 
meeting held in Dhaka; pledges of 
assistance are expected toward 
BRAC's goal of setting up 35,000 
new schools by P9985. 

Further information, Dr. FH. Abed. 
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Executive Director, BRAC, 66. 
Mohakhali C/A, Dhaka 12/2, 
Banaladest 


HISTORY 


Environmental History: South- 
Asian Perspectives (March 16 to 20) 
+ David Arnold, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University 

of London, England, and 
Ramachandra Guha, Institute of 
Econonuc Growth, Delhi, India 
Scholars from different disciplines and 
backgrounds investigated the nature 
and conseguences of changing rela 
fions between Inamans and the natural 
environment in South Asia and in 
general ihe growing field of environ- 
mental history, including setiing an 
agenda for future research. 

Further information: Professor David 
Arnald, Department of History, 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Thornhaugh Street, Russel? 
Square, London WCIA OXG, UK 


Gender, Nationalisms and National 
Identities (July 13 to 17) - Catherine 
Hall, Polytechnic of East London, 
England, and Judith R. Walkowitz, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Historians, literary eritics, sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, development 
studies experts, and cultural critics re- 
examined the question of how nations 
are consiftuted and what it meats to 
belong to a national commmanity, 
paying special attention to the different 
ways in which men and women adopt 
historicatly specific fornss of national 
belonging. 

Further informartian: Dr. Catherine 
Hall, 5 Mowbray Road, London: 
NH6, 70X, OK 


Democracy in Fourth-Century 
Athens: Zenith or Nadir of a 
Constitution? (August 3 to 7) - 
Walter Eder, Ruhr-Universitat 
Bochum, Germany 

Specialists in the fields of ancient 
political history, history of law, art 
and archacolagy, philosophy, titera- 
ture, religion, economic Aistory ana 
social history of antiquity reassessed 
the almost universal negative attitude 
towards the guatity of 4th-century 


deniocracy. While developments in 
some fields supported the traditional 
view, evolution in many offer fields - 
ow, art history, religion, foreign 
policy, ete. - seems to indicate that 
change was 4 precursor to democracy 
as an appropriate form of constitution, 
a conclusion that argues for a tor- 
ough revision of the negative view 

of tus period of histary. 

Fierther information: 

Dr. Walter Eder, Fakudtdt fiir 
Geschichswissenschaft, Kufir-wntver- 
sitdt Bochum, Universutdistrasse 150, 
D-4630 Bochum, Germany 


LANGUAGE ANT 


LITERATURE 


American Literature for Non- 
American Readers (June § to 5} - 
Meta Grosman, Department of 
English, University of Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia 
Enhanced appreciation of American ~ 
fiterature on the part of non-American 
readers, including knowledge about 
the aciual processes of cross-cultural 
appreciation, is of great use for critics 
and reviewers in their attenipls to 
Jacthiate the coniprehension and 
reception of American literature in a 
cross-cultural context, and for transta- 
fors in their efforts to help Heir 
readers toward a betrer understanding 
of their transiations of American 
works, 
Further information: Dy. Meta’ 
Grosman, Head, Department of 
Engiish, University of Livbliani, 
Askerceva 12, 6100] Lpubljiana, 
Yugoslavia 


LAW AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Perceptions of Justice in East and 
West (February 17 to 21} - David §, 
Mason, Butler University, : 
Indianapols, Indiana, and Witold 
Morawski, University of Warsaw, 
Poland 

At this penultimate meeting on 
pomilar perceptions of social justice of 
an international collaborative 

research project, involving scholars 


from i} countries, participants 
discussed the preliminary results of a 
single public opinion survey begun i 
f99], planned the analysis of those 
results, and presented background 
Papers on the issue of social justice m 
each country. The results of this 
project will provide the first truly 
comparative dataset on public percep- 
tions of justice during a critical 
turning point in Evropean history. 
Further information Dr. David 
Mason, Department of Political 
Science, Butter University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46208 USA 


East-South System Transformations 
(April 27 to May L)- Adam 
Przeworski, University of Chicago, 
IHlinois 

This fourth and final meeting of 
scholars from LT countries who are 
collaborating on a series of papers 
concerning potitical and economic 
reforms was convened to discuss and 
approve joint executive summaries of 
the particular themes and the project 
as a whole. The project is distinctive 
in its focus on the interdependence of 
political and economic transformia- 
tions and in its emphasis on a close 
collaboration of scholars from several 
commtries and academic disciplines. 
Further tnformation’ Dr. Adam 
Przeworsk:, Martin A. Ryerson 
Distinguished Service Professor, 
Department of Political Serence, 
University of Chicage, Chicago, 
iftinats 60637 USA 


, 


International Advisory Council for 
Hungarian Criminal Law Reform 
(October 19 to 23) - Karoly Bard, 
Assistant Minisier of Justice, 
Budapest, Hungary, and George 
Fieicher, Columbia University, 

New York, New York 

Craninal faw experts from Hungary, 
fiaty, Germany, and the Uniied States 
considered a draft for the reform of the 
Hungarian system of criminal justice, 
which it is hoped will have a positive 
effect upon the process of law reformt 
in Hungary. 

Further information: Professor 
George P Fletcher, School of Law, 
Columbia University, 435 West [46th 
Street, Mew York, New York 

i0027 USA 
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INTERNATIGNAL 


RELATIONS 


Humanitarian Action in the Post 
Cold War Era (May II io 15} - 
Dennis Gallagher, Refugee Policy 
Group, Washington, D.C. 

Key indrviduals front titernational 
organizations, nongovernmental orga- 
nizations, policy and acadenuc instfty- 
tions and foundations debated issues 
and developed a framework for 
humanitarian action in the post-Cold 
War era expected to be useful to 
guiding inuiatives of the United 
Nations and other witernational orga- 
Mize FORTS. 

Punther information: Mr, Dennis 
Gallagher, Executive Direcior, 
Refugee Policy Group, 1424 t6th 
Street, MM Suite 401, Washingten, 
DC. 20036 USA 


Weapons Proliferauion and Strategic 
Stability ina New Era July 6 to 10) 
- Michael Dewar, International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London, and Spurgeon Keeny, Je, 
Arms Control Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Thus final conference in the Maw Faces 
series, which the Foundation fas 
supported since 1977, drew together 
poung security specialists front around 
the world to evaluate pressing interna- 
tional security issues from a global 
perspective and benefitted frotr the 
observations of Albert Carnesale who 
served as guest practitioner. 
Participants addressed measures io 
slaw the spread of mectear, chemical, 
and bielogical weapons, as well as 
advanced conventional arnis, and tie 
impact that proliferation af these 
weapons has on a global basit and in 
particular regions. 

Further inforniation. Colonel Michael 
Dewar, HSS, 23 Tavistock Street, 
London WOE 7NQ. OK 


The Extension of Public Policy 
Debate in Emerging Democracies 
(November 30 10 December 4) - 
Craufurd D. Goodwin, Duke 
University, Durham, North 
Carolma, and Michael Nacht. 
University of Maryland, 

College Park 


Experts front Latin America, East 
Central Eurape, Western Europe, and 
the United States explored ways 

to strengthen dnd deepen the public 
poticy debate in covntries that are 
emerging from auiheritarian regimes, 
fooking ahead to how iniprovements 
can be made and how those outside 
these emerging democracies may frelp. 
Further information: Professor 
Craufurd Goodwin, Department of 
Economics, Duke University, 
Durham, Nori Carolina 27706 USA 


MED(ICAL AND 


POPULATION SCIENCES 


¥Yitamm A Deficiency: New 
Imperatives and Directions 
{February 3 10 7) - Alfred Sommer, 
M.D. Johns Hopkins University, 
Balumore, Maryland, and Ann 
Ralte, Helen Keller International, 
New York, New York 

Aey scfentisis, program inanagers and 
representatives of international organi 
zations active in the field of vitamin A 
deficiency prevention and control 
defined the links between vitamin A 
deficiency and childhood mortatity and 
morbidity and made recommendations 
that will be widely distributed, princi 
pally through UN agencies and private 
voluntary organizations 

Further information: Ms Anne 
Rate, Director, Vitamin A Program, 
Aeten Keller International, 15 West 
iéuh Street, New York, New York 
{0033 USA 


second Organizing Meeting for the 
Population Commission (March 3 to 
6) - Steven W. Sinding, Rockefeller 
Foundation 

Heads of American foundations, 
nunisters of health and welfare from 
developed and developing countries, 
and heads af international organiza- 
trons and NGOs concerned with popi- 
fation problems met to take the next 
steps ian the formation of a population 
commission that well review the 
progress that has been made over the 
past 20 years in incerporating popula- 
tion considerations inte social and 
econamic development planning as 
well as in expanding the availability of 
family plannme information did 
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services to help couples make choices 
about the number and spacing of 
their children. 

Further information: Dr. Sinding 
atthe Foundation ‘ 


Health Transition in Developing 
Countries: Sector Priorities and 
Reform (June 22 to 26) - Jose-Luis 
Bebadilla and Anthony R. 
Measham, both of the Population, 
Health and Nutrition Division, 
World Bank, Washington, DC. 
Senior World Bank and other agency 
staff and high-level officials of six coun-- 
fries commented critically on a 

draft formulation of World Bank health 
poticy that addresses the issues caused 
by rapid changes m the age structure, 
living conditions and life styles in 
developing countries which have lead to 
an epidemiological transition. 
Participants also contributed, infor- 
matty, io the development af policy in 
Other participating international agen- 
cies and national governments. 

Further information: Dr. Anthony R. 
Measham, Chief, Health and 
Nutrition Division, Population and 
Human Resources Department, World 
Bank, 1818 H Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20433 USA 


Population Sciences Stalf Meenng 
(November 13 to 15) - Steven W. 
Sinding, Rockefeller Foundation 
Staff critiqued and rowarked the 
Populanon Sciences new strategy 
paper for presentation to the Board 
of Trustees in December. 


Review of the Goals of the South- 
to-South Cooperation in 
Reproductive Health Group 
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(November 16 to 21) - O. A. Ladipo, 
Executive Secretary, South-to-South 
Cooperation in Reproductive Health, 
Salvador, Brazil 

Represematives fram the South-to- 
South Cooperation in Reproductive 
Beatth, 4 non-governmental, non-profit 
organization established in J937 with 
supnort from ihe Foundation, consisting 
of a consartiuan of scientists from devel- 
oping countries commited fo research 
activities focused on the improvement 
af reproductive Aealt?, reviewed 
achievements and critically appraised 
the groups contribution to knowledge 
inthe field of haman reproduction. 
Further information: Dr. O. A. 
Ladipo, Executive Secretary and 
Program Director, Southt-to-South 
Cooperation in Reproductive Health, 
Rua Caetano Moura 35, Federagdo, 
$0270 Salvador, Bahia, Brazil 


FUBLIC POLICY 


Black Community Crusade for 
Children (August 10 to 14) - Marian 
Wright Edelman, Children’s Defense 
Fund, Washington, D.C. 
Participants examined the unfolding 
of the overall Leave No Child Behind 
Crusade, the motto for which was 
developed at a 1990 Bellagio conjer- 
ence, and ways to broaden the pool af 
key Black leaders aware of the crisis 
facing Black children and families and 
conunitted to supporting a long-term 
massive Black conununity crusade 
on their behalf. 
Further informations Mfs Marian 
Mright Edelman, President, Childrens 
Defense Fund, {22 C Street, NWO 
Mashington, D.C. 2000f USA 
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Residents 
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SCIENCES 


Thomas John Andrews (Australia), 
Austratian National Uatversity, 
Canberra, and George Huntly 
Lorimer (UK), Supont Company 
Experimental Statian, Wilmington, 
‘Delaware. A monograph, The 


Chemistry and Bialogy of Rubisco, 
The COLFixvine Enzyme of 
Photosynthesis. 

Francis Bidinger (USA), 


international Crops Research fnstiute 
for the Semi-Arid Tropics, Andhra 
Pradesh, India. A report ta the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the 
Government of Namibia on the priori- 
ies for, and the organization of, a 
research program on sinafi-farnier 
crops in the northern districts af India 


Melih Boydak (Turkey), University 
of istanbul, An article on the silvicui- 
ture of the Cedrus tibani, one af the 
mst important tree species for vs refe 
i history, economics, dad conservation. 


John D. Briggs (USA), Ohio State 
University, Columbus. and Jarostav 
Weiser (Czechoslovakia), institute of 
Entomology, Academy of Sciences, 
Prague A book, The Principles and 
Prospects jor Mtcrabiological Control 
of Innurious Arthropods, 


David L. Denlinger (USA), Oftio 
State Oniversity, Columbus. and Jan 
Zdarek (Czechoslovakia), Jnstifute 
of Organic Chemisiry and 
Biochemistry, Academy of Sciences, 
Prague. An article, “Metamorphosis 
Behavior and Hs Regulation in Tsetse 
Fhes (Glossina spp.) { Diptera: 
Giossimdae )> A Review.” 


Kris A. Ptrozynski (UK), 
Canadian Museum of Nature, 
Ovawa. An article, “Fianors, 
Tiurnins and Tomatoes: Reflections 
on ‘Dusfiguring’ Disease a5 a Source 
of Evolutionary Novelty.” Also, an 
article on the origin of flowers, fruits 
and organs of perennation from 
pathological deformations. 
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William J. Richards (USA), 
Southeast Fisheries Science Center, 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, US. Depariment of 
Cammerce, Mian. Florida. A boak, 
Laboratory Guide to the identification 
of the Eegs. Larvae and Juveniles of 
fishes of the Western Central Atlantic. 
Also, a paper on ihe early life histery 
of the Adantic blvefin tuna. 


ARTS’ 


COMPOSERS 


John Casken (UK), University 

af Durham. A full orchestral score, 
Stil! Mine, for baritone and 
Spriphony orchestra, commissioned 
by the BBC. Also, a new wark for” 
the Northern Sinfonia, 


Anthony Davis (USA}, New York, 
New York, A music composition 
for dance, conimissioned by choreog- 
rapher Ralph Lemon. 


Fania J. Leén (USA), dacksov 
eights. New York Son Sonora, 
jor flute and guitar. Also, Crossines, 


a fanfare for brass ensemble, 


James Primosch (USA), Gniversity af 
Peanspfvania, Philadelphia, An 
orchestral piece. commissioned as 

part of a NEA fellowship. 


Walter K. Winslow (USA), 
Lawrencevifle School, New Jersey. 
A large chamber consposition for 
flute, violin, cello, piano, and 
percussion, Locus Amoenus 


VISUAL ARTISTS 


Ken Aptekar (USA), New York, 
New York. A diptych, a triptych, 
and two four-panel paintings, part of 
an ongoing series related to te work 
of Rembrandt and Raphael. 


Menlyn Fairskye (Australia), 
Queensiand University of Technology, 
Brisbane. An artist’: book, Alphabets 
of Loss for the Late 20th Century. 
Also, a screenplay, Out of Place 


Nona S. Granet (USA), Mew Fork, 
New York. Her artwork series, 
"Emily Post Sircet Signs Updated 
and Expanded.” 


Gilah Hirsch (Canada), Venice, 
California. A Villa Serbelioni post- 
card series; paintings in her “Temple 
of Mind” series, based on architecture 
of the Pantheon: pawvings and ifterary 
writings, “L'Angela Annunciatrice”’; 
a series of paintings, The Venice 
Patter"; and a docu-novel, Lone 
Monkey in the Forest. 


Joyce KozlolT (USA), New York, 
New York, Maplike watercolors 
depicting cities, visited and unvisited, 
real and imaginary. 


Kay Walkingstick (USA), Carnell 
University, fihaca, New York. 
Landscape gauche paintings on paper. 


WRITERS 


Alfred Corn (USA), Columbia 
University. Mew York, New York. 
Pooms and a novel. 


Stanley G. Crawford (USA), Dixon, 
New Mexico. A book, New Mexico 
Essays/Fssays on Community, dealing 
with dis fife asa writer-farmer and 
comununity activist ina Hispanic 
village in northern New Mexico. 


Anita Desai (India), New Delfi 
and Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

A novel about characters living 
nan “ashrant” in India involved 
in sorting out the differences and 
sipvlarities between sacred and 
profane love. 


Jonathan Franzen (USA), 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
His third novel. 


Eric Gamalinda (Philippines), 
Center for Investigative Journalism, 


Manila. A novel, The Empire of 
Memory. Also, a new novella and 
several poems jor iis collection, 


the Speed of Light, 


John Harvey (UK), Ernmaruel 
College, Cambridge. A novel, 


dhe Love Artist. a 


Joseph Heller (USA), East Hampion, 
New York, A novel, Closing Time. 
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Garrett Hongo (USA), University of 
Oregon, Eugene. Volcano Journal, a 
poetic memoir of sojourning and family 
fife in the rainforest near Kilauea 
roleano on the island of Hawaii. 


Kathryn Kramer (USA), Washington 
University, St, Louts, Missouri. Tivo 


. novels, Rattlesnake Farming and 
The Love Artist. 


Pierre Mertens (Belgium), University 
of Brugsels. Biographical fiction, 
Qn Picasso and Nieglas de Siael. 


Charles Newman (USA)}, 
Washington University, St, Louis, 
Missourt, A novel, Lost Victories, 


Joanne Omang (USA), Mashingion, 
DC. A novel about do-gooders, people 
driven io help and change others, set in 
comemporary Central America. 


Ralph Salisbury (USA), University of 
Oregon, Eugene. A quartet of novels, 
The Raven Mocker Wars. 


Paula Vogel (USA), Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island, A new play, 
Hot and Throbbing, examining 
pornography and the male gaze. 


Per Wastberg (Sweden), International 
PEN, Siockhoim. A novel, Flame 
of the Wind 


CULTURAL STUDIES 


Fedwa Malti-Douglas (USA), 
indiana University, Bloomington. 

A book on the drab world’s leading 
feminist, Egyptian physician Nawal 
al-Sacddwi, Afse, a chapter an gender 
and religious revival for a book on 
cultural politics of the reficious revival 


in the Adiddle East. 


Jean Franco (UK), Columbia 
University, New York, New York. An 
essay, “From Gift to Exchange,” docu- 
menting the recent transformation of 
La Malinche, interpreter and mistress 
af Cortes, inte the symbol of multicul- 
turatlism. Also, an essay on the 
niodern obsession with “hybridity.” 
With Gayatrt Spivak, below, explored 
ways Hew types of meguality are 
concealed in an era of globalization. 


Henry L. Gates, Jr. (USA), Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, A memoir, Coloured 
People: Letters to My Daughters. 


Nikki Keddie (USA), University of 
California, Los Angeles. Tia books, 


Why Has fron Been Revolutionary? 
and fdemity Potitics. 


Suna Kili (Turkey), Bogazici 
University, Istanbul. A book, 4 
Comparison of the Status and Goals 
of Women in the Islamic Middie East, 
Turkey, and the United Sires 


Henry Siegman (USA), American 
Jewish Congress, New Tork, New 
York. A book on the American Jewish 
community, with special emphasis on 
Christian-Jewish relations, the Arab- 
israel conflict and peace process, and 
tensions between modernism and 
Jewish tradition, 


Gayairi Spivak (India), Columbia 
University, Mew York, New York. 

A book, Quiside in the teaching 
Machine. Ato, an English transtation 
of Women of Algeria in Their 
Aparitnent. With Jean Franco, above, 
developed a broader framework within 
which fer work on Algerian worten 
may be situated. 


ECONOMICS 


Richard Hooley (USA), Gaiversity af 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A book, A 
Century of Economie Development in 
the Philippines f 885-[987), on the 
role of the American bureaucracy 

and the indigenous elite in shaping 
economic develapment poticy in the 
Phifippines during the past century. 


Cormac O’Grada {Ireland}, 
University College, Dublin Tive 
books, [rcland 1780-1939: A New 
Economic History and The Economic 
Development of freland since 1870. 
Also, a paper on the demographic 
Aistory of Dublin based on the 
archives of the Rotunda Hospital. 


EDUCATION 


Samuel Halperin (USA), William T. 
Grant Foundation Camrnission on 
Fork, Family, and Citizenship, 
Washington, DC.. Tivo reports, 
Making Sense of Federal Job Training 
Folicy: 24 Expert Recommendations 
to Creare “A Comprehensive and 
Unified Federal Job Training System” 
and Youth Apprenticeship in America: 
Guidelines for Building an Effective 
Sesiem, both published in 1992. 


Harold Howe Ii (USA), Harvare 
Graduate School of Education, 
Combridee, Massachusetis. A book, 
vs. Sehool wie. 


HISTORY 


Claudia L. Bushman (USA), New 
Fork, New York, and Richard L. 
Bushman (USA), Columbia 
University, New York, New Fork. 

A study of farming in carly America, 


William H., Chat (LUISA), Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 
A book, Never Stop Running. Allard 
KX, Lowenstein and the Paradox of 


‘Liberal Activism, 


Tibor Frank (Hungary), £dtvés 
Lorand University, Budapest. A book, 
East Central European Emigration 
and US Immigration Policies in the 
First Half of the 20th Century. 


Ivan Itchey (Bulgaria), Sofia 
Chiversity. A book, Adi Country, 
Right or Wrong! The International 
Propaganda of the Baikan States, 
f824-1923. 


William Kilbourn (Canada), York 
University, Ontario. A biography of 
Max Aitken, first Lord Beaverbrook, 
Canadian entrepreneur. 


Gabriel Kolko (Canada}, Fork 
University, Ontario A book, 

The internal Dynamics of Wars in 
the 20th Century in Comparative 
and Historical Context. 
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Eunice Lipton (USA), New York, 
New York, A book, Alias Olympia: 
A Moman’s Searelt for Maner’s 
Notorius Model and Her Own Desire 
Also, a book combining ruminations 
about her life with investigations of 
what it was like to be Jewish in Pth- 
century France for Sarah Bernhardt, 
Camille Pissarro and Marcel Proust. 


Mary Beth Norton (USA), Cornel? 
University, Ithaca, New York. A book, 
Gender in I7th-century America. 


David Rosand (USA), Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 
A book, On Drawing: Critical and 
Historical Studies. Also, a paper 
on painter Jacopo Bassano, 

“EL Accademia in campagna.” 


Ellen Rosand (USA), Fale 
Uhiversity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


A book, Monteverdi's Late Operas. 


INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS 


Samuel P Huntington (USA), 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. A book, Three 
Strategies: American National 
Security after the Cold War. Alsa, a 
paper on the relation between global 
trends of political democratization 
and economic liberalization, 





LANGUAGE AND 


LITERATURE 


M. Mustafa Badawi (UK), Sv. 
Antony's College, Oxford. A book, 


d Short History of Modern Arabic 
Literature 


Jorge Silva Castillo (Mexico), 
Et Colegio de Mexico, Mexico 
City. Transtation into Spanish of 
the L600 verses of the Gilgamesh 
Epic (2000°B.C. te the end of the 
first millenaiam 8.C ). 


Allen Douglas (USA), éidiana 
University, Bloomingion. 4 book, 
ideology and Discourse in a French 


Satirical Newspaper. 
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M. Marjorie Evasco-Pernia 
(Philippines), De La Salle University, 
and Edna Zpanata Manlapaz 
{Philippines}, Aenea de Manila 
University, both of Manila. A book, 
inter/Views. Etsit Wonren Poets int 
Philippine Literature 


David Ker (Nigeria}, dAmadt 
Bello University, Zaria. A book, 
The African Novel and the 
Modernist Tradition. 


Kenneth R. Lincoln (USA), 
University of Catifornia, Los Angeles 
A book, Native Poetics, a study of 
neoprunitive and indigenous rhypthnis 
tnt American verse. Also, American 
Afen: Down West of West, essays on 
the American character as an autobio- 
graphical-historical ook at the mate 
American psyche of the fast 100 years, 





John FE. Malmstad (USA), Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. A biography of 
Mikhail Kuzmin, one of Russia's most 
fniportant 20th-century poets 


Robert L. Montgomery (USA), 
University of Catifornia, frvine. 

A book, Shakespeare's Conventional 
SonHers. 
José Miguel Oviedo (Peru), 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. A Spanish-American 
literary history, 


Qing Qian (People’s Republic of 
China), Beijing Foren Studies 
University. Continuity and Innovation, 
a survey of American fiction of the 
fate 1040s to the late 1980s. Also, an 
article, “Three Jewish-American 
HMomen lriters: Tiflie Olsen, Grace 
Faley, Cynthia Ozick.” 


Lewis E. Rowell (USA), indiana 
University, Bloomington. A book, 
The Sense of a Musical Bevinning, 
arguing the unportance of the first few 
nieasures of a musical work 


Ted Solotaroff (USA), Columbia 
Ghiversizy, New York, New York. 
An essay on the poetry and literary 
career of Hayden Carruth, Also, 
Ais autobiography, 


Joseph Viscomi (USA), University of 
“North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Volume 
f, Blake and se Idea of the Book, 


Linda Wagner-Martin (USA), 
University af North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, A family biography, The Stems: 
Gerjrude Stein in Context and a 
monograph, Telling Women's Lives: 
The New Biography. Also, poets 

jor a collection, Stories. 


Ruth Plaut Weinreb (USA), Stare 
University of New York, Stony Brook. 
A book, Eaole ina Gauze Cage: 
Louie d'Epinay, Farme de Lettres. 








LAW AND 


POLITICAL SCIrENCE 


Gloria Ardaya-Salinas (Bolivia), 
University of San dAndres, La Paz 
(on feave in Bern, Switzerland) A 
study, “Women and Political Systems: 
Gender Relationships in Boliviatt 
Polttical and Union Organizations.” 


Brian Barry (UK), Lendon School 
of Economics and Potitical Science, 
England. Volume H (of four), Treatise 
on social Justice. 


John Bokina (USA), University of 
Texas-Pan American, Edinburgh. 


A book, The Politics of Opera. 


Bavid Burnham (USA), Hastingtan, 
DBC. An investigative report on the 
Justice Department, 


Maya Chadda (India), Witiant 
Patterson College, Wayne, New 
Jersey. A book, Ethnicity, State and 
Power: India's Quest for Regional 
Security in Souti Asia. 


Jesse H. Choper (USA). University 
of California, Berkeley. A book, 
Church, State, and the Supreme 
Court: Toward a Comprehensive 
Theory of the Religion Clauses of 
the First dimenaiment. 


Margaret M. Coady (Australia), 
Cniversty of Melbourne, Parkville, 
Mictorta. A book on codes of etfrics 
jor the professions. Also, a paper, 
“Moral Deliberation and Codes 

of Ethics.” 


Einer Richard Elhauge (USA), 
University of California, Berkeley. 

A book, American Heaith Care Law 
Policy: How We Make the Worst out 
ofa Bad Situation. 
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Roberi A. Ferguson (USA}, 
Cofumbia University, New York, 
New York, A book, The THatl in 


Michael Laver (Ireland), Uatversity 
College, Galway, and Kenneth A. 
Shepsle (USA), Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Tivo 
Parliamentary Government and . 
Government Formation in 
Parliamentary Democracies 


Marilyn L. MacCrimmon (USA), 
University of British Columbia, 
Vanéouver, Canada, An article, 
“Develapments m the Law of 
Evidence, the J980-JOGT Term: Soctal 
Science, Law Reform and Equality.” 


Lloyd L. Weinreb (USA), Harvard 
Law School, Cambridge, 
iMassachusetts, A book, Gedipus at 
Fenway Park: What Righis Are and 
Why There Are Any. 


Harekl L. Wilensky (USA), Chtiversiiy 
of California, Berkeley. A book, Fax 
and Spend: The Political Economy and 
Performance of [9 Rich Democracies. 


MEDICAL AND 


POPULATION SCELNCES 


Bruce N. Ames (USA), Gniversity of 
California, Berkeley. A review, “The 
Causes and Prevention of Degenerative 
Diseases Associated with Aging.” 


Helen M. Blau (USA), Stanford 
University School of Medicine, 
California. A review of gene therapy. 
Also, tivo articies, “How Cells Know 
Their Place” and “Regulation of the 
Differentiated State” 


Thomas N. Bonner (USA), Hayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
A book, Fo Become a Doctor, The 
Shaping of Medical Learning in 
Britain, France, Germany, did ihe 
United Siates, 1800-1920. 





Daniel M. Fox (USA), Milbank 
Memortal Fund, New York, New 
York, A book on chronic ifiness and 
health poticy in the United States. 


Phyllis Freeman (USA), University of 
Massachusetts, Boston, and Anthony 
Robbins, M.D. (USA), Baston 
University, Massachusetts. A book, 
Comrotling Disease by Design, 
describing the history and public policy 
issues Surrounding efforts to prevent 
infections diseases using vaceues. 


John Fry, M.D. (UK), Kent. A book, 
Medicine m Two Societies: Pritnary 
Care in the US and UK. Also, a 
report on international comparisons of 
primary health care for the Nuffield 
Provincial Aospitats Trust, 


Gavin W. Jones (Australia), 
Australian National University, 
Canberra. A book, Marriage and 
Divorce in Istamic Southeast Asia. 


John Last, M.D. (Australia}, 
University of Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada A book, Ethical Isgues in 
Epidemiolagy, covering privacy and 
confidentiality versus access to health 
information, rights and needs in 
conmnunicable disease control, 
assessing beneftis and harms, ethical 
review procedures, inipartiality and 
advocacy, and codes of conduct. 


John F. McDermott, Jr, M.D. 
(USA), University of Hawait at 
Manoa, Honolulu. A monograph, The 


Development of Research Strategies 
and a Guide to Scientifie Publication in 


Child and Adolescent Psychiatry, assis- 
france for authors fram developing coun- 
fries who are unsuccessful in submitting 
manuscripts for publication fo the 
Journal af the American Academy of 
Child and Adolescent Psychiatry. 


David G. Nathan, M.D. (USA), 
Children’s Hospital, Boston, 
Massachusetts. A book, The Inunorial 
Sword, describing te genetics of an 
inherited disorder of hemoglobin, 
Thalassemia f Medtlerranean 
Anemia} that affficted one af his 
patients and the publie controversies 
that surrounded its prevention. 


Ndolarn Ngokwey (Zaire), UNICEF 
Cotonou, Benin A book, Medical 
Fiuralism in a Brazilian City. 


Jose Osorio Hoyos, M.D. 
(Colombia), Universidad det Vaile, 
Cath, A textbook in medical ethics, 
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Guia Pedagogica para ia Ensefianza de 
fa Ettca ent las Ciencias de tg Sahed 


Amold & Relman, M.D. (USA), 
Brigham & Women's Hosptial, 
Boston, Massachusetts. A book 
on reforming the American health 
care system. 


Alfred Sommer, M.D. (USA), 
Joins Aopkins University. Baltimore, 
Maryland. A monograph, Fitamin A 
Deficiency: Impact on Health, 





PHILOSOPHY AND 


RELIGION 


Jennifer Ann Church (USA), Fassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

A book, The Difference That 
Consciousness Makes. 


C. A. J. Coady (Australia), 
University of Melbourne, Parkvilte, 
Victoria. A hook, The Morality of 
Potitical Vielence. Also, an article, 
“Eihios and Ethics in Business”. 


Marcia Muelder Eaton (USA), 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. Three papers an the 
connection (or lack thereof) between 
aesthetic and moral vahue. 


David Gauthier (Canada), Universtiy 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A book, 
Rationa! Commnitnent, Also, tvo 
papers, “Assure and Threaten” and 
“The Moral Contract.” 


David Ray Griffin (USA), School of 
Theology, Claremont, California. A 
book, A Peaceable Theology of 
Freedom for a Postmodern America 
dealing with the ideological factors 
that Aave uifluenced US foreian policy. 


_ 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Benny Shanon (Israel), Hebraw 
Chiversity, Jerusalem. Representations 
and Presentations, a critique of the 
donunant theoretical framework in 
confeniporary cognitive sctence. 


Carlos A. B. Tomaz (Brazil), 
University of Sdo Paulo. 
A textbook on psychobialogy. 


Robert §. Wallerstein, M.D. (USA), 
University af California, 

san Francisco, A book on the 
development of psychoanalytic or 
dynamic psychotherapy as an 
outgrowth of psychoanalysis 


Lawrence Weiskrantz (UK), 
University of Oxford A monograph 
on the implications of a farge, 
characteristic set of disorders caused 
by drain damage on consciousness. 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Ronald A. Feldman (USA), 
Columbia University, New York, New 
York. A hook, Yourks at Risk: 
Towards Effective Community-Based 
interventions, examining proposals 
regarding the design and implemenia- 
fron of school-iinked health and social 
service programs, neighborhood 
centers, and a national youth service. 


Nancy Fraser (USA), Meriinvesiern 
University, Evanston, illinois, and 
Linda Gordon (USA), University of 
Wisconsin, Madisen. A book, 
Keywords of the Welfare State. 


Shittey Bice Heath (USA} ane 
Milbrey Wallin McLaughlin (USA), 
both af Stanford University, California. 
A book, Suitable Company: Learning, 
Work, and Language jor inner-city 
Youth, focussing on the kinds of 
learning offered in youth organizations 
that enable them to acquire strategies, 
attitudes, and competencies of main- 
Stream institutions, 


Robinson G. Hollister (USA), 
Swarthmore College, Pennsplrania. 
A study, “The Underclass and 
Contagion of Poverty.” 


Peter E. Marchetti (Nicaragua), 
Cnrversidad Centro Americana, 
Managua. A synthesis of the expert- 
ences, bottlenecks, methodology 
advances, and results of an initiative for 
aifernative development in Nicaragua. 


SOCIOLGGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Andrew Billingsley (USA), 
University of Maryland, College 
Park. A book, The Black Church as 
a Social institution and commentary 
for The Essential Ideas of E. Franktin 
Frazier a3 Reflected in His 
Correspondence, 1922-{962, Aisa, 

a monograph, The Family Legacy 

of Robert Smatls: Civil War Hero. 





Sophie Body-Gendrot (France), 
University of Paris IM La Sorbonne. 
A book, Cities and Violence; 

The drruption of New Actors 


Veronica Brady (Australia), 
University of Western Austratia, 
Nedlands. A book, Australian 
Culture, Belief and Aboriginal 
Australians, an attempt to uaderstand 
why a@ tolerant and easy going society 
like Australia should be so prejudiced 
against its Aboriginal inhabitants. 





Panel Chirot (USA), University 
of Washington, Seartle. A dook, 
Thinkers, Killers, and Thieves: 
Tprants of the 20th Cenruryp. Also, 

an article, “Contract Versus Charity. 
A Reconsideration of the Relationship 
between Civil Citizenship and 

Social Citizenship.” 


Priscilla Clark Ferguson (USA), 
Columbia University, New York, New 
York. A book, Writing Revolutions. 
exploring the literary and textual 
connections between the city 


and revolution. 

Myra MacPherson (USA), 
Frashington Post, Washingion, DC. 
A book, From Feoneciast to feon: 
The Life and Times of Radical 
Journalist ££ Stone and fis Role 
i the American Press. 


Philip Rief¥ (USA), Griversity of 
Fennsyleania, Philadelphia. Volume tf. 
A Sacred Order/Social Order; 

studies in the Aesthetics of Authority. 





Neil J. Smetser (USA), University of 
California, Berkeley, A long-term 
project, a Aistory of American soci- 
ology in the 20th century, Also, a book, 
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Effective Committee Service, part ofa 


series on organizational and practical 
aspects of callese and university fife 


Dale Thomson (Canada), AfcGul 
Universtiy, Montreal, Quebec A book, 
Quebec Ethnicity in Comparative 
Context Development ad Application 
of a Theorencal Paradigm 


Judith & Wallerstein (USA), Center 
jor the Family im Transstion, Corte 
Madera, Califorma A book, 


Marnage in a Culture of Divorce 
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Julian Wolpert (USA), Princeton 
University, New Jersey A book, 

The Generosty of Americans, on the 
effectiveness of both phudanthropc and 
public forms of gimag utan ea of 

fiseat federatin 


Michael Young, Lord of Dartington 
(UK), frsnitute of Consnuanity 
Studies, London A book, The 
Presumption of Immortality, on death 
and bereavement in East Lordon 


f 
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Othe 


Inierests 


and Initiatives Grants 


HREE RELATIVELY SMALL GRANT 

programs are meluded im this section They 

support work im (1) International Security 

— jimiting the proliferation of nuclear and 

other weapons of mass destruction, encour- 

aging developing-world participation in 
international security deliberations, and broadening the mnterna- 
tional security agenda to include the environment and other global 
issues (2) International Philanthropy — establishing new and/or 
strengthening existing foundation-like organizations in the devel- 
oping world (3) Special Interests and Explorations, and the 
Archives - exceptionally meritorious projects that do not fall within 
established program guidelines, and general support for the 
Rockefeller Foundation Archives 


International 


security 


Afiican Leadership int bridging support for tts Center for 
Foundation Inc, War Peace and the News Meda 
New ‘York, New York 
$25 O00 
in final support of the Obasanjo-Deng Center for the Study of 
peace mitiaine in the Sudan Soviet Change, 

Washington, DC 

$75,000 


Arinswatch 

PIsor BIS O00 tn addition to 
remaimmg funds from prior yedr 
appropriations f 

40 pian Armuwatcl and io provide 
di tdging support for the Center for 
Hor Peace and the News Media at 
New York University 


New York University, 


In siart up support for us Soviet 
Nuclear Proliferation project 


Council for Responstble Genetics 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

$10,000 

in support of is international circula- 
ion of the Pledee Agamst the 
Mititary Use of Biological Weapons 


New York and related acti ities 
$149 000 
108 OTHER INTERESTS AND [MITIATLV¥ES 


Albert Einsiem Peace Prize 

Foundation, 

Northbrook Tlbinoss 

$4.000 

To support the participation of Mr K 

Stebrahimanyani in a conference on the 
Probjeration of Nuclear Weapons 

Fast Present and Future held in 

CAinago December [-3 1992 


Human Rights Watch, 
New York, New York 
[£992 - 3500 G00; 

7 help it establish an arms 
MOM NGrHny itt 


International Peace Academy, 
New York, New York 

$100,000 

fn general support of ts activities 


Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology, 

Cambridge 

SEO O00 

Toward continued support of a 
series of conferences on Control 
af Unconventional Arms un ie 
Middle East to be held by the 
instuutes Defense and Arnis 
Control Studies Program 


Monterey Insiiiute of 

International Studies, 

California 

$50,000 

Ton ard the costs of developing a 
commute: database on the wternation- 
al ballistic nussile trade and 
non-profiferation 


Parliamentarians for Global Action, 
New York, New York 

$99,820 

In support of its Mudtdateral 
Persfication project 


Peace Research Institute Frankfurt, 
Germany 

$25,000 

in support ofits prowct A Nuclear 
Nonprofiferation Strategy for the 
New Europe 


Henry L Stimson Center, 
Washington, DC 

$92,085 

Touaid the costs of us praiect 
exploring the possibility of estab- 
ishing @ private fund ta expedite 
the Chenneal Meapons Comentions 
verification regina 


Wisconsin Project on Nuclear Arms 
Control, 

Washington, DC 

{i992 ~ $375 000) 

fo wpport the Project s work to ftunit 
the spread of technology used in 
nuclear weapons and balirstie misstles 
and to mtraduce into the Project 
researchers fiom potential profifer- 
aor COMMIFIGS 


Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars, 

Washington, DC 

$15,386 

Toward support of a project that would 
examine wiy coumnes mmeluding 
Soul: Africa curtaited ther ona 
nuclear weapons programs (fort 
grant with African ininatives for 

a total of $35 386 ) 
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= 


Special International 


Intiatives 


INTTRANATIONAL 


PHILANTHROPY 


~~ 


Ashoka Innovaiors for the Public, 
Arlington, Virginia 

£15,000 

7% assist inthe development of the 
Citizen Base Jmitative with the 
Ashoka Fellowslup program 


Bad’ Foundation, 

Macao 

$28,350 

To explore rural development with 
the Office of Science and Technology 
of Hainan Province, China 


* 


Conservation Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvama 
5J00,00) 

Toward the costs of completing 
the initial phase of design for, and 
arranging ihe legal establishment 
of, the Willp Brandt International 
Foundatton 


Development of Philanthropy 
Abroad 

f i007 - $1,500,000} 

TO launch a Rockefeller Foundation 
program that well aim ta encourage 
and help develop philanthropy abroad 


Special Interests and 


Explorations 


Academy for Educational 
Development, 

Washington, DC 

£25,000 

Toward the costs of establishing 
the National Public Broadcasting 
Archives 


Amencan Documentary, Inc , 

New York, New York 

$100,000 

in support of ts Minority Investment 
Fund for Film and Video 


American Indian College Fund, 
New York, New York 

$100,000 

Toward tis administrative costs 


Association of American 
Unrversities, 

Washington, DC 

£25,000 

in support of us Higher Education 
Coffogum on Scrence Facriittes 


Belont College, 

Wisconsin 

$5,000 

For preservation of the photographic 
negatives tt has acquired jrom 


the 1909 Onental Education 
Commission £3 pedition sponsored by 
John D Rockefeller 


Brooklyn Historical Society, 

New York 

$50,000 

Toward support of “Bridging Eastern 
Parkway,” a communny history and 
conflict resolution project aimed al 
promoting farmony in Crown 
Heights, Brooklpa 


California School Boards 
Foundation, 

West Sacramento 

$30,000 

Jinvard the costs of a conference entt- 
fled ' Celebrating Opportunities for 
Hispanic Students Strategies for 
Success,” Held March 20-22 1992, in 
San Diego {(Jomt grant with School 
Reform for a total of $64,000 } 


Commuattee on the Constitutional 
System, 

Washington, DC 

$29,000 

7a enable rt (4) to hold a conference 


on the problems and potential remedies 


for the US governmental system, and 
(2) to publish the conference papers 


10% OTHER INTERESTS aAnND INITIATIVES 


Committee for South African 
Development 

£1997 - $368,000) 

TS support the work of the Coniunittee 
for South African Development ui 
evplormg means by which the mtferna- 
franal conumunity can piontote ihe 
mniproved economic, educational, and 
social appar tunities required tn a 
future post-apan theid South Aft ica, 
mcluding the feasibility of establishing 
ant international development bank 


Consortum for Global 
Development, “ 
Menlo Park, California 

$100,000 

For general support 


Council] on Foundations, 
Washington, DC 

$24,700 

Toward tis 1992 operating expenses 


Council on Ocean Law, 
Washington, DC 
$25,000 

For general support 


Court Appomicd Special 
Advocates, Inc , 

New York, New York 
$75,000 

in support of its Volunteer 
Advocacy Prayect 


Essential Information, 

New York, New York 

$100,000 

in support of the Time Dollar Project 


Familtes and Work Institute, 

New York, New York 

$30,000 

Toward the cost of a study entitled, 
“The Navonal Study of the Changme 
Workforce" 


Film Arts Foundation, 

San Francisco, Califorma 

$20,000 

Toward post-production expenses Jor 
“Ahimsa,” a documentary film about 
Auman rights abuses in Tibet 


Foundation Center, 
New York, New York 
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{7092 - $225,000, in addition 
fo remaming funds fron prior 
year approp iahons } 

Te continue support for the 
Center's efforts ta provide 
nufoumation te the pubhe about 
US. philanth epic foundations 


— 


Foundation for Social Innovations 
USA, 

New York, New York 

$50,000 

Toward support of the Craft Society 
Leadersiup Fellows Progrant 


Fund for the City of New York, 
New York 

[i992 - $200,000 } 

To faciitate the development of a pilot 
community count in Tunes Square 
auned at clearing an overburdened 
central court catendar of murde- 
meanors, diverting focal offenders into 
freatment and social service piogrants, 
and engaging community residents mn 
shaping the solutions to ther own 
crime problerniys 


Graduate School and University 
Center of the City University of New 
York, New York 

$50,000 

Toward the costs of its project entitled 
“Evatuanng the Effectiveness of 

Voter Regrsiration Systems m the 
United States ' * 


Harvard Unversity, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

$75,000 

Jn support of a project at its Insirtute 
for Socal and Econonue Policy in the 
Middle East entitled “The Econonucs 
of Transition” “ 


£50,0KK) 

Toward support of a project te assess 
the ability of the OS government to 
addess key domestie issues 


Independent Sector, 

Washinglon, DC 

$7,400 

Toward general support dur surge 1992 


Institute for Sustamable 
Communitics, 

South Royalion, Vermont 
$50,000 


Toward final support for completion of 
the Communuy Emionmental Action 
Project in Hungary 


Bo Karlstrom, 

Stockholm Sweden 

$50,000 

Touerd the costs of a siudy on the role 
of international private capital in the 
development pracess 


National Charities Information 
Bureau, Inc, 

New York New York 

$35,000 

Tonard tts £992.93 ope ating budect 


National Council for Research 

on Women, 

New York, New York 

$35,000 

in support of us development of a 
shategic plan for movme the Council 
founard self-sufficrency 


National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC), 

Chicago, Whnois 

fi992) B/50000/ 

To sipport an wierease im the sample 
size of a national social sui vey of 
sexual behavior with emphases on 
behaviers that pit population groups 
at isk of AIDS and other sexually 
hansmitted diseases 


New Depariures Inc, 

Cambiidec, Massachusells 

$50 O00 

fn support of us quarterly) magazme 
Reconstructson 


110 


New 42nd Street, Inc, 

New York, New York 

£50,000 

fo support the development of chil 
dren < programuning for the New 
Mretary Theatre va three studies 


- 


New Images Productions, Inc , 

Berkeley, Cahforma 

$75,000 

fouard production costs of the fibn 
Sunple Jusuce 


New ‘York Pubhe Library 

New York 

fioe2 - $200 000; 

70 faciitate the advance plannmeg 
needed to assure that ifs meu technoe- 
logically advanced Science Indusiry 
and Business Library ( SIBL} will 
provide sophisticated information 
services fo a wide public 


New York Regional Association of 
Grantmakers, 

New York 

$16,000 

fonard general support for 1993 


Philanthropic Initiative, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
$75,000 


in suppart of its £992 actn ities 


Public Television Playhouse, Inc 
(Amencan Playhouse) 

New York, New York 

{i992 - $350 000} 

To help esiablish a nonprofit fund 
for the making of independent films 


OTHFR INTERESTS AND INITIATIVES 


Rockefeller Foundation Matching 
Gift Program 
f 1992 ~ $100 000} 


/ 
Scientisis’ Institute for Public 
Information (SUPP), 
New York, New York 
{1992 - $150.000] 
TG improve public understanding of 
science by strengthenme SEPT 5 infor~ - 
mation services for the news media 


Society for the Advancement of 
Women’s Health Research, 
Washington, DC 

$25,000 

Toward the costs of a series of regional 
roundtable discussions on the subject 
of woNnen wn medicine 


South Bronx 200) Local 
Development Corporation, 

New York, New York 

$100,000 . 

Towa d tts enviaconmental enterprises 
economic development program 


Take li Back Foundation, 
Burbank, Califorma 

$92,000 

To develop for a city to be selected 
a comprehensive plan for max sunum 
recycling and remanufacturing of 
mumcipal solid waste 


Unversity of Norih Carolina at 
Chapel Hill 

$8,500 

For a survey of Chinese shidents 
w the United States 


WNYC Foundation, 

New York, New York 

ff £992 - $300 000; 

70 support its production of a weekly 
public televimon series In the Mia 
geared fo teenage audiences 


Women’s Dialogue, US/USSR 
New York, New York 

$10,000 

Toward the costs of a Russian- 
language newsletter on wonien $i tues 


Women and Foundations/Corporale 
Philanthropy, 

New York, New York 

$25,000 

Timard tts {992-93 operating budget 


ROCKEI ELLER 


TOUNDATION ARCHIVES 


Rockefeller University, 

New York, New York 

$517,862 

To covet operating costs associated 
witht the preservation and continume 
use for future generations of 
Foundation records deposited at 

the Rockejeller Archive Center 
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URING 1992 THE FOUNDATION UNDERTOOK A 

sweeping reexamination of its long-term financial objectives and 

investment policy. Among the concerns motivating the review were: 

1) the world-wide recession and anemic economic recovery, 2) 

substantial write-downs in the Foundation’s equity real estate port- 

folio and 3) the increasing complexity of the Foundation’s investment 
program. Against this background, the Foundation’s present and historical reliance on 
strategies with equity characteristics - venture capital, high yield: bonds and equity real 
estate, as well as domestic and foreign equity — became the subjéct of intense scrutiny and 
lengthy discussion. The Finance Committee focused on the interrelationship between 
spending policy, willingness to bear risk and the expected investment landscape of the 
1990s. Afier a six-month period of deliberation, the Finance Committee adopted a new 
investment policy, under which the annual spending guideline was reduced to 3.8% of assets 
and the statistically measured risk of the portfolio declined by 6%. The Foundation’s long- 
term financial objective to maintain the real value of the endowment is satisfied by the 
revised asset allocation policy. ) 

The new asset allocation policy is more diversified than the previous one. 
Reviewing asset classes in which the Foundation had not historically invested, the Trustees 
approved the addition of international bonds to the portfolio. The reliance on passive index 
arbitrage strategies to enhance returns was reduced to make room for an increase in the 
proportion of assets managed by investment managers who utilize fundamental active strate- 
gies. The most important impacts of the policy changes are to reduce the US. equity sector 
by 13% of total assets and increase the combined foreign bond and equity sectors by a like 
amount. The combined domestic and foreign bond sectors increased by 8%. At year end, 
except for full funding of the international bond component, the securities sales and 
purchases required by the new investment policy had been implemented. Additional detail 
about the new investment policy 1s included in the Asset Mix section below. 

Members of the Finance Committee, under the leadership of Chairman Arthur 
Levitt, Jr, deserve a vote of thanks for their active participation, searching examination - 
of the issues, and constructive counsel, which were instrumental in bringing the policy 
planning effort to a successful conciusion. 


¥ 
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Asser - The market value of the Foundation’s assets totaled $2,090 million at December 31, 1992, 
GROWTH  adecrease of 3.3% from the 1991 year end total of $2,161 million. The graph below shows 
growth in asset values over the past ten years. Nominal assets grew at an 77% annualized 

rate over the period. The real value grew at a 4.0% annualized rate, which is well above 


the Foundation’s long-term objective of maintaining level real asset values. 


Dollars in millions n 


240 


1800 


3) 





Nommal aot Adjusted for Inflation minim 


AsseT MIX  Dhversification among asset classes is the most important characteristic of the Foundation’s 
investment strategy; it is the main determinant of long-term return and aggregate port- 
folio volatility. The allocation of assets between the different asset sectors will explain 80 
to 90% of the Foundation’s mvestment return experience, easily dwarfing the impact of 
the investment managers, which will explain the remaining 10 to 20%. The Trustees believe 
that the policy asset mix will enable the Foundation to achieve its 5.8% program spending 
guideline and maintain the real value of the endowment over the iong-term, within toler- 
able risk limits yF urthermore, given the recent review, the Trustees are also confident that 
the new investment policy makes more desirable risk/return tradeoffs than its predecessor. 

The investment program is structured into seven asset classes: U.S. equity, 32%; 
foreign equity, 25%; U.S. fixed income, 16%; foreign fixed income, 7%; real estate, 10%; 
venture capital, 7%; and high yield bonds, 3%. Asset classes which are not fully invested at 
policy targets are held in cash. The Trustees also approved an allocation of up to 5% of 
assets to skill-based strategies, such as bond or currency trading, where returns are inde- 
pendent of the long-term systematic reward for bearing risk, as produced by indexed strate- 
giés. The “skill” sector is expected to: 1} be uncorrelated with the traditional asset classes 
listed above and 2) produce returns at least equal to that provided by the policy mix of 
traditional asset classes. Finally, because of the fixed return nature of the Foundation’s 
program related investment (PRI) program, PRIs are included in the domestic fixed income 
allocation. Since PRIs earn below market returns; the Foundation program unit authorizing 
each PRI “writes up” the return on the PRI from the concessional rate at which it is issued 
to an appropriate market rate out of its grant budget, so that the achievement of the 
Foundation’s financial objectives is not compromised. 
The table below shows the asset allocation of the endowment at year end 1992 and 
1991, The categories reflect economic exposures to asset classes, including the market value 
- exposure of derivative securities, primarily equity, and bond futures. Because these categories 
incorporate the asset class exposure of derivative securities, they differ from those presented 
in the accompanying financial statements and described further in Note 1. The reason for the 
substantial changes in asset mix from 1991 to 1992 is the adoption of the new investment policy. 
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December 3] 
Dollars in millions 1992 199] 


S Milhons Percent % Milhons Percent 


US. Equities $ 616 29.5% $1,032 478% 
Foreign Equities 506 24,2 319 14.8 
U.S. Bonds 377 18.0 339 15.6 
Cash 266 127 2954 11.8 
Real Estate 119 Sf Hl 5.1 
Venture Capital $5 4.) 7 3.6 
Foreign Bonds 76 3.6 0 0.0 
High Yield Bonds 35 Li? 22 1.0 
PRI’s 10 0.5 7 0.3 


$2,090 100% $2,161 100% 


INVESTMENT The Foundation’s investment program is designed to maimtain the real value of assets and 
RETURNS support an operating budget at the 5.8% of assets level, which exceeds the 5% IRS distrib- 
ution requirement. While returns will not precisely equal the requirement in any year, the 
Foundation is prepared for periodic setbacks, confident that patient capital market partic- 

ipation offers the most viable strategy for achieving its long-term financial objectives. 

The total investment return was 2.1% in 1992. Except for domestic fixed income, 
the capital markets did not offer the returns to which investors became accustomed in the 
1980s. For example, the 7.6% return of the Standard & Poor’s 500 index in 1992 is less than 
half of the 17.5% return of the index in the 1980s and 2.7% below the 10.3% annualized return 
in the 67 years since 1926. The sale of domestic equity and purchase of foreign equity and 
bonds as called for by the new policy early in the fourth quarter reduced returns somewhat 
as the fourth quarter was the strongest quarter for domestic equity. International investors 
suffered another disappointing year as foreign equity markets performed poorly in both 
local currency and dollars. In U.S. dollar terms, the MSCI-Europe-Australia-Far East index 
was down 8.9% annualized for the last three years. In fixed income, in which the Founda- 
tion maintaimed a modest 15%-19% weighting through the year, investors experienced 
another year of good returns, extending to five years the opportunity to earn high single- 
digit and double-digit returns, Among the remaining sectors, which account for 10% of total 
assets, real estate, with a 6% weighting, continued to slide, while both the venture capital 
and junk bond sectors turned im strong results. 

On balance, even though net investment return was positive, 1992 was a difficult 
year as the Foundation’s return lagged behind in stitutional averages. The Foundation’s 
relatively high exposure to foreign equities held returns back, as did continuing losses m 
the real estate program, which in two years have reduced the Foundation’s equity real estate 
exposure from a high of 8.6% of assets to 3.7%, despite additional] funding of new invest- 
ments. Furthermore, even though the Foundation’s domestic equity program outperformed 
its benchmark, that outperformance was not enough to offset the underperformance of the 
mortgage-backed securities program. 

Cumulative returns, net of all investment-related fees, for the last ten years are 
shown on the top line in the graph below, The average annual compound rate of return on 
invested capital for the ten-year period was 13.1%. Adjusted for inflation, the compound 
annual real return was 9.2%. 
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INVESTMENT 


MANAGERS 


SPENDING 


The Foundation employed six U.S. equity managers at (he end of 1992 —- Wells Fargo Nikko 
Investment Advisors (WFNIA), Rosenberg Institutional Equity Management (RIEM), MTH 
Asset Management, Advanced Investment Management, Concord Capital, Geewax-Terker 
and Amerindo Investment Advisors, The domestic fixed income sector is managed by 
WENIA, Rosenberg Capital Management and Smith-Breeden Associates. International 
equities are managed by WFNIA, Mercator Asset Management, Acadian Asset 
Management, Arnhold & 8. Bleichroeder, Emerging Markets Management and State Street 
Asset Management. BEA Associates and Pareto Partners each manage half of the currency” 
hedging program. The cash equivalents sector consists of a small internally managed 
account, and a cash-plus program with six managers — RIEM, Twin Capital Management, 
Independence Investment Advisors, SAJE Asset Management, Bankers Trust Company and 
Windham Capital Management. At year-end WFNIA and Bridgewater Associates, Inc. 
were engaged to each manage half of the 7% new allocation to international fixed income. 
The equity real estate program is managed by Aml: Realty, CIGNA, Copley Institutional, 
LaSalle Advisors, J.W. O’Connor & Company, MIM Property Services LTD., Dreyfus Realty 
Advisors, and TA Associates. High yield bonds are managed by Whippoorwill Asset 
Management. The remainder of the Foundation’s venture capital and high yield bond invest- 
ments, approximately 6% of total assets, are held in illiquid partnerships, which include 18 
traditional venture capital partnerships, six LBO funds and two subordinated debt funds. 


Index (1992=100} 





Nominal +*+++++* Adjusted for Inflation see = Adjusted for Inflation + 5% «=== 


Spending (grants plus general administrative expenses) totaled $116.6 million in 1992, a 
4.8% increase over 1991’s $113.3 million. As the graph below shows, rea! and nominal 
spending have increased sharply since 1985. Under the Foundation’s budget spending guide- 
line of 5.8% of assets (6.0% until 1992), the increases in spending relate directly to the 


increase in asset values registered over the period. 


Dottars in millions 





Nominal gama) Adjusted for Inflation muiniin 
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THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTERS 

THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION 


Report of 
Independent Auditors 


4 


E HAVE AUDITED THE ACCOMPANYING STATEMENT 

of assets, obligations and principal fund of The Rockefeller 

Foundation as of December 31, 1992 and 1991, and the related state- 

ments of operations and changes in principal fund and of changes 

in financial position for the years then ended. These financial state- 
: ments are the responsibility of The Rockefeller Foundation’s 
management. Our responsibility is to express an opinion on these financial statements 
based on our audits. - 

We conducted our audits in accordance with generally accepted auditing stan- 
dards. Those standards require that we plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable 
assurance about whether the financial statements are free of material misstatement. An audit 
includes examining, on 2 test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures in the 
financial statements. An audit also includes assessing the accounting principles used and 
significant estimates made by management, as well as evaluating the overall financial state- 
ment presentation. We believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for our opinion. 

In our opinion, the financial statements referred to above present fairly, in all 
material respects, the financial position of The Rockefeller Foundation at December 31, 
1992 and 1991, and the results of its operations, changes in its principal fund and changes 
in its financial position for the years then ended in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles. 


Ernst & Young 


New York, New York 
February 25, 1993 
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ASSETS 


OBLIGATIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL 


FUND 


Statement of 
Assets, Obligations and 
Principal Fund 


ra 
December 31 
Dollars in thousands 1992 
Investments (Notes 1 and 2} $2,108,983 
Cash 16,600 
Accounts receivable (primarily security sales 
net of purchases in 1991) 6,/41 
Dividends and interest receivable AIT 
Refundable federal excise tax (Note 3) - 
Property, at depreciated cost (Note 4) 1253 
Other assets (Note 5} 11,388 


Total assets $2,152,136 


\ 


Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 


(primarily security purchases net of sales in 1992) $ 42,210 
Federal excise tax payable (Note 3) 248 
Deferred federal excise tax (Note 3) 146 


Appropriations by the Trustees, approved for 
specific grantees/purposes but not yet paid 
(Note 6) 68,290 


Total obligations ‘ 120,894 


Commitments (Notes 1, 2, 5 and 7) 


Principal fund: 
Appropriations by the Trustees (Note 6): 


For allocation to future grantees 52,201 
Budget for operations and new grants for 

the following year 1}9,490 

171,69) 

Unappropriated 1,859,551 

Total principal fund 2,031,242 

Total obligations and principal fund 


See accompanying notes. 
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1991 


$2,151,853 
5,806 


~ 12,438 
10,391 

14 

1,451 

8,877 


$2,190,830 


$ ©612,183 


3,360 


63,535 
79,078 


25,007 


118,700 
173,707 
1 938,045 
2,111,752 


52,190,830 
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4 Statement of 


Operations and Changes 


in Principal Fund 


Year ended December 3] 
Dollars in thousands 


Dividends 

Interest 

Other income 

Net realized gam on sales of marketable securities 
~ Total realized investment income 

Less investment expenses 

Net realized investment income 


Less: 
Approved grants and program costs 
General administrative expenses 
Provision for federal excise tax (Note 3} 


Increase (decrease) in unrealized appreciation 


of marketable securities, net of provision {credit} 


for deferred federal excise tax-1992: ($3,214); 
1991: $2,466 (Notes | and 3) 


Principal fund at beginning of year 
Principal fund at end of year 


See accompanying notes. 
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1992 

$ 26,535 
40,397 
544 
145,795 
213,271 
15,37] 


B13,558 
5,640 
1908 


7Th1O4 


(157,704) 


2,111 752 


199] 

$ 28,656 
98,685 
2,24] 
130,150 
219,732 
9,228 


210,504 


102,210 
6,587 
2,220) 

99,487 


120,799 


| 891.466 


$2,031 242 $2,111 752 
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SOURCES 


OF CASH 


APPLICATIONS 


OF CASH 


Statement of 
Changes in Financial 


Position 


Year ended December 3] 
Dollars in Thousands 1992 


Net realized investment mcome $197900 
Federal excise tax refund . ~ 
Net change in accounts receivable, dividends and 

interest receivable, and accounts payable and 

accrued liabilities 48,944 


Total sources of cash 


Net change in accounts receivable, dividends and interest 
receivable, and accounts payable and accrued liabilities - 


Expenditures for grants and operations: 


Agricultural Sciences 21,94] 
Arts and Humanities 13,467 
Equal Opportunity 15,980 
Health Sciences | 13,955 
Population Sciences 13,498 
Global Environment 7,383 
African Initiatives 4995 
Schoal Reform 6,434 
International Security ; | 222 
International Philanthropy 227 
Special Interests and Explorations 4,989 
International Relations 5 
Bellagio Center and Archives 3,614 
Warren Weaver Fellowships 664 
Other 35 
108.409 

General administrative expenditures 7953 
Fstimated federal excise taxes paid (Note 3) 1792 
Net securities transactions exclusive of realized gains 117,896 
Total applications of cash 236,050 
Increase (decrease) in cash 10794 
Cash balance at beginning of year 5,806 


Cash balance at end of year 


See accompanying notes. 
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1994 
$210,504 
I3] 


210,655 


23,682 


17101 
13,814 
- 18,629 
12756 
10,825 
5,248 
3,300 
6,735 
1167 
2,303 
4,564 
3 
3,111 
706 


124,244 


8,011 


98,609 
232,961 
(22,306) 

28,112 
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NOTE | 


INVESTMENTS 


Notes to 
Financial Statements 


DECEMBER 31. 1992 
DOLLARS [IN THOUSANDS 


Marketable securities are reported on the basis of quoted market value, and investment 


income and expenses are réported on the accrual basis. Realized gains and losses are calcu- 


lated based on the specific identification method for both financial statement and tax return 


purposes. Limited partnership interests in real estate are reported at appraised or esti- 


mated fair value. Venture capital limited partnership interests are reported at fair value. 


December 31 
Dollars in thousands 


Marketable securities: 

US. and other government 
obligations 
Money market funds 
- Foreign currency-short-term 

Certificates of deposit 
Common stock 
Corporate obligations 
Other investments 
Preferred stock 

Subtotal 

Limited partnerships 
and similar imterests: 


1992 199] 
Cost Market Cost Market 


Value Value 


er 


$ 387480 $ 374.552 $ 312,436 $ 329,532 


297,158 297,158 279,674 279,674 
3115 = 3,720 398 > «475 

- - 44,42? 53,866 
909,233 —- 965,290 928.271 1,094,663 
151,072 157,245 136,362 141,833 
4t St? 36,959 6.944 3.911 
12,500 12,500 6,650 6,308 


1,802,075 1,847,024 1,715,757 1,909,962 


Real estate 182,138 119,083 155,136 111,166 
Venture capital 73,284 $6,553 68,651 76,597 
Other 50,000 56,323 50,000 54,128 
Subtotal 305,422 261 959 273,807 241,891 
Total 


ft 


4 


As of December 31, 1992, under the terms of various venture capital and real 


estate limited partnership agreements, the Foundation has commitments to contribute 


approximately $86,000 ($98,000 in 1991} in additional capital over the next ten years. 
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NOTE 2 
FINANCIAL 
“INSTRUMENTS 
WITH OFF- 
BDALANCE-SHEET 
CREBIT GR 


MARKET RISK 


NOTE 3 
FEDERAL EXClée 


TAS 


Asa result of its investing strategies, the Foundation is a party to a variety of off-balance- 
sheet financial instruments. These financial instruments include equity, fixed income and 
foreign currency futures and options contracts, foreign currency forwards, and interest 
rate cap and floor contracts. Much of the Foundation’s off-balance-sheet exposure repre- 
sents strategies that are designed to reduce the interest rate and market risk inherent in 
portions of the Foundation’s investment program by hedging physica] securities positions 
with derivative securities. Changes in the market values of these financial instruments are 
recognized currently in the statement of operations using the mark-to-market method, 
with corresponding amounts recorded in respective investment categories. 

Off-balance-sheet financial instruments involve, to varying degrees, elements 
of market risk and credit risk in excess of the amounts recorded on the statement of assets, 
obligations and principal fund. Market risk represents the potential loss the Foundation 
faces due to the decrease in the value of off-balance-sheet financial instruments. Credit 
risk represents the maximum potential loss the Foundation faces due to possible non- 
performance by obligors and counterparties of the terms of their contracts. 

Contract amounts represent the full extent of the Foundation’s involvement in 
particular classes of financial instruments. A summary of the gross contract amounts of off- 
balance-sheet financial instruments with market risk at December 31, 1992 and 1991 follows: 


December 31 » . 
Dollars m thousands 1992 1991 
Equity futures $ 334,739 $ 168,953 
Fixed income futures 10,973,360 2,513,513 
Foreign exchange futures and forwards 264,994 156,669 
_ Equity index options 207,500 219,000 
Interest rate swap contracts 34,000 - 
Interest rate cap and floor contracts " - 330,000 


r 


Contract amounts are used to express the volume of transactions, but the 
amounts potentially subject to credit risk are much smaller. 

The Foundation intends to close out most open contract positions prior to their 
respective settlement dates and, thus, the cash receipt or payment associated with each contract 
is subject only to the change in value of the underlying instrument, The margin cash require- 
ments on deposit for futures contracts were approximately $32,165 at December 31, 1992 ($25,646 
at December 31, 1991). 

Securities sold, not yet purchased ($429,000 and $575,000 at December 31, 1992 
and 1991, respectively, recorded net in the Foundation’s investment accounts), have market 
risk to the extent that the Foundation, in satisfying its obligations, may have to purchase 
securities at a higher value than that recorded. ‘ 

Management does not anticipate that losses, if any, resulting from credit or 
market risk would materially affect the financial position and statement of operations and 


changes in principal fund of the Foundation. . 


The Foundation qualifies as a tax-exempt organization under Section 50i(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and, accordingly, is not subject to federal income tax. However, 
the Foundation is classified as a private foundation and 1s subject, under certain circum- 
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NOTE 4 
PROPERTY 


NOTE $ 

PENSION PLAR. 

\ TRUSTEED 
SAVINGS PLAN 
AND POSTRETIRE- 


MENT BENEFITS 


stances, to a federal excise tax of 2% on investment income less investment expenses, and 
on net realized taxable gains on security transactions. In accordance with Section 4940(e) 
of the Interna] Revenue Code, during the years ended December 31, 1992 and 1991, the 
Foundation met the specified distribution requirements and was subject to a federal excise 
tax of 1% in place of the 2% tax. 

Deferred federal excise tax arises from timing differences between financial and 
tax reporting relating to investment income and the difference between the cost basis and 
market value of marketable securities. 


Expenditures for capital tems are included in the property account and depreciated on a 
straight-line basis over the lives of the respective assets or amortized over the term of the 
lease. The net change in the property account in 1992 was caused by additions of $415 and 
a decrease of $613 attributable to depreciation and amortization. Depreciation and amor- 
tization totalled $625 in 1991, 


The Foundation maintains a defined benefit pension plan (the “Plan”) for regular salaried 
employees who are at least 21 years old and have completed one year of service or have 
attained the age of 40. The Plan provides retirement benefits based on years of service and 
fina]l-average pay, with benefits after retirement subject to increase under a cost-of-living 
augmentation formula. Plan assets are invested in a diversified portfolio of common stocks 
and fixed-income securities. 

Selected information on the Plan’s funded status and the amounts recognized 
in the Foundation’s statement of financial position at December 31 follows: 


Dollars in thousands 1992 199] 
Plan assets at fair value $64,075 $58,818 
Less projected benefit obligation ) (38,828) (36,799) 


Funded status-surplus $22,019 


Prepaid pension cost included 


in other assets : $11,388 $ 8,877 


Program and administrative costs incurred in 1992 and 199] were reduced by 
a net pension credit of $2,51] and $1,341, respectively. 

The projected benefit obligation for the Plan was determined using the assumed 
discount rate of 8% in 1992 and 1991, and an annual salary increase rate of 6%, The 
assumed long-term rate of return on plan assets was 9%. 

The Foundation also maintains a Trusteed Savings Plan for regular salaried 
employees under which Foundation contributions are made to equal employee contribu- 
lions of up to 5% of pay. The combined contributions are credited to the employees’ 
accounts. These accounts are invested and at termination of employment, the employee 
receives the account balance. The Foundation’s contributions to this plan were $329 for 
1992 and $269 for 1991. 

The Foundation provides certain health care and life insurance benefits for 
retired employees. Employees are eligible for these benefits when they meet the criteria for 
retirement under the Foundation’s pension plan. The cost of such benefits was approxi- 
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NOTE & 
APPROPRIATIONS 
AND 


EXPENDITURES 


NOTE 7 
LONG-TERM 


LEASES 


mately $982 and $983 in 1992 and 1991, respectively, of which approximately $900 and $870, 
respectively, was funded through a transfer of excess funds accumulated in the Plan. 
Postretirement benefits generally are recognized as expense as the related insurance 
premiums are incurred. In December 1990, Statement of Financial Accounting Standards 
No. 106 - “Employers’ Accounting for Postretirement Benefits Other Than Pensions” (SFAS 
106) was issued. The provisions of SFAS 106, which require that the expected cost of 
providing postretirement benefits be accrued during the years that the employee renders 
the necessary service, become effective during the year ending December 31, 1995. The 
Foundation does not expect the adoption of SFAS 106 to have a material adverse impact 
on its financial position. ; 


Appropriations by the Trustees are considered to be obligations when grants are approved 
for specific grantees; appropriations not released for specific grantees and the appropriation 
for the budget for the next year are considered as appropriated principal fund. Admunistra- 
tive costs are charged to operations when incurred. 

Appropriations and expenditures for the year are summarized as follows: 


Appropriated Appropriated 
for specific for allocation 
grantees/ and next Total 
Dollars in thousands purposes year’s budge appropriated 
Balance, January |, 1992 $ 63,535 $173,707 $237,242 
Approved grants, and program 
and administrative costs 118,950 (118,486) 464 
Lapses and refunds (441) (3,020) (3,461) 
Expenditures for grants . 
and operations (116,364) _ (116,364) 
1993 budget 2,610 119,490 122,100 


Balance, December 31, 1992 


At December 31, 1992, base rental commitments under noncancellable leases for head- 
quarters office space aggregated approximately $935 and are payable at approximately $720 
in 1993 and $215 in 1994. Under the leases, the Foundation is required to pay additional 
amounts for maintenance, electricity and taxes. The Foundation has subleased portions of 
its space under two separate sublease agreements. Net rental tncome under the first sub- 
lease will be approximately $155 and under the second approximately $65 during the 
remaining period of the leases. Rental expense included in the statement of operations was 
approximately $1,374 in 1992 and $1,289 in 1991. 
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John R Evans, Chaur 
Chanman 

Allelix Bropharmaceutreats, ine 
Misussauga, Ontario, Canada 


Alan Alda 
Actor, Writer, Director 
New York, New York 


Ela R Bhatt 

General Secretary 

Self Employed Women's Association 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad, Fndia 

fas of March 23, 1992) 


John Brademas 
Presudont Emerrits 
New York University 
New York, New Fork 
(until March 24 IO%2} 


Harold Brown 
Counselor 

Center for Strategic and 
international Studies 
Washington, DC 
(untd Aprif 6, 1993) 


Henry G Cisneros 
Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Cisneros Asset Management 
San Antonio, Texas 

(until January 20, 1993} 


Johnnetta B Cofe 
President 
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Atfania, Georgia * 


Pegay Dulany 
President 
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Foundation 
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Frances FitzGerald 
Atther 
New York, New Fork 


Daniel P Garcia 
Senior Vice President 
Harner Brothers 
Burbank, Californa 
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President 

Rackefeller Foundation 
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Ronald E Goldsberry 


General Sales & Marketmg Manager 


Ford Motor Company 
Detrou, Michigan 


Wilham David Hopper 
Senor Vice President 
Halder Topsoe, fie 
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Karen N Horn 
Charman and Chief 
Execative Officer 

Bank Qne, Cieveland, N A 
Cleveland Otio 


Alice Stone Iichman 
President 

Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 


Rechard H Jecnretie 

Charman and Chief 

Executive Officer 

Eguiable Life Assurance Soctety 
New York, New York 


Tom W Jchnson 
President 

Cable News Network 
Atlanta, Georgia 
(anit April 6, 1993) 
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Arthur Levitt, Jr 
Charman 

Levitt Media Company 
ew York, Mew York 


Robert C Maynard 
Oakland Tribune 
Oakland, California 


Alvaro Umafia 

President 

Centro de Investigaciones Socuiles, 
Ambientaies y Tecnologicas 

San José, Costa Rica 


“Frank (3 Wells 
President and Cluef Operating Officer 


The Wait Disney Company 
Burbank, California 
(as of dune 19, 1992) 


Harry Woolf 

Professor 

insurtute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Senor Vice President 
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Special Program Advisor 
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Carol J Tyler 
Program Associate 


Exleen M. Zanelli 
Executive Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Hugh B Price 
Mice President 


Carol Mensah 
Executive Secretary 


APRICAN INITIATIVES 


Joyce L Moock 
Associate Vice Presufent 


David Court 
Foundation Representative, Kenpa 


Janet G Marcantonio 
African Dissertation Coordinator 


Heather A Bent Tamir 
Progrant Assistant 


FIELD STAFF” 


Katherine Namuddu 
Senior Scientist, Kenya 
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Executive Secretary 
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Senor Program Assistant 
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ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


Alberta Arthurs 
Director 


Suzanne M. Sato 
Associate Director 
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Associate Director 


Clifford Chanin 
Sentor Program Advisor 


Carol Endo Bowen 
Program Associate 
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Executive Secretary 


Karen Kaplan 
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Program Assistant 
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Program Secretary 
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Program Assistant 
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Associate Director 
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Lonann Hi Manmng 
Assisiant Accouniant 


Yum-Moy Ng (May) 
Assistant Accountant 


Justina S Uliea 
Assisiant Accountant 
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Accounting Clerk 
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Steven A Alter 
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Carol Alvarez 
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Leon C Briggs 
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Gerard G Madison 
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Juhian Taylor 
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Robert D Bykofsky 
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af ius greeting and conversation 
and his obwous zest for life 

We miss fm 
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HE WORK OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 15 
in three principal areas: international science-based development, the 
arts and humanities, and equal opportunity. Within science-based 
development, the focus is the developing world and emphases are on the 
global environment; on the agricultural, health, and population sciences; 
and on a very limited number of special African initiatives. The Foun- 

dation also has smaller grant programs in international security and U.S. school reform. 

To accomplish fasting results with limited resources, the Foundation concen- 
trates its grants and fellowships on purposes approved by the Board of Trustees and 
expressed in program guidelines. These guidelines have been summarized to introduce each 
program section in the grants and fellowships listings of this annual report. Copies of the 
guidelines in full are available from the Foundation. 

The Foundation employs a staff of experienced professionals, augmented by 
consultants and advisory panels, to plan, develop, and conduct its programs. Members of 
the staff, in order to meet their responsibilities, seek advice from experts in the field and 
are expected to travel widely and study extensively, keeping abreast of relevant scholarly 
and other literature, visiting Foundation-supported projects, and observing programs and 
projects of potential interest. 

Many grants therefore stem from proposals stimulated through interactions with 
individuals and institutions that have the qualifications needed to accomplish the objec- 
tives of the Foundation’s programs. Other grants and fellowships are made through publi- 
cized competitions designed to advance program goals. The Foundation also receives more 
than 10,000 unsolicited proposals each year, and while many are declined because they are 
for purposes outside program guidelines, staff members review the remainder, which are 
funded on a competitive basis, within budgetary limits. 


The factors considered in evaluating grant proposals include: the proposed project’s poten- 
tial for accomplishing its objectives and contributing significantly to the “well-being of 
mankind”; the relevance of the project to the Foundation’s programs; the applicant’s 
qualifications and record of achievement; and the extent of the applicant’s efforts to secure 
additional funding from other sources. 

A number of fellowships are announced and awarded annually through specific Founda- 
tion programs. These fellowships provide support to individuals for training and for 
research and other specified projects. 
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LIMITATIONS 


EXTERNAL 
AFFIRMATIVE 


ACTION POLICY 


REQUESTS AND 


APPLICATIONS 


- 


As a matter of policy, the Foundation does not give or lend money for personal aid to tndi- 
viduals; contribute to the establishment of local hospitals, churches, schools, libraries, or 
welfare agencies, or to their building and operating funds; finance altruistic movements 
involving private profit; or support attempts to influence legislation. 

In addition, the Foundation does not normally provide general institutional 
support or endowment. Occasional exceptions are made for organizations or institutions 
m which the Foundation has played an important creative role, and organizations that 
serve and support organized philanthropy in the United States. Although general or core 
suppart 1s seldom given, we try to ensure that the full direct costs of a project are taken 


into account in the calculation of grant budgets. 


The Rockefeller Foundation believes that important issues of underrepresentation of 
minorities and women remain unresolved in our society, and the Foundatton seeks to play 
a helpful and constructive part in their resolution, To that end, the Foundation systemat- 
ically invests in the professional development of minorities and women and their promo- 
tion into leadership roles. The Foundation expects grantee organizations in the United 
States to do the same. _ 

Consequently, affirmative action questions will be raised with U.S. applicants 
and grantees when there appear to be opportunities for constructive collaboration with 
the Foundation in the interests of improving opportunities for underrepresented groups. 
In such instances, as a first step, the Foundation may ask these institutions for informa- 
tion about their efforts, supported when appropriate, with data on the gender and minority 
composition of the leadership of the institution. 


In general, no special form is required to apply for a grant fellowship, but the proposal or 
application should include: 

* a description of the proposed project of fellowship activity, with clearly stated 
plans and objectives; 

*a comprehensive plan for the total funding of the project during and, where 
applicable, after the proposed grant period; and 

* a listing of the applicant’s qualifications and accomplishments and, if applic- 
able, a description of the institutional setting. 

Proposals and applications should be sent to the secretary of the Foundation 
or to the director of the relevant division or program. Requests for the application form 
required to apply for a conference or residency at the Bellagio Study and Conference 
Center should be sent to the attention of the Bellagio Conference Office. For other infor- 
mation about the Foundation, send your inquiries to the Communications Office. The 
general mailing address is: 


The Rockefeller Foundation 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 


New York, N.¥. 10036-6755 
USA 
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